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of Soap and Water 


How many women, without seeking arti- 
ficial aids to beauty, could have natu- 
rally fine, perfect complexions by using 


PALMOLIVE, the soap made from 
Palm and Olive oils! 


Because PALMOLIVE not only cleanses with its 
rich, mild lather but, through the virtue of its oils, 
helps retain the firm fine texture of the skin—the 
natural asset of youth. 


PALMOLIVE never roughens nor irritates. It 


“agrees” with the most sensitive skin, whether used for 
washing the face, for the bath, or for the baby. 


You enjoy, with two million women, the best of all 
beauty treatments each time you use 








Palmolive Soap 


) Palm and Olive oils, so beneficial to the human skin, are the principal ingre- 
dients of PALMOLIVE. These we blend ‘by a scientific process that retains 


all their wonderful complexion-preserving qualities. 


They give it its attractive, wholly natural color. A hint of fragrance adds 
to refreshing qualities. 


Try washing your face several times with rich, profuse PALMOLIVE 
lather, each time rinsing thoroughly with pleasant tepid water. 


End with a dash of cold. 


Apply a little PALMOLIVE Cream to protect the tissues; then, if you 
wish, a little powder. 

This treatment preserves a good complexion and greatly improves a poor 
one. Sluggish complexions, complexions that are dull and sallow, revive 
amazingly. 


Palmolive Shampoo Palmolive Cream 


A Palm and Olive Oil Shampoo that nurses the skin, assisting the natural oil 
does not dry out the hair and make it which keeps it smooth and unwrinkled 
brittle and dull. Gives you strong, lus- Apply a little after washing and before 
trous hair, soft and tractable after wash- going to bed if you value a youthful 
ing, with the natural beautiful gloss. complexion. 

THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER: Liberal cake of 
Palmolive, bottle of Shampoo and tube of Cream, 


packed in neat sample package, all mailed on receipt 
of five two-cent stamps. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company, inc. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory: B. J. Joh Soap Company, Limited 
155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Sorivety Brand Clothes 


and the Men who should wear them 


W* SPECIALIZE on clothes for 
young men—young in years or 
young in heart. For men of all ages who 
play young men’s active parts. 

These are days when men and women 
try to keep their youth. Mothers and 
daughters, fathers and sons, dress very 
much alike. Chimney corners are de- 
serted. Parents and children are pals. 

We cater to those sons and fathers who 


work and play together. 


Designed by Peine 


Society Brand Clothes are designed by 





‘‘Men Who Play Young Men's Parts"’ 


A. G. Peine —the artist, the genius in 
distinctive young men’s clothes. 

Not queer clothes, not ultra, not 
conspicuous, not extreme. His clothes 
seem to Say, in a way most appealing, 
‘*T am young and active,’’ *‘ 1 am up to 
date.”’ 

He copies no one, but creates. He 
mingles with young men everywhere, 
and seems to feel what they like to wear. 
His styles stand out in any crowd as in- 


dividual but correct. In the past ten 


years he has become the 


young man’s style authority. 


Each season his styles are ex- 
clusive. His new designs are 
kept secret. The first season 
you see them in Society Brand 
Clothes alone. But this sea- 
son’s new touches may next 
season be almost universal. 
They are always widely cop- 
ied. Our wearers simply get 


them a season in advance. 


them in this shop. 


his requirements. 


Master tai 
lors make them 
up in the most 
fastidious way. 
So Peine designs are 
unique and distinctive, 


down to the button holes. 


Doubly Exclusive 

Society Brand Clothes 
—exclusive in design 
and fabric—are made 
doubly so by limited 
production. They are 
made by specialists 
men too rare, too slowly 
developed to ever build 


clothes for the many. 


Mr. Peine has built around 
him a staff of specialists. He 
has picked out beginners with 


rare qualifications and trained 
from other shops seldom meet 
Specialists in cloth sear« 


the world for fabrics suited to 


young men’s clothes. 








**Young in Years or Young in Heart"’ 


So we sell to but one dealer in a town 


and to him but a small percentage of 


his stock. Relatively few men in any 
town can get suits or overcoats desiyned 
by Mr. Peine. And that must always 
be SO, 


Yet our prices are less than the usual. 
We charge nothing for exclusiveness. The 
fortunate men who wear these clothes 
have not paid extra for them. They have 
simply decided that they 
wanted Peine styles, and 
have made the effort to 


yet them. 


Write for our Clothes 
Book a postal will do 
and we will name your 
local dealer. Do this 
so you will not need to 


| 
look from store to store. 


\LFRED DECKER COHN 


‘‘Fathers and Sons Dress 


Very Much Alike"’ ker & 


‘ 
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These Are the Socks I Want— 
They're Holeproofs! 


This ad. says—Holeproof Hose are made If it were not for that fact we couldn't afford to a fine Japanese Silk over a strong, invisible cot- 
from the finest Egyptian and Sea Island cot make such hose and sell them at the price of ton body. Don’t buy hose for any member of 
ton yarns, costing an average of 74c per pound. common kinds. Think of socks like these selling the family until you have seen Holeproofs 
Common yari, selling for 32c, cannot be half for as low as 25c per pair! Holeproofs are soft, Learn why so many people wear them. Madam, 
so good as ours close-fitting, stylish; and they are made in the buy a box for your husband to try—see what 

But we must use the best of materials, in lightest weights if you want them it will save in darning. 
order to guarantee these hose. So we pay the We pay $60,000 a year merely for inspection 
top market price regardless of price fluctuations. to see that Holeproofs are perfect. Guarantees and Prices 

We guarantee six pairs of cotton Holeproofs Why pay the same price per pair for hose €15 eee 

. : reall $1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s « 
to need no darning for six months. And if any that lack the Holeproof advantages ? Holeproofs; $2.00 per box and up for six pairs of won 
of the six pairs fail in that time we will replace en's or children’s in cotton; $1.00 per box for four pairs 


' 


; , , . 7 , ‘ 

m with new hese free. We couldn't make these For Whole Families of infants’ in cotton. Above boxes guaranteed six mont! 

ry ‘ ox fo s of children’s cotton Hok 

hose outlast the guarantee, as they do, if we ae : ‘i . $1.00 per box for three pair f chil lren ri H 

led Holeproofs are made in cotton for men, women proofs, guaranteed three months. $2.00 per box for 
| ! «* on cheap yarns. . ‘ 2 

Gepender omy a and children; and in silk for men and women, three pairs of men’s silk Holeproof socks; $3.00 per box 

. : : : . for three pairs of women’s silk Holeproof stockings 

° ole three pairs of the silk being guaranteed three ps I 8 

Selling Hose to the Millions * pn wll wd silk-faced hose B0X°s. Of silk guaranteed three months. Three pairs of 

8 . “0a months. We make a guaranteed silk-fac ed hose Silk-Faced Holeproofs for men $1.50; for women $2.25 

We are selling stockings and socks to millions. also for men and women by ingeniously knitting Phree pairs of Silk-Faced are guaranteed three months 


[folepraot ffesicrg 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
, HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd., LONDON, CANADA 
CalMeihl HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 10 Church Alley, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
EM Om 





man and woman should also examine Holeproof Silk Gloves ffole GD, We would not give the name “Holeproof” to any but the 


now sold in many stores. Made of the best quality silk, CuARAJNTEEO durable gloves on the market. Write for prices and free boo 


. ’ 
th reinforced finger tips that are guaranteed to outwear the gloves SUkK¢ loves tells all about them. We send them direct upon receipt of pric 
uselves we have no ce iler near vou 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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THz MAN WHO ROCKED THE 


PROLOGUE 


N JULY 1, 1915, the 
war had involved 
every civilized nation 
upon the globe ex- 

cept the United States of 
America, which had up to 
that time succeeded in main- 
taining its neutrality. Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, 
Austria, Servia and Greece 
had been devastated. Six 
hundred and seventy-five 
thousand adult male human 
beings had beenexterminated 
by the machines of war, by 
disease and byfamine. Eight 
hundred thousand had been 
crippled or invalided. Four 
million women and children 
had been rendered widows or 
orphans. Industry there was 
none. No crops were har- 
vested or sown The ocean 
was devoid of sails. Through- 
out European Christendom 
women had taken the place 
of men as field hands, labor- 
ers, mechanics, merchants 
and manufacturers. The 
amalgamated debt of the ir 

volved nations, amounting to 
more than $50,000,000,000, 
had bankrupted the world 
Yet the starving armies con 
tinued to slaughter one ar 
other. 

Siberia was a vast char- 
nel house of Tatars, Chinese 
and Russians. Northern 
Africa was a holocaust. 
Within sixty miles of Paris 
was an army of one million 
Germans, while two million 
Russians had invested Berlin. 

n Belgium an English army 
of four hundred and fifty 
thousand men faced an equal 
force of Prussians and Aus- 
trians, neither daring to take 
the offensive. 

The inventive genius of 
mankind, stimulated by the 
exigencies of war, had pro- 
duced a multitude of death- 
dealing mechanisms, most of 
which had in turn been ren- 
dered ineffective by some 
counter-invention of another 
nation. Three of these prod- 
ucts of the human brain, 
however, remained unneutral- 
ized and in large part ac- 
counted for the impasse at 
which the hostile armies 
found themselves. One of 
these had revolutionized war- 


fare in the field, and the other two had destroyed those two most important factors in 
the aéroplane and the submarine. 
inihilated within the first eight months of the great war by Pathé contact 
bombs trailed at the ends of wires by high-flying French planes. 
from the beginning been confidently predicted by the French War Department 
by May, 1915, both the French and the German aérial fleets had been wiped from the 
sky by Federston’s vortex guns, which by projecting a whirling ring of air to a height 
of over five thoysand feet crumpled the air craft in mid-sky like so many butterflies in 


the preliminary campaign 





had all been ar 


a simoom. 
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The Earth Blew Up Like a Cannon—Up Into the Air, a Thousand Miles Up 


The German dirigibles 
rotted at the dock 
This, of course, had 





all voluntarily abdicated ir 





and fighting dogs as 


these armies, acToss 


The second of these mo 
mentous inventions was 
Captain Barlow's device for 
destroying the periscopes of 


all underwater craft, thus 
rendering them blind and 
helpless Unece they were 
forced to the rface su 
crait were ea destroyed 
by gun fire or en toa 
illen refuge in protecting 
harbors 

The third, and er! 
the most vital, | ention wa 
Dufay’s nitrogen iodide p 
lets, which whet Ow 
pneumatic g | ‘ 
Lope ot ail ie t! 
ground outside intre 
ments or round the glacisof a 


fortification made approactl 
Yy an attacking arn im 
possible and the position in 
pregnable These pellets 
or ly the size { No. 4 bird 
shot and harmle out 

contact wit! iilr, became 
highly explosi etwo minutes 
after they had beer ittered 
broadcast ipon the soil, and 
any contact would discharge 
them with sufficient force to 
fracture or dislocats the 


bones of the human foot orto 


put out of service the leg of a 
horse. The victim attempt 
ing to drag himself away i 

evitabl ustained further 
and more serious Injuries, and 


no aid could be given to tl 


possible 


injured as it was in 
to get to them. A field well 
planted with suc! pellets 
was an impassable barrier to 
either infantry or cavalry, 
and thus any attack upon a 


fortified position was doomed 


to failure. By surprise alone 
could a general expect to 
achievea victory. Offensive 


irfare became almost ar 
impossibility 

Italy had annexed Dalma 
tia, Bost iaand Herzegovir 
hile a new Slav republic 
had arisen out of what had 
been Hungary, Servia, Mon 
Lenegro Albania and Bul 


garia. Turkey had swallowed 





the kingdom of Greece 
the United States of Sout! 


America, composed of the 


Spanish-spe ) 
American Republi } 
bee rmed rhe mortali 
continued at a iverage OO} a 
thousand a day, of wi 
ie. Maritime commeres 
of the 5 
of England lof l had 
government. Europe and 
well try to pacily a pack of ! 
ized gener The 
g me er cTImso the 
death to a other that 1 ht 
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approach. They were at a deadlock, yet each feared to 
ke the first overtures for peace. It was an orgy of homi- 
which the best cof mankind were wantonly destroyed, 
ving only the puny, the feeble-minded, the deformed 
d the ineffectual to perpetuate the race. 


ide it 


I 
[* WAS three minutes past three postmeridian in the 
wireless operating room at the United States Naval 
Observatory at Arlington, July 21, 1915. Bill Hood, the 
afternoon operator, was sitting idly in his shirt sleeves 
with his receivers in his ears, smoking a corncob pipe avd 
awaiting a call from the flagship Lincoln, of the North 
Atlantic Patrol, with which, somewhere just off Hatteras 
he had been in communication a few moments before. The 
quiet. Hood was a fat man, and so of course good- 
natured; but he was serious about his work and hated all 
amateur interference. Of late these pests had become pat» 
ticularly obnoxious, as practically everything was sent oyt 
code and they had nothing with which to occupy thém- 
ives. But it was a hot day and none of them seemed 
to be at work. On one side of his desk a tall thermome- 
ter indicated that the temperature of the room was 91 
degrees Fahrenheit; on the other a big clock, connected 
with some extraneous mechanism by a complicated system 
and wires, ticked off the minutes and seconds 
» peculiar metallic self-consciousness, as if aware of its 
importance in being the official timepiece, so far as 
official timepiece, for the entire United States 
Hood from time to time tested his converters 
and then resumed his nonofficial study of 
adventures of a great detective who 
pursued the baffling criminal by the aid of 
\] the latest scientific discoveries. Hood 
that it was good stuff, although 
same time he knew, of course, that 
He was a practical man of lit- 
tle imagination, and though the detective 
did not interest him particularly he liked 
the scientific part of the stories. He was 
thrifty, of Scotch-Irish descent, and at two 
minutes past three had never had an ad- 
life. At three minutes past 
began his career the 
celebrities of the world 
As the minute hand of the official clock 
dropped into its slot somebody called the 
Naval Observatory. The call was so faint 
as to be barely audible, in spite of the fact 
that Hood's instrument was tuned for a 
three-thousand-meter wave. Supposing 
naturally that the person calling 
had a shorter wave, he gradually cut out 
the inductance of receiver; but the 
sound faded out entirely, and he returned 
to his original inductance and shunted in 
his condenser, upon which the call imme- 
diately increased in Evidently 
the other chap was using a big wave, bigger 
than Arlington. Hood puckered his brows 
and looked about him. Lying on a shelf 
above his instrument was one of the new 
ballast coils that Henderson had used with 
the long waves from lightning flashes. 
Hood leaned over and connected the heavy 
ly wound wire, throwing it 
Instantly the telephones 


“air Was 


of brass rods 


with 


there was ar 
of America 
ind detector 


the 


ight 


at tne 


the 


it was rot 


venture in hi 


three he as one of 


quite 


volume. 


spiral of close 
into his circuit. 
spoke so loud that he could hear the shrill 
ery of the spark even from where the 
receivers lay beside him on the table. 
Quickiy fastening them to his ears he 
listened. The sound was clear, sharp and 
metallic, and vastly higher in pitch than 
i ship's call. It couldn't be the Lincoln. 

By gum!"’ muttered Hood. “That fellow must have a 
twelve-thousand-meter wave length with fifty kilowatts 
behind it, sure! There ain’t another station in the world 
but this can pick him up!” 

“NAA--NAA--NAA.” 

Throwing in his rheostat he sent an “OK” in reply, 
and waited expectantly, pencil in hand. A moment more 
and he threw down his pencil in disgust. 

“Just another bug!"’ he remarked aloud to the ther- 


mometer. “Ought to be poisoned! But what a whale of a 


wave length, though!” 

For several minutes he listened intently, for the amateur 
was sending insistently, repeating everything twice as if he 
meant business 

“He's a jolly joker, all right,” muttered Hood, this time 
to the clock. ‘“‘Must be pretty hard up for something 

. do!” 

Then he laughed out loud and took up the pencil again. 
Chis amateur, whoever he was, was almost as good as his 
The bug called the Naval Observatory 
once more and began repeating his entire message for the 
third time 


detective story 


‘To all 
‘To all mankind 


mankind"’- he addressed himself modestly—- 
To all mankind—I am the dictator—of 


I con- 
I command 


human destiny—Through the earth’s rotation 
trol—day and night—summer and winter 
the—cessation of hostilities and—the abolition of war 
upon the globe—I appoint the—United States—as my 
agent for this purpose—As evidence of my power I shall 
increase the length of the day—from midnight to mid- 
night—of Thursday, July twenty-second, by the period of 
five minutes.—Pax.” 

The jolly joker having repeated thus for the last time 
his extraordinary message addressed to all mankind stopped 
sending. 

“Well, I'll be hanged!” gasped Bill Hood. Then he 
wound up his magnetic detector and sent an answering 
challenge into the ether. 

“Can—the—funny—stuff!” he snapped. 
out—or—we’'ll revoke— your license!” 

“What a gall!” he grunted, folding up the yellow sheet 
of pad paper upon which he had taken down the message 


“And tune 


Cleopatra's Needie 
Slowly Toppted 

From Its Pedestal 
and Fell With a Crash 





to all mankind and thrusting it into his book for a marker. 
“All the fools aren’t dead yet!” 

Then he picked up the Lincoln and got down to real 
work. The bug and his message passed from memory. 


mu 


HE following Thursday afternoon a perspiring and 

dusty stranger from St. Louis, who, with the Metropoli- 
tan Art Museum as his objective, was trudging wearily 
through Central Park, New York City, at two o’clock, 
paused to gaze with some interest at the obelisk known as 
Cleopatra’s Needle. The heat rose in simmering waves 
from the asphalt of the roadway, but the stranger was used 
to heat and he was conscientiously engaged in the duty of 
seeing New York. Opposite the Museum he seated him- 
self upon a bench in the shade of a faded dogwood and 
wiped the moisture from his eyes. The glare from the 
unprotected boulevards was terrific. Under these some- 
what unfavorable conditions he was occupied in studying 
the monument of Egypt’s past magnificence when he felt 
a slight dragging sensation. It was undefinable and had no 
visual concomitant. But it was as though the brakes were 
being slowly applied to a Pullman train. He was the only 
human being in the neighborhood; not even a policeman 
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was visible; and the experience gave him a creepy feeling. 
Then to his amazement Cleopatra’s Needle slowly toppled 
from its pedestal and fell with a crash across the roadway. 
At first he thought it an optical illusion and wiped his eyes 
again, but it was nothing of the kind. The monument, 
which had a moment before pointed to the zenith, now 
lay shattered in three pieces upon the softening concrete of 
the drive. Thestranger arose and examined the fragments 
of the monolith, one of which lay squarely across the road, 
barring all passage. Round the pedestal were scattered 
small pieces of broken granite, and from these, after looking 
about cautiously, he chose one with care and placed it in 
his pocket. 

“Gosh!” he whispered to himself as he hurried toward 
Fifth Avenue. “‘That’ll just be something to tell ’em at 
home! Eh, Bill?” 

The dragging sensation experienced by the tourist from 
St. Louis was felt by many millions of people all over the 
world, but, as in most countries it occurred coincidently 
with pronounced earthquake shocks and tremblings, for 
the most part it passed unnoticed as a specific individual 
phenomenon. 

Hood, in the wireless room at Arlington, suddenly heard 
in his receivers a roar like that of Niagara and quickly 
removed them from his ears. He had never known such 
statics. He was familiar with electrical disturbances in 
the ether, but this was beyond anything in his experience 
Moreover, when he next tried to use his instruments he 
discovered that something had put the whole apparatus 
out of commission. About an hour later he felt a pro- 
nounced pressure in his eardrums, which gradually passed 
off. The wireless refused to work for nearly eight hours, 
and it was still recalcitrant when he went off duty at 
seven o’clock. Insulated as he was in the observatory he 
had not felt the quivering of the earth round Washington, 
and being an unimaginative man he accepted the other 
facts of the situation philosophically. The statics would 

pass and then Arlington would be in com- 
munication with the rest of the world 
again, that was all. At seven o’clock the 
night shift came in and Hood borrowed 
a pipeful of tobacco from him and put on 
his coat. 

**Say, Bill, d’you feel the shock?” asked 
the shift, hanging up his coat and taking 
a match from Hood. 

“No,” answered the latter, “but the 
statics have put the machine on the blink. 
She’ll come round all right in an hour or 
so. The air’s gummy with ions. Shock, 
did you say?” 

“Sure! Had ’em all over the country. 
Say, the boys in the equatorial room claim 
their compass shifted east and west instead 
of north and south, and stayed that way 
for five minutes. Didn’t you feel the air 
pressure? I should worry! And say, I 
just dropped into the Meteorological 
Department’s office and looked at the 
barometer. She'd jumped up half an inch 
in about two seconds, wiggled round some 
and then came back to normal. You can 
see the curve yourself if you ask Fraser to 
show you the self-registering barograph. 
Some doin’s, I tell you!” 

He nodded his head with 
importance. 

“Take your word for it!’’ answered 
Hood without emotion, save for a slight 
annoyance at the other man’s arrogation 
of superior information. ‘“’Tain’t the 
first time there’s been an earthquake since 
creation.” And he strolled out, swinging 
to the doors behind him. 

The night shift settled himself before the instruments 
with a look of dreary resignation. 

“Say,” he muttered aloud, “you couldn’t jar that feller 
with a thirteen-inch bomb! He wouldn't even rub himself!” 

Hood, meantime, bought an evening paper and walked 
slowly to the district where he lived. It was a fine night 
and there was no particular excitement in the streets. His 
wife opened the door. 

“Well,” she greeted him, “I’m glad you’ve come home 
at last. I was plumb scared something had happened to 
you! Such a shaking and rumbling and rattling I never 
did hear! an 


an air of 


Did you feel it? 

“I didn’t feel nothin’!”” answered Bill Hood. ‘“‘Some 
one said there was a shock, that was all I heard about it. 
The machine’s out of kilter.” 

“They won’t blame you, will they?’ 

“You bet they won’t!” he replied. 
hungry. Are the waffles ready?” 

“ Have ’em in a jiffy!” she smiled. 
your paper.” 

He did as he was directed, and seated himself in a rocker 
under the gaslight. After perusing the baseball news he 
turned back to the front page. The paper was a fairly 
late edition, containing up-to-the-minute telegraphic notes. 


*she asked anxiously. 
“Look here, I’m 


“You go in and read 








In the center column, the 


nts of Silesians by 


alongside announcement of the 


annihilation of three entire regin 
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plosion n dummy gun carriages, 
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CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE 
EARTHQUAKE DEsTROYsS F 
SHOCKS FELT HERE AND 


Washington 


FALLS 
\MOUS MONUMENT 


ALL OVER U. S. 


was visited by a succession of earthquake 


shocks early this afternoon, which, in varying force, were 
felt throughout the United States and Europe. Little dam- 
age was done, but those having offices in tall buildings 


had an unpleasant experience which they will not soon 
get. A peculiar phe nomenon accompanying this seismic 
disturbance was the variation of the magnetic needle by 
over eighty degrees from north to east and an extraordinary 
rise and fall of the barometer. All wireless communication 
had to be abandoned, owing to the ionizing of the atmos- 
phere, and up to the time this edition went to press had not 
been resumed. Telegrams by way of Colon report similar 
disturbances in South America. In New York the monu- 





ment in Central Park known as Cleopatra's Needle was 
thrown from its pedestal and broken into three pieces. 
Che contract for its repair and replacement has already 
been let. The famous monument was a present from the 


kK hedive of 
in Alexandr 


ne expen 


Egypt to the United States, and formerly stood 
ia. The lat William H. Vanderbilt defrayed 
e of transporting it to this country. 





Bill Hood read this with small intere The Giants 
had knocked the Braves’ pitcher out of the box, and an 
earthquake seemed a smell matter. His mind did not 
once revert to the mysterious message from Pax the day 
before. He was thinking of something far more important 

"Sa Nellie,” he demanded, tossing aside the paper, 
“ain't those waffles ready yet?’ 
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wo astronomers attached to the Naval Observatory 


me evening, Thursday twenty-second, 
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cle ro 1 wa g the fir iment sweep siowly across 
the aperture of the giant lens. The chamber was quiet 


peaking as they noted 
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i ed creatures 
ing in heaps before pellet-strewn barbed-wire entangle- 
ents rend the summer night; great battleships of the 


lunge to the bottom, carrying 
the dead of 
unmoved the stars would p 


pitiless day 


heir crews with 
yet 
irsue their nightly march across 

I night, and 


as th ough the 


line might | 


them, and two continents rot unburied 


the heavens, would follow pitiless 


the careless earth follow its accustomed orbi 


writ 





race were not hing in its death ago n 
that int of space human existence seemed but the 


scum upon a rain] 


Unmindful of the starving hordes of Paris and 


nity 


ool, human warfare but the frenzy of 


insectivora 
London, of plague-swept Russia, or of the drowned thou- 


North 


sands of the 
Baltic Fleet, these 
two men calmly stud- 


ied the procession of 


tne 
ward bore of the uni- 


stars the on- 
verse through space 
and the spectra of 
new-born or dying 
worlds. 

It was a suffocat- 
ingly hot night and 
their foreheads reeked 
with Dim 
shapes on the walls of 
the room indicated 
what by day was a 
tangle of clockwork 
and recording instru- 
ments, connected by 
electricity with vari- 
buttons and 
switches upon the 
table. The brother 
of the big clock in the 
wireless operating 
room hung near by, 
its face illuminated 
by a tiny electric 
lamp, showing the 
hour to be 


sweat. 


ous 


elev en- 


fifty. Occasionally 
the younger man 


made a remark in a 
low tone and the elder 
wrote something on 
a card. 

“T can see the pe- 
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HE British don’t never take nothin’ serious until it’s 

necessary,’ remarked Mr. Charles Stebbins, Esquire. 

Mr. Charles Stebbins, Esquire, wears a red coat, and 
has one leg and a sense of responsibility. He shined my 
shoes nearly every morning while I was in London and 
discoursed philosophically the while, thereby, as I fancy 
was his intention, securing thrippence for his labor instead 
of the customary tuppence. 

“This ‘ere war,”’ he continued, “might ’ave taken some 
of the blokes abawt ‘ere by surprise; but not us. We was 
told all abawt it long afore it ’appened, what with Blatch- 
ford’s writin’s and the rest of them. But I says to my 
mates, I says: ‘Wot's the use of goin’ on abawt it?’ says I. 
‘If it comes, it comes; and if it don’t come, it don’t come 
and that’s an end of it.” We don’t take nothin’ serious until 
don’t!” 

“But,” 1 suggested, “it looks to me as though it was 
nearly time to be serious.” 


we "as to— we 


“Yar!” replied Mr. Stebbins, dabbing vigorously at my 
shoe. “Don’t go and be gettin’ fancy notions abawt this 
‘ere war. Suppose it does look a bit black at present—then 
wot? We'll do it right and proper—never fear that! I 
can’t go and enlist, lackin’ a leg as I do; but sixteen out 
of thirty of my blackin’ brigade ’as gone. I’ve got a 
brother in it, and my special mate, ’ere, ’e’s got two 
brothers in it. 

“Wot’s the use of goin’ yet? We're gettin’ letters from 
the chaps wot ‘as gone, and is now at Aldershot and 
Salisbury and Epsom; and they tells us abawt ‘avin’ to 
Wot's the use? Wait until 
Kitchener gets these provided for, I says, and then a 
lot more of us will be joinin’. They ain’t no'urry abawt it, 
This ’ere war won't be hover until 
England whips the Kaiser. It ain't no job to be done ina 
day's time; but it’s goin’ to be done proper!” 


sleep outdoors, and all that. 


far’s as I can see 


What All Great Britain Thinks 


“TANGLAND didn’t want to go to war, you know; but 

4 England ‘ad to, ’count of that Belgium business, and 
all the rest of it, and the bloomin’ Germans. Now that 
England ‘as gone to war, we're goin’ to stay at war until we 
wins it; and if it takes one year or six years, wot’s the dif- 
ference? You'll find everybody ‘as all joined ‘ands, sir 
that’s wot you'll find—and that Kitchener and Asquith 
and we boys here shinin’ shoes is all of the same mind. We 
didn't want it; but, now we've got it, we’re goin’ to finish 
it our way.” 

Oddly enough, I happened to talk with the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Asquith, that same day. I found the Prime 
Minister in full accord with Mr. Charles Stebbins, Esquire, 
the red-coated bootblack. The mature conviction of Mr. 
Asquith is that Britain is not the aggressor in this war which 
has set fire to a hemisphere; and, now that Britain has 
engaged in the war, Britain will not falter until the war is 
won and settlement made on the terms of the Allies. That 
is the four-square opinion of all England and of all the 
British Isles. 
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So far as I have observed, there have been not more than 
half a dozen men who have come forward either with criti- 
cism of the government or with detraction of the motives 
or the methods of procedure thus far; and they have been 
pelted back to cover. Whatever the result may be, there 
is no doubt that Great Britain is loyally and patriotically 
and unitedly in this enterprise, albeit there is a vast British 
population that does not yet appreciate the graveness of 
the dangers that threaten their land. Those who under- 
stand are loyal, and those who understand but partially are 
loyal also, so far as their understanding goes. 

There is Mrs. Pethrick, who is caretaker for the cham- 
bers of a friend of mine in the Inner Temple. Mrs. Peth- 
rick is by way of having some military acumen, for she was 
married to a British soldier. 

““My pore ’usband!”’ she says. “ And ’e was a pore "us- 
band!” she continues reflectively. Mrs. Pethrick said to 
me only so long ago as yesterday, when the Battle of the 
Aisne was on its twenty-second day: 

“All this ’ere talk abawt war and there bein’ a war is 
rubbish—plain rubbish! It’s all a lot of stuff the news- 
papers is printin’—tryin’ to come it hover us so the rates 
will be ’igher. I knows’em! Wasn't I married for years to 
a soldier and didn’t we talk it hover many’s the time? Wot 
can we pore people do? I arsks yer. Wot can we do? 
Don’t talk to me abawt no war nor none of these hairship 
’umbugs, which is a bit of what you might call a roose for 
gettin’ Lloyd George a new way to raise our rates a tup- 
pence or so. Take it strite from me, sir! And I don’t find 
no war—and me livin’ in London, girl and woman, for 
these sixty years!” 

Unconsciously perhaps, but whether or no, Mrs. Peth- 
rick touched on a most important phase of the war as 
the British see it, and one that every Englishman who 
meets another Englishman falls to discussing within a 
few minutes after the preliminary interchange of opinions. 
I refer to rates—taxes; and I refer especially to the income 
tax. 

The average well-to-do Englishman pays a shilling, a 
shilling and twopence, or a shilling and fourpence, and 
up, in the pound on his earned and unearned income at 
present—that is, on unearned or inherited income, for 
example, according to certain ratings, he pays thirty-two 
cents in income tax on each four dollars and eighty-five 
cents of income. Percentages vary somewhat, of course; 
but that is about an average case. 

Another American writer and I were at luncheon with 
two famous English novelists and a member of the gov- 
ernment —a cabinet officer. 

“Tt has hit me terribly hard,” said one of the novelists 
in a most matter-of-fact way, and without a suspicion of 
complaint. “I can’t sell any fiction now; and I suppose the 
income tax on what I have laid by will be half a crown 
next year.” 

“Half a crown!” exclaimed the government member. 
“It’s more likely to be five bob!” 

That is, the novelist fears he will be taxed two and a half 
shillings on each twenty shillings of income, and the 
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government member is of the opinion that the tax will be 
five shillings on each twenty shillings of income, or 
five per cent. 

Of course nobody knows as yet, for nobody knows as yet 
exactly what this war is costing the British Empire. They 
have not been able to get any figures together; or, if they 
have, they are not prepared to give the figures out. Still, 
they have an idea, as was shown by what the government 
member said to the novelist about income-tax rates. The 
will be no public knowledge until Lloyd George, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, presents his budget to Parliament when 
Parliament is called into session again. 


wenty- 


Taxes Rise and Incomes Fall 


HE war had been in progress sixty-five days when I 

wrote this, and there had been great expenditures before 
the war, to say nothing of the billions already spent on the 
navy that have demanded the present high rates of taxa- 
tion, wherein, it would seem, practically the limits of 
human ingenuity of impost have been reached; for there 
are very few things in the British Isles that are not taxed 
very few. It cannot be costing Great Britain less than a 
million pounds a day—or, roundly, five million dollars; 
and probably it is costing a half more than that. 

Hence the anxiety of the Englishman as to what his 
income tax will be is easily understood, especially as 
the income tax will fall heaviest on unearned or inherited 
income, inasmuch as the earned income is quite likely to be 
reduced materially in almost every instance. 

“Can’t sell any fiction!” said the other novelist at our 
luncheon party. “Why, I’ve given up trying. Unless the 
Americans help us out I fear we British authors will slowly 
starve; and most of us are too old to go to war.” 

They all agreed, however, that there was no alternative. 
Britain must win! There was no Britain will, or can, or 
may win. It is a case of must! I do not suppose that 
one person out of a thousand of the forty-five millions in 
the British Isles ever considers any other contingency. 

During my stay in London and my goings and comings 
to and from the Continent I have talked to many hun- 
dreds of Englishmen of all classes, from highest to lowest 
I have yet to meet the Englishman who has even tenta- 
tively advanced the opinion that there is any 
chance for ending this war other than by victory, com- 
plete and overwhelming, for the British arms. 

Let me put it this way: Two of the people I have talked 
with about the war are the Home Secretary, Mr. McKenna, 
a member of the Cabinet, and Edward Bell's gardener at 
Sidcup. Briefed, their opinions are interchangeable. 

“This war,” said Mr. McKenna, “was not of our seek- 
ing, but became our duty. Our case is clear, clean and 
perfect. It will be so held in the eyes of the world and so 
recorded in history. Therefore, we must win; 
shall win! There is no doubt of that.” 

“We didn’t want to go to war,” said the gardener at 
Sidcup, “but we had to go. Being Britons, we couldn’t a 
anything else. Now that we have gone to war, we'll win!”’ 


possible 


and we 
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So, to sound this out, I went, one Sunday afternoon, 




















‘ } a ‘ : 
: over to Hyde Park, where the open-air meetings are held. the Ex glishman that the Empire will tri impn I do rt I | wr rs ora rn ers r ta sort 
t A dozen orators were haranguing their interested crowds know the names of the men with whom I talked; but, all Mf stolid, philosophical view 
of listeners. One man, on a platform, with English, in all, they made a fair representation of the average There is no enthusiasm ecra , r hys 
French, Belgian and Russian flags floating above his head, British citizer or the average Londoner, to be more exact teri ibout it These average Eng ‘ { 
2. a very earnest man, was telling his audience about the “It stands to reaso aid one of them, a k-hatted look this war as a job of wor i ‘ 
{ war—how vital it is that Britain shall win, and what it short-coated, pipe-smoking and spat-wearing man, no but Great Britain in it rhe er it th 
i will mean if Britain does not win. He did not say Britain doubt a clerk t stands to reason that Britain must win their country, aided, of course easure ‘ 
will not win or intimate it, for he would have found dis- this war, provided the French and the Belgians and the the Allie but essentially the t ‘ he B 
} favor with his audience if he had. What he drew was Russians do their part. We didn’t want to go to war, you Empiré 1, therefore, a task that ‘ ‘ 
H a picture, with heavy wit, of what might happen if, by know; but, now that we are at war, we sl ot turn | to é ‘ is 
{ any miracle, Germany does win this fight. His listeners Itisour duty. Do you think the Russians get to Ber They do ‘ e! h on when t V 
laughed incredulously. It was too absurd! Buthisspeech sir? They are good fighters, I'm told—those Russia It will end when it is over. They do not go i e future 
i was a plea for recruits; and in a tent near by, with a big chaps; not like our British soldiers, to be sure, but good ive to say that the Kaiser must be« us le 
sign on it reading Lord Kitchener’s Tent, some soldiers fighters They will take a bit of mauling, the will and will be hev are neither elated nor cast dow M 
{ were giving a concert, and singing war ballads that even- those Russians; and | expect the French have their merit mu halls have a song that ends with the q Are 
} tually merged into God Save the King! But England must win—must!” e down-hearted And the answer “No!” is expected 
i Near him a man, with long mustaches, who looked very “ How is it affecting you?” I asked from the audience The No! is shouted the galleries 
J much like a walrus, was defying any of his gathering to “I’m out of a job, sir,”” he said but I had a little laid In the stalls the people look at one another as though the 
show him any proof that Christianity has aleg tostandon. by, and I'm not worrying. There’s plenty worse off than would as} What an absurd question! Why yuuld we 
Another orator was exposing the fraud of patent medicines. I am, sir, and more to follow. I'll manage somehow; and e down-hearted? Or up-hearted, either, for the matter 
Another was expounding a new religion which, he said, when we've whipped those Germans jolly well, times will of that It'sa vr 
it 4 sweeps away all the terrors of dogma, envelops all within be better, sir. This crazy Kaiser has got to be stopped It is a job of work. It is to be, it seen 1 long and 
: its brotherly folds, and urgently needs funds. Another, stopped! We'll stop him! Our place went to smash when arduous job. It has been taken almost stolid Each 
f a black man, with a long frock coat and a very shiny face, the war broke out, what with the men going to war and the man accepts his share of the burden with a spirit that is 
\ held forth on his own creed; and various others, all intensely end of orders, and we had to close; but I’m not complain- almost fatalist What is, is! What is to be, is to be! One 
' earnest, preached their fads, while dozens of good-natured ing I'm too old to go, but my sor has gone; and lil l can't man loses his employment Another ha 1 x r sor 
\ London policemen moved about listening a little here and do much I car I ut a good face on it, sir; and * killed. Business has slackened. A hard winter is coming 
f there, to see that nothing more dangerous than hot air was Just here tl r shouted: on. There will be hunger and distress Taxes will be 
} emitted by these protagonists. “And the U hall float over the imperial palace increased enormousl 
{ There were probably ten thousand people, all told, in in Berlin, and German Empire shall be no more, for A share of the weight of the burden will fall on every 
f the various gatherings round the speakers, and I went Britain will see to it that these things are done. Britain shoulder. Very good! What is the use of whimpering 
t from one crowd to another and talked to at least a hun- shall be master, both on land and on the seas!” about it? What is the good of getting excited about it 
y dred men—men with silk hats and long coats: men with “Hear! Hear!” yelled my friend. “Hear! Hear!” What is, is! There is no sense in trying to be merry and 
i caps, and handkerchiefs about their throats; men with their “Them’s my sentiments, sir,”” he said, turning to me; bright; there is no sense in being cast dow: o everybod 
i ruddy-faced wives holding to their arms; young men who ‘“‘and them’s the sentiments of allthe men] know. Itdon’t is caln And two hundred miles awa less than that 
had stopped there while walking out with their girls; men make much difference what happens to me. I can stick it from the Channel shore—the greatest battle in the history y 
| who were palpably in a small way of business somewhere; out until we crush that Kaiser, and then things will turn.” of the world is being fought—a battle that may wrech 
f men who looked as though they might be owners of large Of all the men I talked to that Sunday afternoon there the Empire 
i shops; clerks; professional men; costers; servants—the was not one who grumbled over the war, complained about Lured by a ittractive poster, a 1 1 went 
{ high, the middle and the low it, bewailed his own hard luc! most of them had been hit to thea ial Goose Fair at Nottingh: fror ‘ 
} In each instance the conversation began with a refer- one way or another—or expressed any but the most abso act all too evident when we arrived i ul t { 
ence to the war, which 1 made, and in each instance the lute conviction that Great Britain will win the war, and Continued on Page 28 
{ 
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THE FAKE BROKER 


S THE fish in the water rises to the ILLUSTRATED BrY PETER NEWELI If he } 


is been interviewed before and 











bright-colored bait of the fisher- been found nonproductive, or if he isin the 
man, so does the human fish — called class called dangerous, he will never know 
the sucker in the parlance of the profes- whose advertisement he has answered. By 
} sion—rise to the lurid bait dangled before dangerous, of course, is meant a man who, 
his eyes by the fake-broker fisherman who fter giving up his money, threatens to or 
angles for the man or concern on the look- does enter a complaint with the Post Office 
' out for capital to begina business, develop Department or the district attorne) 
a patent, increase the size of a manufac It can be said for the new papers that 
turing plant or build a railroad they, of course, would not accept an adver 
The process of catching the human tisement from any concern or individual 
' sucker or prospect is strikingly like the they knew the advertisement to be part 
ancient and strictly honorable pastime of of a fraud. The newspapers protect their 
catching fish with scales instead of money. clients to the best of their abilit ind 
The bait is cast; the fish rises to it and is have been known to offer a standing re- 
hooked, then played; and the deal is ward for information regarding fraudulent 
cleaned up by tiring out the human fish advertisements in their columns. They 
until he is no longer dangerous, but lies © follow up advertisements that are 
' quiet, too tired to make any movement reported to them as part of a prospective 





that will cause the fisherman trouble with 
4 the authorities. 
As in legitimate fishing, several kinds of 


, and have seen to the p r 
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cution and jailing of the advertisers 


hese brokers are able to produce bank 














bait are used; or, rather, the bait is dressed and other references tha t ot 
in several different ways. o the newspapers but even more exact 
Generally an advertisement will appear ing institutions as tot r reliabil und 

in the financial columns of the oldest and honorablene 

most respectable newspapers or maga- When th ers to these advertise 

zines, stating that the undersigned is ready ments are received by the ke ind 

to secure any amount of cash capital for they are received tities that ild 

any kind of enterprise, “whether mining, I t make perse tan t t 

timber, railroad or patent.” ; ery wind of some of our ne ne 
Now is not that an attractive offer to a Bide an iatieatis Ges Ces thn es deeds ee te bn Conctetet offices think that ever dividual or firn 

man who believes he has invented a Sens i> tendons ita Maia in the country needed capital and needs 

machine that will, as all inventions it quickly—they are refu re 

will—in the eyes of the patentee— revolutionize the partic- who go after little money. The really big broker receiv: tudied, with the result that most of them go into the 

ular line of industry with which it is connected? his mail addressed to a newspaper or post-office box waste-basket as posse g no future possil 

The man who has a tract of timber that he, as an experi number—generally the former, for the restrictions round Splendid student ynditior as told by lett ure 

enced lumberman, knows will return him a large profit if post-office boxes are such that a rapidly increasing mail to these mer They ca yst tell your bat sccount 
only he can obtain enough capital to cut it and prepare it a post-office box causes inquiries by the postal authoritic the envelope of your letter. Those letters that are id 

for market, will immediately get in touch, by mail, with which are quite annoying and inconvenient at times tothe ered good fields for labor are regarded as prospect i 

the advertiser, in order to show the financier that, of all boxholder. Good reasons for thus securing mail exist. This generally answered, if the writer is withi illing dista 

the prospective investments offered, this particular one is method gives the broker a chance to le: the necessary by a curt note asking that the person writte1 

by far the best. Nearly always is the opening ofsuchtrans- facts regarding his prospective client, which will determine nterview, with complete data of his project. 7 

actions made by mail. There are afew brokers who adver- whether the advertisement answerer will ever be a client ew is important, as at it is determined the plan | } 

tise over their own names instead of a box number, and so. or not. If it is decided by the broker that he has no the prospect is to be worked; for, like all fisher 

solicit calls instead of letters; but they are the small fry money or will not “give up,” he surely will not anglers hav 
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One of the most successful plans for landing the sucker 
is the plan known among the profession as the guaranty 
plan, which is operated in the following manner: After 
an apparently careful and investigating talk regarding 
the proposed enterprise, which we shall assume is based 
on a certain patent owned by the applicant for capital, the 
broker allows himself to be so convinced by the eloquence of 
the inventor that he at last acknowledges that the inven- 
tion is the most wonderful thing that in all his long years of 
financing has ever come to his notice. 
convinced is the broker of the money- 
making possibilities of this remarkable invention that he 
feels it will be just as easy, if the affair is handled right, to 
secure two hundred thousand dollars as to secure the 
twenty-five thousand dollars the inventor originally wanted. 
At any rate, the new company should have plenty of money 
to assure a big output,so as to make would-be infringers 
timid. Further than that, there is always a possibility that, 
seeing what a wonderful thing the new device is, some one 
may invent something better. Therefore, the new company 
should make all the money it can, and as quickly as it can, 
while the field is all its own. 

This advice is given simply to induce the patentee to 
agree to a large capitalization, thereby increasing the profits 
of the broker. The client, being dazzled by the future pros- 
pects as outlined by this eminent financier, whom he has 
converted to thinking his invention so marvelous, agrees 
to a capitalization of, say, five hundred thousand dollars. 
Of this, of course, the patentee and his friends are to keep 
fifty-one per cent; for they have been warned by this 
broker, who has made their cause so much his own, of the 
danger of allowing those who buy the proposed securities 
to have control, for fear that his friend, the patentee, may 
be robbed of the fruits of his wonderful invention. All of 
which tends to increase faith in this friend and adviser on 
the part of the inventor. 

If the proposed company has not been incorporated, the 
broker, if he is new at the business and greedy, will agree 
to have it done by “his lawyer” for a certain amount, said 
amount being regulated entirely by the knowledge of such 
matters displayed by the client. This amount may run 
anywhere from ene hundred toone thousand dollars. Should 
the client seem to think the charge excessive, he is recom- 
mended to call on several law firms that are recognized as 
being high-priced and to secure their estimate for the work. 

A trip of this kind generally ends the argument, and 
the client pays over his money to the broker, who hires one 
of the cheap incorporation concerns that turn out ready- 
made incorporations at a profit to themselves of from five 
to ten dollars each. Their incorporations, like some ready- 
made garments, do not fit and, in addition, rip easily. 

This transaction may net the broker several hundred 
dollars, and also enable him to form a still better conclu- 
sion as to the sum that can ultimately be extracted from 
the bank account of the prospect who, having paid his 
money, has qualified for classification as a sucker. 


So thoroughly 


Clients Soid Instead of Securities 


VHE larger and more businesslike broker refers his client 
to a lawyer with whom the broker has a working agree- 
ment as regards division of fees and to whom the client 
goes for the purpose of having his company incorporated; 
in which case he gets what he pays for. His company is 
legally and properly incorporated and the by-laws and 
minutes are correctly drawn up. The lawyer divides his 
profit with the broker. 

Should the client have had his company incorporated be- 
fore meeting with his expected source of finances, he is sent 
to the lawyer to have his incorporation papers, by-laws and 
minutes examined; or else the broker recommends changes 
which he says will enable him to sell the stock more easily. 
For instance, if the stock provided is all common stock the 
broker will insist on having preferred stock to sell. If bonds 
are offered for sale the action of the board of directors 
must be examined by the attorney. 

To a man as well acquainted with the corporation laws as 
the average broker is, it is an easy task to find faults and to 
suggest changes that will net him and the attorney as 
much profit as the original incorporation work would have 
netted them, possibly even more. 

This pian is preferred by brokers, because by it the client 
pays them no money; and it must be a very suspicious 
person who would accuse an apparently respectable mem- 
ber of the bar of dividing his fees with the broker who sends 
him the business. Every one knows this is done repeatedly; 
hut to prove it—-that is a different matter. 

The company is now formed, the stock is ready to sell, 
and apparently the broker is in daily communication with 
some of the capitalists he says are on his list. But, strange 
to say, none tnvest, 

The broker reports that these moneyed people think well 
of the project; but, as the patent is undeveloped, they are 
, little timid about it. If, however, they had some assur- 
ance that their principal was safeguarded and would not 
be lost, they would risk the interest on the investment. 

Now is the time to introduce the sucker to the guaranty 
plan. This is generally done by suggesting an issue of 


debenture bonds, which are really simply promissory notes, 
to be offered to the investor plus some stock as a bonus. 
The broker states that these bonds, not being protected 
by a mortgage, should be guaranteed by “some trust com- 
pany or other concern authorized by law to perform such 
services.” 

Oftentimes the client is induced to visit trust companies 
for this purpose. Failing to secure any encouragement, 
he returns for advice to the broker who, sympathizing 
with the client’s opinion of trust companies in general, sug- 
gests the name of some redemption or securities company 
which, he says, makes a special business of guaranteeing 
such securities. 

Immediately the client writes to the redemption com- 
pany and receives a reply, with a blank application form 
which purports to be an application for a contract that 
binds the redemption company tc pay the holders the par 
value of the guaranteed securities at maturity, in consid- 
eration of a cash fee of one per cent of the amount of 
securities so guaranteed, such fee to be payable when the 
application is made. 

If the amount of securities is one hundred thousand dol- 
lars the cash fee paid is one thousand dollars. In addition 
the applicant company agrees to pay the redemption com- 
pany a certain percentage of the money received from the 
sale of the securities. For instance, if the securities mature 
in forty years then twenty-six per cent of the amount 
received is to be turned over to the redemption company 
to form a sinking fund for the payment of the amount due 
the security holders. The strong point about this plan is 
that it is mathematically correct. 

It is not necessary to say that the thousand-dollar fee is 
divided between the broker and the redemption company. 
Seldom—almost never—are any securities sold; so this 
ends the transaction, except the cleaning up or getting rid 
of the client as quickly as it is possible to do so safely. This 
is done by tiring him out or getting another broker to induce 
him to sign a contract—on hearing of which the original 
broker waxes indignant and throws up the whole matter. 

Cases have been known where, the client having given 
bank references, the bank and its officers were so flooded 
with letters asking information and data that they had to 
withdraw their consent to be used as reference, which 
action the broker seized on as an excuse for dropping the 
matter. As he puts it: “‘You can’t expect me to act for 
your company when the bank you give as reference refuses 
to act as such any longer. What’s the matter with you 
that your own bank won’t stand for you?”” That generally 
ends the matter, and all attention is devoted to the next 
victim. 

A few months ago one of these redemption companies 
was convicted of conspiracy to defraud and was put out of 
business. . In court it was shown that it had collected in a 
very short time over three hundred thousand dollars in 
these advance fees of one per cent. In the whole history of 
the company only one corporation had sold any of the 
securities so guaranteed, and in that case only a very small 
amount had been disposed of. 

An enlargement and improvement on this plan consists 
in having the broker tell the client at the start of negotia- 
tions that he represents a large European financial con- 
cern, and that the matter will be laid before this concern 
for its decision. 

In due time the client receives a letter from Europe, on a 
letterhead of the financial concern, claiming resources of 
five million pounds or some other large amount. This let- 
ter states that the investment is one which interests the 
foreign company, and that it will buy the securities at, say, 
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ninety per cent of par, if “guaranteed by some responsible 
concern.”” The client, thinking the matter closed, easily 
parts with one per cent for a guaranty contract, which 
money is divided between the broker, the guaranty com- 
pany and the London concern. 

One of these European concerns, which we shall call the 
Universal Bankers’ Alliance because that is not its name, 
had such an arrangement with bank officials as to enable 
it to give a large and theroughly respectable bank in Lon- 
don and one in Paris as references. Inquirers received 
confidence-begetting reports, though the manager, owner 
and controller of the concern was an American who found 
it convenient to live abroad. 

When the redemption company receives the one per cent 
fee it issues a contract obligating itself to pay the holders of 
the guaranteed securities the par value of the same in full at 
maturity. This contract, being forwarded to the Alliance 
in London, is exchanged for a contract between the capital- 
seeking company and the Alliance, whereby the Alliance 
agrees to sell, or cause to be sold, the securities mentioned, 
at the price agreed on. The contract also binds the com- 
pany desiring capital to pay the cost of such examination 
as the underwriters may decide to be necessary to verify 
the statements of the company. 


The Patron Saint of Green Companies 


HE broker, having sold the securities or secured their 

underwriting, is thanked by the client, who is grateful 
to his patron saint that he has steered clear of sharpers and 
found an honest and able firm of real financiers. The client 
has secured his underwriting, and is told to go home and 
wait for the first installment of cash from London. He goes 
in a happy frame of mind, and waits; but instead of cash 
he receives, a short time before the date on which the Alli- 
ance has agreed to make the first payment, a cablegram 
from the Alliance, stating that it has sold his securities to 
certain European banks, whose names are not given. Before 
paying over the money, the cable states, the banks have 
decided to take advantage of the clause in the contract 
that gives them the right to have an examination of the 
company and its assets made by a representative of their 
selection, at the expense of the company. The company is 
advised that the examiner is ready to sail, and conse- 
quently it must cable several hundred pounds sterling 
in one case the amount was two thousand pounds—imme- 
diately, so that the engineer or examiner may start at once 
for the United States. 

The money having been sent, a man appears, makes an 
examination and returns to England. Shortly following his 
return comes a statement that the alleged facts given in the 
prospectus issued by the company were not substantiated 
by the examination, and the deal is off. Generally the let 
ter expresses indignation because the company has tried 
to deceive the Alliance. Another division of fees occurs 
between the conspirators, making quite acceptable addi- 
tions to their respective bank accounts. 

So able and well equipped was one of these English fake 
financial concerns that an American, noted for his shrewd- 
ness in business, went to London before paying his six- 
thousand-dollar fee, and was entertained lavishly, but in 
a strictly businesslike manner, by the comptroller of the 
London concern. He was even taken to Belgium and 
introduced to alleged bankers, who agreed to buy his 
securities; for, as was stated, they had made money in 
every transaction they had ever had with the London con- 
cern. The American was not in a position then to under- 
stand the hidden significance of that remark. 

This transaction was so pleasing to the American that he 
then and there wrote a letter stating that “in three days 
Mr. Daniels, of the Universal Alliance, had sold his securi- 
ties to the amount of six hundred thousand dollars and that 
any persons desiring capital could be assured of the most 
honorable treatment at the hands of this concern.”” The 
name given as that of the officer of the London Alliance is, 
of course, not the one with which that official signs his 
letters. 

Many thousands of photographic copies of this letter, 
without a date mark, were mailed to prospects; and, being 
printed without city and date, they could be used long 
after the time when the writer’s frame of mind would not 
permit of the letter’s being mentioned. His contribution was 
six thousand dollars plus cost and time of the European trip. 

Even the examiners sent over were fraudulent. One was 
a barber by profession, and another had an engineering 
experience limited to repairing watches. 

A man seeking capital cannot be censured for falling 
for a scheme so elaborate and complete as the one just 
outlined, with its bank references and its contracts 
legally and carefully drawn up. In all these dealings 
the client has not paid the broker a penny in person. 
The broker is willing, he says, to wait for his commis- 
sion until the client receives his funds from the sale of 
his securities. He is then in a position to weep in 
unison with his client when the matter falls through; 
but he smiles to himself when he remembers his share 
of the division of the fees. 

(Concluded on Page 36) 
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"VE been quoted in the papers as being 


umpires, 

a state bounty on their scalps, and the 
destruction of their young wherever found. 
It serves me right for telling my troubles 
to reporters. What I really said was that 
some umpires are partly white and ought to 
be protected by law; but that Baldy Semple 
ain’t human and never was, and there 
oughtn’t to be any closed season on him, 
summer or winter. 

I never said a word about his scalp, be- 


in favor of an open season on 





cause that wouldn’t be worth anything 
except as a curiosity. He hasn’t got hair 
enough to pad one idea a year; but, even 
so, he’s got more hair than brains and more 
brains than heart. He wears his cap down 
‘ on the back of his neck so the half-moon 
won't show; and you can’t get him to take it 
off,even when he makes the announcements. 

Some peo} le Say he’s a good umpire; but 
ask any of the boys that ever played in a 
league where he’s been and they'll tell you 
what he is. 

I’ve known Frank Semple ever since he 
was knee-high to a pop-bottle and I never 
knew any good of him. 
meanest kid that ever lived, and I always 
said that he’d turn out bad; but I never 
thought he’d get to be a real league umpire. 

I used to go to school with him in a valley 
town out here in California before I ever 
thought I'd be famous. If there was any 
devilment going 01 

or robbing a Chink’s vegetable garden, lit 

tle Frankie Semple would be in it, up to the 
neck, stage-managing the whole affair. If 
trouble came of it and somebody had to be 
caught and licked you could bet it wouldn't 
be Frankie. He was too wise for that and 
he had an alibi for every day in the week. 
He was like the general who stays seven 
miles behind the firing lines and directs the 
battle—he takes no chances of being hurt, 
but gets all the credit for winning. 

Just as a sample of the way Frankie op- 
erated, I'll tell you about a fine scheme of 
his"that was going to make us both rich. 
Old Wong Kee had a vegetable garden half a mile out of 
town, and watermelons were worth two bits apiece that 
season. That’s Native Son talk for twenty-five cents. A 
deep, wide irrigation ditch ran along the side of Wong’s 
melon patch and emptied into the creek a quarter of a mile 
below it 

“*Here’s the biggest cinch in the world,” says Frankie. 
“We'll wade up the ditch till we get to the Chink’s place. 
The melons grow right on the edge and all we've got to do 
is pick ’em and roll 'em into the water—the current will 
do the rest. The creek will take ’em pretty near to town 
and to-morrow we can peddle "em from house to house. 
How’s that?” 

Well, the prospectus looked all right to me and I fell for 
it. We left our clothes where the irrigation ditch joined the 
creek and waded and swam till we got abreast of Wong’s 
place. Frankie, always cautious, took a squint through 


He was thestingiest, 


, such as swiping pigeot 











the willows. 

“The coast is clear, Dutch,” “Wong is away 
over on the other side picking Lima beans. Crawl on your 
stomach and he won't see you.” 

** Ain’t you coming too?” I says. 

“Sure I am,” says he; “but I want to stay here to see 
that the first lot gets started all right. Hurry up!” 

I crawled out and yanked half a dozen big Cuban 
Queens loose from the vines and rolled "em into the water. 
I had one eye on Wong all the time, but he never moved. 
It was so easy that I forgot all about the help I was going 
to get from Frankie— forgot everything but how rich I was 
going to be with watermelons selling at two bits apiece. 
I worked like a nailer and made an awful hole in Wong’s 
patch, and was crawling back for more when I heard a 
yell—and there, right on top of me, was the old devil him- 
self, with a pitchfork in his hands! The thing that Frankie 
took for a Chink, and that I'd been watching so carefully, 
was a dummy that foxy Mr. Wong had rigged up to fool 
bad little boys. 

I know now that the safest place would have been on the 
r side of the irrigation ditch, but at a time like that a 
s legs don’t wait for orders from headquarters. Al! 
hat saved my life was the crouching start that I had; and 
if I could go down to first base as fast as I lit out across that 
vegetable garden I'd beat out more infield hits than Ty 
Cobb. It’s a cinch that I broke the world’s record for 


says he. 
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the fifty-yard dash across plowed ground; but, even so, | 
couldn’t shake that crazy Chink. He wasn't 
two jumps behind, yelling murder and reaching for me with 
his pitchfork. 

It didn’t strike me that I wrong 
direction until I ran slap into Wong’s blackberry patch 
The first thing I knew, there it was, dead ahead; and 
bushes looked mountains high. Old Wong had 
chased me into a trap, al d I could tell by the sound of his 
voice that he knew it. It was the pitchfork or the briers 
and I took a chance on the briers 

I’ve got to give Wong credit for being game—he stayed 
right with me. He ran me clear through that 
patch and out on the ot! 
bushes; and you can bet I'll 
best of it in one way and the worst of 
briers caught Wong’s clothes and held | 
have any clothes on, and I went 
greased pig through a Sunday-schoo 
so painlessly. 

When I busted into the open there wasn’t a square inch 
of me that wasn’t scratched and bleeding. Wong wa 
ripped up some himself 
pants in the blackberry 
fork, and he chased me 
quit. 
started across too; but 


more than 


in the 


was heade d 


those 


headlirst 





blackberry 
side— nine f 


never forget ’em 





through there like 


l picnic, 





patch, but he still had the pitch 
half a mile up the creek be 


d Wong 


e he 
I found a deep place and crossed over, ar 
there was a rock pile on my side a 
I made him change his mind. I could always peg straight 
even when I was a kid. 

I took my time in getting back to my clothes 
awful shape. I found where I left 
wasn’t a sign of Frankie, or the m 
to get dressed finally and went home. I've forgotten what 
kind of a lie I told my mother, but it stuck. She plastered 
me with o over me and tme to bed. My 
dad came in when he got home from work and 
at the scratches. 


"em 


elons either 





ntment, cried pu 


took a 100} 


“T don’t know what you've been up to, son,” says he; 


oug! 
t get 1 


came near me once It 


“but, whatever it was, you’ve beer 
I was laid up for a 

and Frankie never 

was a month before I found out how easy I'd been 

He never intended to take a chance himself; and as soo 

as he saw me start to work on the melons 


punished er 
week, so sore I couldr 
clothes on 


lor! 


BROWN 


Anybody But a Biind Chinaman Kaows It!’ 


rows o! those 





t ¢ » 
Dut not near 


He left his shirt and most of his 


‘em, but there 


he made a break 


























































is clothes and ran dow tt res 
While Wong wa ising me 
with a pitchfork wise little Frankie was sit 


ting on the bank in the 


town 


melons to show up. All he had t 





was to hide them in the brus! 
That wasn’t the worst of i ] 
asked him for my share of the money 
“Oh, didn’t I tell you about that says 


he, looking me right in 
melons was all as green as grass 

I never got a cent 
Frankie he had a ne 


if } . 
rifie I always felt as if I had an interest in 


out of it 


saw 


” 


WE. we grew up and broke to 
: i-pro. ba eball together 


lots Sunday 





afternoons al 


‘ ne j 1 passing 
the hat Sometimes we got as much as sixty 
cents apiece I started out to be a first 
baseman, and | would have made a good 


one; but I wasn’t tall enough to spear the 


i throws, so I wound up behind the bat 


ere Ll’ ve bee never since 


her, because he thought 





vould be more money in it. I think he was 
e only kid | ever knew who cared more for 
he did for the game 
As a pitcher he was an awful thing 
; 


itsell 


He 


the money than 





vent into the box just once, and the out 
fielders ran themselves ragg d ch ising lo xv 
hit [hey gave him enough of a beating 


lifetime He 


a while, an 


fooled 
i then he went 


st him a 


round 


ird base to the 


] where he was bars ly able to get by 

I didn’t seem to care much for anything 
it baseball, and when I was nineteen I got 
i chance to be a regular leaguer. My peo 


ple made an awful fuss when I signed with 
Sacramento. From the way my mother car 
ried on anyone would have thought I was 
but I finally 


convinced her that a regular ball club was 


going straight to the bad pla ‘ 


run pretty much the same as the Epworth 
League. Why is it that a fellow’ 
will usually belie ve everything he says and 
his | 


home Frankie was 


mother 


ather won't believe anything? 
When I left still outfielding on Sun 


aa and hoida 


He Was 


, and hollering because the divvy wasn't 


bigger losing his hair too not on the 


top of his 


head, but all over at once—sort of shedding it 
This is not a life history, so I will skip over the next ten 
or eleven years. It’s enough to say that I finally broke into 


the big league and stayed there for six seasons— six tough 


did most of the catching for the Bantams, and you 
rd for it that a first-string backstop earns 
t 


When they h 


boss asked me whether I 


began stealing bases too ofter e 
had any preference, and I said 
11t me down to the ground 


a oe 


California would 
Los Angeles 
“Fine!” says I; and so it 
You ca a what ] 


you ike 


says he, 
was fixed up. 


about the 


Native 





Coast Defender the ll "em in some parts of the 
Fast put the time I was knocking round the pig cir 
cuit I met only one native Californian who said he didn’t 
vant to go bach ] sour grapes with hin The 
statute of limitatior hadn't expired and he didn’t dare 
take a chance 

The Los Angeles club trained down at San Bernat 
last spring hile I us there I heard some t out 
a new umpire tf Al Baum had found somewhere i 
Ore They called him Bald sem pit One of the bo 

tne ] had pla ed } i backwood leagut vith 

me qd knew hu 

Is his first name | s I 

‘I dur », Dut ever liked hin ell ¢ ] 
to li him | nis first ime He is the meanest 
tightest gu t ever lived d the worst judg 
fly ball 

‘That’s Frankie!”’ says I. “The description fit 
like a glove 

D ou know him too @aSkKs Long Tom Hug 


I use »,”” say I. “We went to school together I 

Fresno whe e was kids.’ 

-—_ t hel; é J k Rya i ne | , 

M e he'll let you reason with him in ba " 

The t mie ou Native Sons ha g toge ‘ 
(hiname 

We opens the t home against Oa 
! ‘ f ‘ ¢ } Wi ‘ t | 
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get a glimpse of him 

til just before the 
game but I 
knew the minute he 
walked on to the field 


began, 


that he was swelled 
all out of shape. I 
was warming up the 
Jack Ryan, 
it war Juck 
of those extra-dry 
kidders 
furnish a blueprint 


with nl 
“This must 
1 


your college 


pitcher 
is one 


who doesn’t 


iokes 


coming 
“Time 
greetings 

Now I didn’t ex- 
pect Baldy to fall on 
my neck and kiss me, 
or anything 
that—I didn’t want 
him to; but I did 
think that almost anybody would walk ten steps out of his 
way to shake hands with some one he hadn't seen for ten 
years. Baldy had to pass right close to us on his way to 
the other bench to get the line-up of the Oakland team, and 
he sailed by witheut even turning his head—not a nod; 
not a word! 

| was flabbergasted forasecond. It wasn’t as if he didn’t 
know I was there, because Dillon had already given him 
our line-up and he knew I was going to catch. It had the 
look of a deliberate turndown, and Jack Ryan was as sur- 
I was. He didn’t know what tomake of it either. 

Long Tom did. There isn’t very much that gets away 
from that old boy, on the diamond or off. He was sitting on 
the end of the bench, takingitallin. The first thing I knew 
Long Tom was on his feet, beating time like the leader of 

n orchestra, and ail the boys were singing with him: 


out the 


for 


Auw. 


rs} 
tke 


ta wave of the hand; 


prised as 


cerluinly great to meet a friend from 


' 
low? 


your— 
f me 
What diffe doe down? 


rence it make if he—is—up—or 


If there had been anybody home under that varnished 
roofanything under that blue cap but solid ivory 
Baldy would have tumbled; but he never even looked over 
his shoulder. It was plain to be seen that he regarded him- 
elf as the main attraction round there. 

That was when I declared war. Before then I had been 

illing to treat Baldy the same as any other umpire—no 
bette: but when he pulled that frosty-mitt 
stuff he lost me out of the neutral column. I went back to 
the bench to put on my shin guards and wind pad, and the 


and no worse; 


wove 


ut loose at me immediately: 


| 

' 
‘Say, Dutch, I thought you said you knew that guy?” 
“Good thing they’re such close pals, or we might have 


had to pry ’em apart.” 

“You Coast Defenders sure do love each other!” 

“Oh, well, the poordevilmaybeblind. Mostumpiresare.” 

Is it any wonder that I went out for the first inning with 
houlder? Being that it was the opening 
game of the season the mayor was to pitch the first ball, 
ind of course he had to make a speech. While this was 
heppening I sidled over toward Baldy. He was standing 
there, looking up at thesky, one hand on his hip and the other 
one twirling his mask. I opened up on him kind of light. 

“Every move a picture!” I says. “It’s a wonder you 
wouldn't say hello to somebody, you big, bald stiff!” 

“How d'ye do, Dutch?” says he, about as enthusiastic 
is if a total stranger had just asked him the time o’ day. 

I see they finally chased you back where you belong.” 

That was a fine, friendly greeting, wasn't it? It's a good 

hing for him that he sprung that line out on the field, 
because if it had been anywhere else I would have flattened 
him for luck 

“Well, anyway,” I says, going right back at him, “I was 
good enough to get up there and I stuck for six years. 

lhat’s more than you'll ever be able to say.” 
‘Yeh?” “What club was you with?’ 

Iwice in the same place! He was hunting trouble with 
it coming. What club was I with! Why, 
whole families have busted up for less than that! 

I don’t that you haven't heard,” I says. 

They tell me that in the leagues where you've been 
umpiring there ain't any daily papers or any telegraph 
poles either. Would it be any news to you,” I says, “that 
the Athletics won the World's Series last season?” 

He didn’t come back so very brisk on that one. He had 
to do some thinking, and he was getting kind of pink round 
the wattles from keeping his temper and breathing through 

nose 

‘You'll know all about them little leagues pretty soon,” 
“You're headed straight for ’em now. They tell 
me that Bob Bescher and those other boys stole your wind 
Cheerup! There ain’t manyfast men in the 
You may be able to get by for a couple of seasons.” 


a chip on my 


, 
says he. 


me; i could ser 


wonder 


pad last season 


bushes. 


The Way He Footed With That Envelope Reminded Me of the 
Way a Kid Will Play With a Piece of Cake Before He Eats It 


**I won’t have to go 
there,” says I. “I’ve got 
some dough in the bank 
quite achunkofit. If Iwas 
as tight as you are I expect 
I would have’most a million 
by this time, but I’m a lib- 
eral spender and a nickel 
gets away from me once in 
awhile. The boys tell me,” 
I says, “that you kiss the 
eagle on every dollar you 
get.” 

Well, that pronged him 
inatender spot. I thought 
it would. 

“It’sa good thing you’ve 
got so much money,” says 
he, talking very slow and 
distinct, “‘because I may 
have to take some of it 
away from you.” 

“What do you mean— 
take it away from me?” I 
says. 

“You'll find out what I mean,” says Baldy. ‘“ You’ve 
got a bad reputation as a kicker and an umpire baiter. 
Maybe you think, beeause you’ve been with a second- 
division club in the East, that you can get away with it 
out here on the Coast; but I'll show you different. The 
very first crack you make I'll take some of your dough!”’ 

“You fine me,” I says, “‘and you'll run from the next 
ball player you slap a plaster onto!” 

“Think so?” says he. ‘Now remember, I’ve told you 
how it will be. I won’t warn you again and I won’t put 
you out of the game, but the first kick you make I'll take 
your dough. The president of the league says to bust up 
rowdy ball, and maybe I'll have to start in on you.” 

“You start in on me and I'll tell you where you'll 
finish,” I says. “‘ You’ll finish back in the kerosene circuit 
where you came from. You can’t go taking ball players’ 
money away from ’em withou* paying for it. I'll sick 
all the boys onto you, and they’ll run you out of the 
league!” 

“Sick 'em and be damned!” says he. “It'll cost ’em 
money. Just give me some of your lip when the game starts 
and see what happens to you. Wake up and catch that 
first ball. The mayor has been winding up for an hour.” 

Well, the game began, and in the first inning there 
wasn’t anything to kick about. Baldy didn’t miss any 
strikes. When I got back to the bench I told the boys what 
Baldy said to me about taking my money. Long Tom 
Hughes grinned. 

“T thought you kept kind of quiet out there,” says he. 

“Yes,” says Charlie Chech; “you ain’t afraid of 
your little schoolmate, are you?” 

“Afraid!” I says. “Just let him 
miss one and I'l! show you how afraid 
I am!” 

The chance came in the next in- 
ning. Ryan was working good, as we 
say. He had two strikes on Middle- 
ton and one ball. Hestarted the next 
one straight at Middleton's bean, and 
she broke down and across the inside 
corner of the plate—as pretty a strike 
as you could wish to see. 

“‘Ball—two!”’ says Baldy. 

“What's that?” yells Jack, and I 
was right on top of Baldy in a flash. 

“Don't go calling 'em before they 
break!” I says, yanking off my mask. 
“Remember you ain’t in the bushes 
now! Take a look at "em, you blind 
stiff!” 

“That'll cost youfive!’’says Baldy. 
“Take a look at that and see how 
you like it!” 

“That's right, umpire,” says Mid- 
dleton. “Don’t let ’em show you 
up!” 

I was considerably astonished. I 
didn’t really think he’d have the nerve 
to do it. I thought he was trying to 
bluff me with that stuff about taking 
my money. 

“Me?” I says. “You fine me?” 

“You!”’ says Baldy. ‘Five 
bucks!” 

I got mad then. I slammed my 
mask on the ground, threw dirt in 
the air, and maybe I hooted a little. 
Ryan came running up. 

““What’s the matter, Dutch?” 
says he. 

“Matter!” says I. 
bush umpire has just fined me five 
bucks and I never said a word to him! 
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Not a word!” And, considering what some umpires will 
stand for, I hadn’t. 

Jack began at the feet and looked Baldy all over as if 
he’d never seen him before. 

“Blind burglars are scarce,”’ says he. “There ought to 
be some sort of a premium on ’em; and this one ain’t got 
any hair either. What do you reckon we could get for 
him stuffed?” 

“Do you want me to give you some of what I just gave 
him?” says Baldy. 

“What!” says Jack, acting as if he was surprised. “ You 
don’t mean to tell me that you're actually giving some- 
thing away, Mister Umpire? Why, they told me you was 
so tight that you wouldn't give up anything! They told 
me you wouldn’t give a buffalo nickel to see the Battle 
of Waterloo fought over again—with the original cast! 
They told me wa 

“And five for you too!’ 
tell you that?” 

And that was how Baldy broke into the Coast League 
fining people right and left, the same as if five-dollar gold- 
pieces grew on all the trees. He plastered Tom Hughes 
with a fivespot just for accusing him of being a second 
cousin to a Mexican hairless sausage; he soaked Cap Dillon 
twice for nothing at all; and he fined Rube Ellis for getting 
down on his knees at the plate after Baldy had called a bum 
third strikeon him. The Oakland boys caught it too; for 
when Baldy started out to make it an expensive afternoon 
for the athletes he didn’t play any favorites. 

The thing that made us the sorest was the way the 
papers praised him to the ski-3s. They said he was a great 
umpire and fearless in enforcing discipline. 

“‘A few more arbiters of this sort will put an end to the 
senseless kicking and wrangling over decisions. These dis- 
graceful exhibitions mar the sport and disgust the patrons 
of the game.”’ That was what one reporter wrote. I won- 
der if he ever stopped to think what sort of a ball club ne 
would have if none of the players ever fought for points or 
scrapped when they thought an umpire was handing them 
the worst of it. 

Ball players kick because they want to win games or 
because they hate to lose ’em. Show me a club without 
any kickers and I'll show you a club without any friends. 
Take the pepper and the scrappiness out of baseball, 
and what have you got left? Nothing but an exhibition 
game—no life—no interest. My old boss had the right idea: 

“Don’t be afraid to holler on a bum decision,” he used 
“T don’t want you to pull an umpire’s nose off his 
face or kick him on the shins; but if you think he’s missed 
one on you, tell him so. Tell him loud, so he’ll hear it. 
Holler your head off on every close decision. It will look as 
if we wanted to win a ball game now and then. And,” he 
used to wind up, “the club will pay all fines within reason.” 

On this same subject I wonder how a reporter would like 
it if his editor fined him part of his salary every time he 


’ 


interrupted Baldy. ‘“‘ Did they 


to say. 
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made a mistake? He wouldn't besoready to boost a fining 
umpire then-—that’s a cinch 

Nearly all the umpires understand that a player kicks 
from principle and force of habit, and that often he doesn't 
mean anything personal by what he says. Baldy never 
got that angle through his thick head. Everything was an 
insult to him, and he slapped on fines where any other 
umpire in the country would have turned his back and 
grinned. 

When the first pay day came round several of us had 
little blue receipt slips pinned on our checks. Even Poll 
Perritt had one, and he’s the mildest-mannered man that 
ever walked into-a box. Jack Ryan had two, and so did 
Dilion. The club secretary had paid the fines into the 
league treasury and deducted the amounts from what we 
had coming. Ryan was pretty sore. 

“*And to think that I never laid the weight of a finger on 
that guy!” says he. “I’ve seen leagues where I could have 
murdered two umpires for a lot less than ten dollars, but 
I never saw a league before where a man could converse 
himself into bankruptcy! I don’t know whether this bald 
buzzard is going to be allowed to fivespot us into the poor- 
house; but, just for the fun of the thing, I’m going to keep 
tab on how much he costs this 
club before somebody kills him. 
Frank, Rube, Dutch—gimme 
those blue tags. I’m making a 


collection 


It wasn’t long before he had a 
real collection, at that, because 
Jack got all the players on the 
other clubs to save their receipt 
slips for him. They had enough of 
‘em, goodness knows, for Baldy’s 
only line of conversation seemed to 
be “Fiveforyou!” And if his big 
ears didn’t burn whenever Jack 
added a new blue slip to the bunch 
it was because what Jack said 
about him was too warm to travel 
by wireless. 

mi 


M\e ING about the middle of the 
4 season we went north for a 
road trip, and San Francisco w 


the first stop. Baldy had been 
umpiring in Sacramento, but wher 





we walked into the hotel in San 
Francisco there he was, as big as 
life, smoking a cigar. I'll bet it 
was one that somebody gave him. 

It was the first time he had ever 
put up at the same hotel with us, 
and I guess he wouldn't have done 
it then if he hadn't got a cheap 
rate. He didn’t speak to anybody 
as we came in, and it wouldn’t 
have done him any good if he had. 
Not a player in the league would 
recognize him ¢ ff the field. 

*Hello!”’ says Long Tom. 
“There’s the Human Fivespot!”’ 

“Oh, I guess not human,” says 
Jack Ryan. 

“The old boy looks meaner’n 
mustard this morning,’’ says Rube 
Ellis. “Wonder who's going to AP THUR 
contribute to the support of the 


league this week 

Well, Rube didn’t have long to wait before he found out. 
Baldy was umpiring the bases that afternoon; and in the 
eighth inning, with two down and nobody on, Rube got a 
good cut at one and knocked it a mile. He had to slide to 
beat the relay to third, and O’Leary made a stab at him 
and never even came close to touching him. 

“Out!” says Baldy, jerking his thumb into the air. He 
walked away as if that settled it; but Rube was right after 
him. 

“He missed me from here to Goat Island!’’ howls Rube. 
Anybody but a blind Chinaman knows it!’’ And then he 
made a grab at Baldy’s blouse. 

“Keep your hands off me!”’ says Baldy, but Rube was 
mad by this time, and he spun Baldy round like a top. 

“That'll cost you ten!”’ says he. 

Well, there was a fine mob scene after that. Rube wanted 
to crown Baldy on the spot, and it took three of us to drag 
him away. Cap Dillon told Baldy what he thought about 
it and it cost him five. Harry Meek aired a few opinions at 
the same price. Both of 'em were careful not to touch him, 
and I guess that was why Baldy only fined ‘em five apiece. 

That night there was an indignation meeting in the club- 
house. I didn’t stay for all of it, because I had a date; but 
when I left, Rube Ellis had the floor, and he was proposing 
that we draw straws to see which one of us should murder 
Baldy in his sleep. This happened on a Tuesday. 

On Thursday evening I was waiting in the lobby for 
some of the boys to show up and I noticed Baldy over at 
one of the writing tables, though I can’t imagine who in 





the world would want to hear from him. In this hotel the 


writing tables are on the main tloor and they set along the 
back wall. They have Japanese screens in between to kee p 
people from rubbering over your shoulder and getting an 
eyeful of your correspondence 

While I was sitting there a man and a woman came in 
from the street He was a Dig, red-faced country looking 
fellow about forty years old, and he kept pulling at his cel 
luloid collar as if it bothered him. The woman was rather 
shabby. and she walked with a stoop, as if she had worked 
hard ail her life. I remember that she had on black lacs 
mitts, like my grandmother used to wear. They had quite 
a time picking out a place to sit down, but finally they 
settled at the table next to Baldy, and the man hauled a 
big brown envelope out of his pocket Pretty soo! Long 
Tom came by, and he spotted the couple right away 

‘Look at that rube and his wife,”’ says he. “She's giving 
him an awful call-down about something. She's 
down the law to him right. It mu 
Baldy’s quit writing to listen 
side and see what it’s all about 


t 





ye good, 





Let’s horn in on the other 


The first thing I heard was the woman’s voice. She was 
pretty near crying. 





wilt /Awe, rRoOwa 


“They Totd Me You Wouldn't Give a Buffato Nickel to See the Battle of Watertoo 


“Oh, John, if you'd only listen to me once in a wl 
Why wasn’t you satisfied just to have the home property 


clear? You went and spent your money on these miserable 
stocks and things, and now they're going to take our littl 
place away from us!” 

“But, Ella,” says the man, breaking in, “ain't I told 
you a thousand times that these stocks are just as good 
as a government bond? Look at this Tehachapi North 
Consolidated! It’s worth ten dollars a share this minut 
and = 

““Yes—worth it where?” says the woman. “It must be 
mighty valuable if you can’t borrow two hundred and 
sixty-five dollars on it!” 

“And this Bradwin-Saspamco stock!”’ says the man. 
“Wasn't we offered four hundred for it only last week? 
Wasn't we?” 

“Oh, I wish you'd hus! says the woman, getting mad 
“If you'd taken that four hundred, like I wanted you to, 
we wouldn’t be in this awful fix. Don't you s’pose you 
could get ’em to hold off until noon to-morrow? Think of 
their taking our home away just for that one payment!” 
The woman began to cry. 

“Come along!” I whispers to Tom. “Beat it 

“No; stick a while,” says he. “I want to hear John 
alibi himself.” 

“Now, Ella, don’t cry!” says he. “Please don’t cry! 
Can't you see I got enough to stand without that? What’s 
driving me crazy is that this shark, Petersen, won't wait 
till Martin gets here. I told ’em all about it; I showed 'er 


Prt) 


Pet 


Fought Over Again"’ 











his telegram. ‘My brother ison | way tro Walla Walla,’ 
I says. ‘He would have be« ere to-day there wa 
freight wreck on the line 1 told "em he'd be e sure | 
noor to-morrow and I could ive the money r m t! 
minute Martin gets off the tra lhe old skinfl would 
hear to it Said he had to have the: ney etor 
or the law would have to take it ourse He ad ?t 
eye on that property of ours lor three years, and now s 
his ch e to grab it 

Oh, I wish that oil sto was in Jericho he 
woman, sniffing and blowing her nose If 1 int pu 

yur money into that 

Now be reasonabdi lol Ther i } ! Ng 
wrong with the stock y i know I've been wait gy here 
day, expecting Martin to walk in the door. | was « 
on going to Petersen's place the minute he st ed 
and then at fouro'clock | get this telegram. At fouro 
mind you! If I'd known two hours earlier that Mart 
couldn t ge here I could have borrowed any amount 
money on this stock; but at four o'clock the banks » 
closed. Why, good Lord, Ella! Do you mean to tell 
that any bank in the country ouldn’t loan two hundr 


and sixty-five dollars on gilt-edge securities worth te 
times that much in the oper 
market? Do you mean to t 

me ‘ 

1 thought John had her going 
then, but | was wrong. She cut 
if or } m 

“Tell you! I don't mean to tell 
it< you anything, John Wesley Mil 

Ly You never listened to me in your 
’ life, and you alw iys wa bie to 
| ~\ talk me into your way ol seeing 
y yy things, but this much I do know 
Ale yre going to take my home 
; away—the home that’s as m 
mine as it is yours, because I've 
done a man’s work onit; the home 
that I've slaved for till mar 
the time I thought I'd drop—and 
all for what? Allfor what? Jol 
you've got to do some ctning 
You've got to!” 
John took a good long think 
. I might go to these hots peo 


ple,” says he, “and tell ‘em the 
xI’min. I kind of hate to do that 
though Hotel folks are so sus 
picious of anybody they don’t 
KnOW 

‘Why, John!" saves she “Sus 
picious of you? I'll go along 


and stand right by your side, and 

if anybody says a word I'll tell 

em that you're my husband 

John Wesley Mill a deacon in the 

Methodist Church at Antioch. I 
/ 


y ‘ 


guess that woul nut m up 
My land! 


John grunted 


puspiciou 


I'm afraid my church standing 
wouldn't help with a hotel cler} 
ayshe; “but1s’pose I could offer 
to put up this stock as security 

Why, of course you could! 
ays she, brightening up right 

ay “The ver thing! Why 
didn't we think of that before?” 


“7 


“he yd know what this stock was worth,” says Joh: 
‘All I want is two hundred and sixty-five dollars till noon 
Lo-morrow better till eight o'clock in the eve ing. in 
case Martin runs into another wreck or something. That 
would be twet ty-ilour hours Think of it! Stocks wort 
pretty near three thousand dollars put up as security for a 


measly two } ixty-five! It just shows what an 





awful tight f i get himself into when he'll ta} 
a chance on losing that much property for the sake of a 
little ready « t 
“But you d have to give the hotel people something for 
ve use of the money, would! t ou?” the woman 
“Give ‘em something?” says Joh: Give ‘em 
Why, say! There ain't anyt! ing 1 wouldn't give ‘em for 
the sake of the accommodation! One hundred per cent for 
four hours! That's what I'll offer ’em.” 
at’s too much,” says sh¢ ‘a whole lot too mucl 


They wouldn’t ask it. Ten dolla would be a great plenty 





‘Look here, Ella,” says he; “you don’t understand 
these things j ina ce er and there ain't : 
way out no price is too hig! Ain't. I risking all this stock 
in case I can't redeem it to-morrow nig ht? Ain’t 1? Ar 
what’s two hundred and sixty e dollars to us if we 


keep our place You know I can get five hundred 

thirty from Martin as easy as winking 

then! What are you a-fussin’ about 
‘I s’pose Martin wouldn't mind 

g; I could see t t 
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»)—By Frederick Irving finderson 


NNE ERSKINE had long since ceased to be a 
mere mortal—no matter how splendid; she 
had lost art. Women crowded 

about her on the occasions of her rare afternoons, 
seeking with eager eyes, touching with trembling 
fingers. Piretti one day offered her an unconscion- 
able sum for the secret of her skin. He, for trade, 
had dared ask the question women kept locked in 
their heart as if youth, ever-vivid, vivacious 
youth, were a matter of how or why, instead of being 
an axiom, a fact. For youth is a fact, no matter 
how much we may seek to controvert it by artifice. 

During her Broadway season Holbard, her man- 
ager, had taken to sitting out in front on Tuesday 
and Thursday nights, when she alternated Isabella 
and Francesca, her two prime roles. Holbard 
whose temples were beginning to show gray, whose 
long, thin fingers were beginning to curl and grow 
fat! Holbard had been counting the measure of her 
art in the box office for many years now. 

She caught him watching her the first night, but 
she said nothing His face seemed fairly to spring 
out at her from the st ippled darkness of the house. 
Then, quite casually, one day he told her that the 
Variety Combination, old Heinemann himself, was 
feeling him out on the prospect of booking her for 
forty weeks in her big scenes. There was money in 
and a little more ease and leisure 
than she had allowed herself ever before, he added 
absent -mindedly. 

And, after all, why not? 


and others as distinguished. 


become a 


it, and glory too 


Bernhardt had done it, 
And, when all is said 
great dramas are great only because of 
The part is greater than the whole 
It is so in ali art. Think of the great pictures that 
incomprehensible to the masses except when 
rendered as fragments. People do not go to the 
for the unintelligible gibberish of foreign 
a harmony, that attracts 
ind tl carry home the fragment ringing 
in their ears. That fragment is the opera to them. 
Men live and die and are forgotten except for some 
one act, sublime or ridiculous. The public treasures 
the high lights, the supreme moments. 

Anne Erskine watched the manager narrowlyas he talked. 

“You are a plausible devil, Holbard,” she said suddenly. 
She fixed her eyes on him with a trick of hers that always 
turned him inside out. ‘“ Te!l me, Holbard’’—she was lean- 
ing forward and resting her chin in her hands—“ what do 
you find of interest down in front these nights? Last night 
you sat through the intermission.” 

Holbard shifted uneasily under her gaze. 

“Were you studying me, Holbard? Eli? Don’t look in 
Look at me! Were you studying me, Holbard?” 
He raised his hands in mute protest. He was beginning 
to take fright for fear he had said too much. He had not 
known until now that she had been cognizant of his silent, 
studious vigil out there in front. She had a disconcerting 
way of putting two and two together for 
four, when 

“Were you listening to what they were saying about 
Holbard? Tell me: what were they saying about me?” 
“My dear child!” he protested weakly. 

“If you do not tell me,” she said, “I will tell you. Iam 
and I know what women say about each other.” 


and done 


their big scenes. 
are 


opera 


tongues: it is some aria, 


them they 


the fire! 


an inevitable 
he prided himself on being most subtle. 


just 


me 


awoman 

She waited for him to speak; but he continued to stare 
Then 
there came an unexpected break, much to the relief of the 
manager. 
It was Mademoiselle Verzain, a European artiste, who had 
just come over; and he was taking her about in his awk 
ward, homely way. Ti 


at the fire on the hearth, supremely uncomfortable 


Heinemann was coming in with some woman. 


e two women appraised each other 
Soon the party was split up into pairs, 
Heinemann and Anne Erskine in front of the fire—Heine- 
mann, as usual, inexpressibly solemn and rubbing the huge 
wart that rode astride one nostril, while he sedulously 
the topic uppermost in his thoughts Anne 
Erskine as a topliner at the Varieties. Heinemann was, in 
some curiously grotesque way, telepathic. When he desired 


with swift glances. 


avoided 


anything very much he would consume oceans of time, if 


need be, scheming to make the other side of the bargain 
seem to propose it 

“She is tremendously ugly—isn't she, Heinemann?” 
whispered the gorgeous Anne Erskine in his ear. The fat 
old kobold of the nation’s theaters winked mysteriously. 

“She is the ugliest voman in the vorld!” he whispered 

“I pay her two tousand dollar a veek for being 

80 ugly, matame.” 

He drew off and looked at her with an air that seemed to 
say he would be very glad to pay Anne Erskine the same 
figure for being so beautiful; but he did not say it 


though he felt quite sure she was thinking it. He was 


thickly. 


At First Liscomb Winced Under the Blow to His Personal Pride 


felicitating himself on his good fortune in having Anne 
alone by the fire that afternoon, with Holbard to take care 
of the ugly creature; but he was unable to pursue his 
hypnotic suggestion farther, for at this auspicious moment 
Bayard Liscomb came in, following hard on the heels of 
the maid with his card, as though he owned the place. For 
all that this elegant Icy Liscomb had been ambassador to 
France, and had served brilliantly in equally onerous posi- 
tions, his claws were always drawn here. He had been 
playing the bear to Anne Erskine for so long that his 
hopeless infatuation had become classic. 

No sooner did the vaudeville king see the diplomat than 
he gave an exclamation of disgust. He rose, picked up his 
new artiste and made off, with an elaborate leave-taking 
of the brilliant beauty and scant courtesy to the interloper 
who had interrupted his little chat just at the moment 
when it seemed to be coming to a head. Though Anne 
Erskine dandled Liscomb at the end of a string to a point 
of despair that made him dull and stupid, nevertheless she 
gave him time that belonged to others. 

“Did you ever see an uglier woman?” she asked as the 
three turned from the door and resumed their seats. “* Yet 
Heinemann is paying her a fabulous sum just for being 
ugly. She is what he calls an artiste!” 

She picked up a silver mirror on her dressing table and 
began running deft fingers through her wonderful hair. 
There is no color named to describe that hair. Women who 
talked about her between the acts said that Piretti—the 
same who had the effrontery to ask for the secret of her 
skin and, had he secured it, would doubtless have plastered 
the Newark meadows’ billboards with the advertisement 
drew royalties through the box office for giving her the 
exclusive use of the tint. However that may have been, it 
was wonderful hair. Liscomb Was thinking so, at any rate, 
as fascinated he watched the play of her fingers among 
the tresses. 

“Holbard says I am getting too old to play Isabella,” 
Anne said presently, studying Liscomb in her mirror as 
though curious to see the effect of her words. 

“Anne! Anne!” cried the anguished Holbard, springing 
to his feet and looking at her imploringly. She smiled back 
at him. 

“Holbard,” she said, “you are as transparent as jelly. 
And as sticky too!” she cried. “ You stick to every new 
idea that flits across the face of the house! He has been 
listening to what the women are saying about me between 
the acts—eavesdropping, Liscomb. And now he thinks it 
is time to sandwich me in between a monkey circus and a 


tramp monologue at the Varieties, twice a day! 
That’s why you brought Heinemann here this after- 
Holbard. Don’t deny it! Heinemann, as 
usual, used all his time baiting a trap for me.” 

“She is in a tantrum!”’ cried the manager, appeal- 
ing to Liscomb. 

“*Possibly,”’ said the woman calmly. “‘ Neverthe- 
less, you are right. You are nearer right than you 
think! I am going to close Saturday night. We 
‘lose in Francesca,”’ she added; and she continued 
softly, as she tapped the table with her fingers: 
*** And in the book that day they read no more.’”’ 

“But this is madness—sheer madness! Anne, the 
house is sold out to the last week, five weeks off! 
And the advance sale for Chicago is beyond any- 
thing we have ever had!” 

The agitated manager was walking the floor. 

“We close Saturday night,” she repeated, staring 
Holbard out of countenance. “I have made my 
decision. It is irrevocable. Say that I am ill—tell 
them anything you wish; pay the company a two- 
weeks’ envelope out of my pocket.” 

“Liscomb,” cried Holbard, “say something! She 
will listen to you!. She is insane, I tell you! Her 
nerves have gone to pieces. Just because she saw 
me sitting out in front last night during one scene 
and an intermission - 

“ During two acts and an intermission,”’ corrected 
the woman. “And last Tuesday the same thing 
and twice last week, Liscomb. Oh, Holbard, I know 
your tricks! Wasit by accident that the lights were 
dimmed in the book scene last week? I thought so 
until it happened the second time, Tuesday. But 
enough of this!” she cried, springing up and seiz- 
ing Holbard by the shoulders. “‘We 
friends—too old friends—to quarrel. And we shall 
quarrel, Holbard and leave me 
now. I want to talk to Liscomb. He won't lie to 
me, even though he is a diplomat.” 

She pushed him out and shut the door on him. 

“Do you really mean that you have made your 
decision to close?”’ 


“] 
] 


noon, 


are too good 
] 


unless you go away 


asked Liscomb incredulously. 
have made my decision. Oh, *t all Hol- 
bard. I have known it was coming— watched it 
tried to fight it off; but when he takes to dimming the lights 
for me—and watching me from the front 
women— that is too much! 
“But, Anne—just 
it is vandalism!” 
* Achieved so much!”’ she repeated disdainfully. ‘‘ What 
Merely the first skirmish! It is n 
task of achieving that tears one’s soul to bits: it i 
task of holding what one has achieved. You know that, my 
good friend—and finally the time comes,” she con 
wearily, “when the game is hardly worth the candle. 
This ~vas his cue to offer himself et his shrine once 
The incisive, arrogant 
lost beneath the ntle of humility imposed by his hope- 
She let her glorious head sink back in the 
chair and closed her eyes; a smile played over her features 


it ist 


and listening to 
That is the end!” 
when you hi 


ive achieved so much: 


is achievement? 


Liscomb of the outside world was 
less passion. 


One might have thought she was listening to some delicious 
music. 

Finally he came to a stumbling finish, bitterly conscious 
that once more his words had fallen on deaf ears. 
lightly and seized a little silver-mounted baton from the 
She touched him with it in irritating burlesque. 
my faithful Old Dog Tray! 
“You make me feel as though I had been eavesdropping 
Once more, Sir Knight, you lay 
your heart at the feet of Isabella. Last time it was Fran- 
cesca. Would you be on your knees to me if I were one of 
the witches? Would your words burn if I were myself?” 

“You are cruel!”’ he cried, amazed at her moods. 

‘I am the most beautiful woman in the world!” 

He had told her this many times with trembling lips. 

‘You could not love even Isabella if you had her to 
breakfast every morning. No! No! You could not, Lis- 
Don’t put together one of your pretty phrases. 
I saw you!” she cried accusingly, yet mockingly. “I saw 
the look you gave that little Verzain! If you looked at me 
that way, Liscomb,” she said suddenly, her eyes burning, 
“IT would kill you! I would, indeed, Liscomb—if I loved 
you. Marie!” she called, putting off this new mood zs 
though it were a cloak. A maid came through the cur- 
tained doorway behind them. “ Ask Elsie if she will com 
here for just a moment.” 

Some women affect their years with the same intensity 
of purpose with which others deny them. Such a one was 
the woman who entered. Liscomb had the impression of 
an emphasized middle age and a colorless personality. 
Anne advanced to meet her, put an arm about the woman's 
waist and drew her to her side in an affectionate embrace. 


She ros« 


plano. 


“ Rise, she cried gayly. 


on some holy devotions. 


comb! 




















“This is my sister Elsie,” 
him with another look. 







Then the actress turned and looked so questioningly at 
Liscomb that the diplomat was embarrassed. 
she said; and she challenged 


Plainly Anne was playing on the contrast of their two 
persons, but the humor of it seemed too cruel for him to 


attempt to parry. He 


concerted in the 
world. 
them without a word. 
halting end. 
turned to him. 

“Liscomb,” she said then, 


presence of 


advanced 
graceful phrases to Elsie, who appeared 


Anne dropped into a cl! 


and 


famous 


air again 


addressed 
somewhat dis- 
man 
ind 
At length the interview came toa 
As the draperies closed behind Elsie, Anne 





some 


of the 


watched 


“do you know why that 


woman is old? I will tell you: she plays at age that I may 


play at youth. 


it. That is her part.” 


It is part of our detestable stock in trade. 
Liscomb, I am ten years her senior! 


But she would deny 


She paused, waiting for him to say something; but he 


did not speak. 


He felt a bitterness rising. 


“Let me tell you the whole truth about this matter,” she 
continued: “I have gone on year by year sacrificing my 


family to my own ends. 

woman to sink into age 
” y ° : 

owns? No; you do not 


has done that for me 


tinue to be Isabella or Francesca 


because you are a man! 
and more! And all that I might con- 
for you, Liscomb, and 


Do you know what it means for a 
to plead to more years than she 


Elsie 


the rest of your kind, who make a god of high lights. Ah,” 
she cried with sudden passion, “if you but knew the shifts 


you put us to by your ceaseless clamor for ideals! 
am through! 
I tell you I am done!” 


sick and tired of it all. I 
Liscomb! 


I am 


I am through, 


She fell to weeping, her head in her arms on the table. 
These tears were not for him, he felt, with a sudden tight- 


ening of the heart. 


had been asked to be a witness to it, 


himself, because he 
After a time the 
and found his hat 


tension 


Just how this scene fitted in, 


why he 


he could not have told 


had never before seen into the shadows, 
became unbearable. 
and stick in the hall. 


He rose 


As he was let 


ting himself out he encountered the sister, on whom he 


looked now with different eyes. 
“She is not herself,”’ he whis- 
pered. “I think you had better 
go to her. After a while,” he 
said, “you might tell her x 
He paused. “Oh! I don’t know,” 
miserably. “I don’t 
know what you can tell her for 
me.” And he bowed himself out. 
Holbard, in his many years of 
worthy striving, had come to 
recognize what we glibly call 
temperament as something in- 
tensely tangible, always to be 
reckoned with. This in spite of 
the fact that Anne Erskine, the 
woman with whom his profes- 
sional life had been associated 
so minutely, was farthest 
the mercurial. Yet now heeased 
his troubled spirit with the com- 
forting assurance that her fierce 
declaration that she would end 
her career at its zenith was but 
a tardy evidence that she, too, 
was of the rule, not of the ex- 
ception. But Holbard was easy- 
going, anxious to let well enough 
alone—though it must be con- 
fessed that well enough with him 
had heretofore been superlative. 
Things flowed on in clock- 
work routine at the theater 
there is nothing so lulls one into 
security as the orderly proces- 
sion of long-established detail. 
Liscomb came, as usual, nightly — 
sometimes for « ere act or a 
scene; once, on Saturday night, 
for the whole picture. He sat 
back in Holbard’s box, watch- 
ing the house and the woman, 
vaguely wondering which was 
the more wonderful—the art of 
the woman or the human emo- 
tions on which she played. One 
thinks of art as something abso- 
lute, enduring; something that 
must go on forever and ever. 
Saturday night, during the 
third act of Francesca, Liscomb 
turned to Holbard and whispered 
the question that was uppermost 
in his mind. Holbard shook his 
head in answer. He had done 
nothing, she had done nothing, 
since that scene in her drawing- 
room. Liscomb had tried to 


he said 


from 
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see her; but she had always ser 
other time not . 

Monday night she wz 
Vanities. 


it word begging off; 
ther 

us to revive Ferdinand de Gar'’s 
Ten minutes before the curtain rose Holbard 


came out and stumbled through an announcement of 
which nobody could make head or tail. It finally filtered 





house that A 
ce gathere d for this historic rev 


though the orchestral finale was 


n 
through the 


and the bri 





ne Erskine was unal 






as solemmy as 





ed out 


later in the evening that the company had 
I 


iver ‘ lor } . 
been given two-weeks envelopes, and the newspapers made 


next mor 





the most of it the : 
taker said that the yuse had been 
and the establishment 
Holbard 
had dawned on 
had made a hi 
fair warning 
with the apt lies of wh his profession must be the master. 
It was not the money loss, great as that must be, that 
overwhelmed him; both he and Anne were long since 
beyond that need. It was the fact that these last few d iys 
he himself had gone on placidly assuming her to possess 
vagaries of temperament which he understood now never 
had been and never would be a part of her nature. 





g. At Anne’s home a care- 
stripped for the winter 
where, he did not know. 
rs worse by re 


had gone 





fusing to be seen. It 
that he 
n I 


him with sickening 
ll of the affair. 
ld him to let the thing dow: 


conviction 


She had give im 





+] 


genuy, 


It was 
the old story of Holbard’s letting well enough alon 

Now her retirement had become a vulgar sensatior \ 
personage for whom thousands of people make a pilgrim 
age to the city during her Broadway engagement every 
year could not drop out of sight, erase herself from the 
The public holds its idols 
Anne 
explain herself plausibly, else she becomes a mystery 


picture, without an uphe aval. 
too closely to account. An artiste such as must 
and 
to become a mystery in these days of personal journalism 
is a prospect to shudder over. 
Holbard could not go before the curtain now to explain 
that women, nibbling chocolates between the acts, had 
begun to whisper malicious! 


ly that Time was at length dis 
covering flaws in this perennially perfect creature; he could 





ae 








’ oming too heavy lor mo i art to carr 
re could not admit that his star was r y away from 
an inevitable anticlimax. There was ne gt ld sa) 
He hesitated so long that s es were ust Anne 
Ex ‘ he ze ho ee t ‘ ‘ 

As to Lise he did not ; 
were at his i ar ‘ t ive I 
l othing came of it. At first he ‘ j ‘ 
to his persor ri ‘ t Z a i 
t ‘ Fina he } " “ ‘ 

eat, he was iT} ri to f i ‘ 9 

yut Anne ime is knowledg 
! He beg er; he ende A g hin 
‘ She } vith his love for Isabella j 
ri esca. } perspective, he bey to a 
} elf if, indeed, it were not the ideal I held 
his ughts captiv ill these i P mut, il 
were true, it was partly her fault. She had er ou 
of her part—on the stage or off. In truth t ma 
had al 


See me d t 


characters. 


It had been a strange tl 


had never 


the splendid fri ndship that had grown up between tl 
Sitting out there in the house night after night, followi 


her « very word and ut 
of his finer understand 


} 


sand ot 


delight to him than to 


intimate, 

gallery, wa 
As lIsabella—after 

was herself to him 


had been str 





suddenly announced de 

her. It was as though she 
herself the ¢ eater p 
conscience, else why that 


Anne Erskine Had Long Since Ceased to be a Mere Mortal; She Had Become a Lost Art 








let him approach 


er mortais—-t! 


the relish had been the greater that, as a rule 
! far more per 
there to claim an envied s} 
all, that 
Now he 


cken dum 
















































































ie living embodiment of het 


this infatuation of hi he 
very close to her, in s] f 


ture with emotions which, in spit 
g, he must be sharing with a thou 
is had always been almost “au Keener 
sit with her in her drawing-roon 
some other 
sonal than the hoi potiot of pit i 
ire of her attention. 
was her greatest r le — she 
began to understand why he 
b that memorable afternoor by her 
termination to put her career betind 


rt ol 


were dt royil 


played sO conspk 
expected a role? 
It was some weeks later that 


Heinemann, the mogul of the 





stage, found Liscomb out in 
| te old mani 
assumed to have half 
the Erskine—as he had 
called he r 


hiding place 





in the press of 


things. Heinemann admitted it 
had been “goot publi 
this running away and hidir 


but she had stayed out too long 
1 missed her cue if she 
intended to 
What he wanted of Liscomb now 


was to have him come to see the 


now; has 


ever ome bac 


newest jewel in his crown. Ver 
zain would make her début 
following Tuesday it w 
irable to be bidden to i 
Heinemann opening b 
hoor himself lor 
had nothing but 


imperial crown; 


quite de 
Heine mann 
jewels in his 
his career Wis a 
then And m 


would be worth 


procession ol 
Verzain! It 


seeing how ugly a 





female could 
be for two thousand a week 

So Liscomb went He 
admitted from hi 


side door up the famous stone 


steps where itl aid He eman 
sits alone until all hours of the 
morning, long after Broadway 


ha gone to bed, scheming 
mar wer's box had bee wt aside 


for Liscon D, ar 
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By Irvin S. Cobb 


PUNT? wt 


landed on the Continent in the middle of 
and until the present time of writing, which 
first week of October Say, seven weeks 
I do not believe a single waking hour has 
passed without my reading or hearing by word of mouth of 
illeged atrocities perpetrated in this war. 

From Belgian, from French and from English sources 

have had hundreds of tales of barbarities by Germans. 
From German sources I have had hundreds of tales of 
harbarities by Russians, French and British 
but particularly by Belgians. 

| dare say my opportunities for inquiring into the truth 
or the falsity of these stories have been as good as those cf 
any other presumably impartial correspondent in the area 
of military activities. For two weeks I was constantly 
with the German columns in Eastern and Southern Bel- 
gium. For nearly four weeks I was in the German frontier 
city of Aix-la-Chapelle, and during that time made two 
trips across the border to visit Belgian battlefields which 
were not on the route of my earlier movements. 

I have made painstaking efforts to find out the exact 
facts in such instances of alleged atrocities as came under 
my direct observation. I have tried to be fair to both sides 
and to get at the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. 

My deliberate 
of the stories are 


“MINCE I 
S August, 
WJ is in the 
altogether 


Belgians, 


personal opinion is that eighty per cent 
absolutely untrue. The remaining twenty 
per cent I have mentally catalogued in this way: Ten per 
cent were grossly exaggerated and ten per cent approx- 
imately correct. At the same time let me add that in a 
majority of instances I am convinced the persons who 
peddled these hideous accounts of mutilation and torture, 
and murder and rapine, believed them to be true. They 
believed them to be true because they wanted to believe 
them; so they did believe them and gave to them as wide 
a circulation 


as pussible. 


Stories Told in Both Camps 


O° R people at home know that in politics and religion 
most of us are perfectly willing to accept as verities 
whatever wrongful acts ere attributed to our opponents, 
and just as ready to deny, without ever asking for the cir- 
cumstances, the improper acts attributed tc our own side. 
it is that flexibility of judgment which causes horse races 
ind lawsuits and heated presidential campaigns, and 
schisms in doctrine. 

When nations go forth with arms to destroy one 
this trait 


another 
, is accentuated tremendously both 
among the active participants and among their more or 
partisans. 

3 t said just 
for two weeks 


it seems to me 


less MSSive 
before, I was actually with the German 
I accompanied or followed the 
Germans into perhaps thirty cities and towns, ranging in 
from Brussels, Louvain and Liége to inconsequential 
llages whose names would mean nothing if I enumerated 
therm here. I saw them on the march, in camps, in newly 
sptured towns, in hespitals and garrisons, and on still- 
moking battlefields. . saw them going into action 
though I did not see them actually engaged—and coming 
out of action. I hesitate to attempt to say how many 
indreds of thousands of German soldiers I saw, with my 


idvance 


own eyes, between August nineteenth and the present date. 
I might miss the actual figure by a hundred thousand—yes, 
or by two hundred thousand. 

At any rate I had abundant opportunity for studying 
them in masses, in groups, and as individual units. And 
when I was told or when I read that they had made a sport 
of spitting children on lances, and that they had locked 
women and priests up in churches to be burned to death 
and that they had suspended old men from rafters and put 
an end to them by lingering torments which old Geronimo 
would have envied, I found it hard to believe that these 
things were done, because I had witnessed no such crimes 
myself, nor was I able to come on a single human being 
who admitted having witnessed them personally. 

I recalled the officers I had seen paying scrupulous and 
exact courtesies to Belgian men and women under whose 
roofs they had been billeted, and the private soldiers I had 
seen flirting with Belgian girls and dandling Belgian babies 
on their knees. To me it did not seem humanly possible 
that these men, belonging to a race we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as home-loving and God-fearing, would 
turn—on the instant, as it were—to a pack of ravening, 
bloody-minded, lustful brutes practicing warfare after the 
fashion of the Apaches. 

On the other hand, from the time I first came in contact 
with German soldiers until I left Aix-la-Chapelle to go into 
France I have been hearing daily and hourly of frightful 
crimes that were laid at the door of Belgian noncombat- 
ants. It has been dinned into my ears that Belgian vil- 
lagers poisoned the water and food which German soldiers 
ate; that they gouged out the eyes of wounded Germans 
who fell into their hands; that they bound helpless prison- 
ers to trees and disemboweled them alive; that they cut 
the throats of sleeping Germans; that they chopped off the 
hands and the breasts of Red Cross nurses; that, under 
the secret leadership and inspiration of their priests, they 
conspired to massacre German garrisons; and finally that 
their favorite outdoor sport was pot-shotting at civilians, 
at hospital men and at scattered detachments of soldiers 
from the ambush of hedges and houses. 

I found it just as hard to believe these hideous things as 
I did to believe the equally hideous acts attributed to the 
Germans by the Belgians and the English; for I remem- 
bered tne Belgian country people as civil, courteous people 
who, so far as I could judge, accepted the presence of the 
invaders with a smiling, easy-going tolerance that made 
me marvel. I remembered how they stood outside their 
doors with buckets of water for thirsty German soldiers 
to drink; and how they accepted the prices paid them in 
German money, for supplies taken by German troops, with 
every evidence of abiding satisfaction. 

Who was right? That was the question. Was the aver- 
age Belgian peasant like unto Kipling’s diagnosis of the 
little brown brother—a combination of half devil and half 
child? Did he smile by day and stab by night? Did he 
show a face of subserviency to his conqueror while his heart 
plotted diabolical reprisals for the invasion of his country 
and the occupation of his towns? Was the German soldier 
what he had seemed to be—a rather kind-hearted lumber- 
ing chap, who did his duty as he saw it—or rather, as his 
officer saw it—asking no questions, but preserving pretty 
generally a good temper? Or was he, by merely putting 
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into his hands a gun and a little authority, 
into a murderous and a merciless maniac? 

I resolved early not to trust altogether to the evidence 
of my own eyes, which put so fair an aspect on the motives 
and the behavior of both sides; and I endeavored by every 
means in my power to come at the conditions that under- 
lay the top-water indications. At the end of seven weeks 
of reasonably conscientious reportorial work I 
proved—to my own satisfaction, at least—‘that, speaking 
generally, these are the facts: 

A certain proportion of the Belgian population, usually 
confined to rural districts and small towns, were, during 
the first month of hostilities, much addicted to firing on 
German troops and individual Germans from the roofs and 
windows of their houses and from the shelter of their 
hedgerows. In a majority of cases these attacks were 
sporadic and incidental, undoubtedly the work of individ- 
uals acting on their own initiative. 


transformed 


have 


According to the Laws of War 


OR can I doubt that a certain primitive passion, fed and 
fattened, perhaps, by a sense of the helplessness of 
their nation, has led individual Belgians to seek reprisal on 
the persons of German civilians who were reckless enough 
or brave enough to pass through the country without ade- 
quate military protection. 

The Germans do not attempt either to excuse or to 
palliate the severity with which they retaliated for these 
assaults on them. They justify their action under the laws 
of warfare. Even though they did deny it, the wasted vil- 
lages, the burned homes and the rows of new graves in 
the fields and gardens would give the lie to their words 
Without exception they have destroyed the houses whence 
shots were fired on them; and they have killed, by hanging 
or shooting, all the male adults found within those houses 
sparing neither the young nor the old. Yet I was assured 
that, from the first, the Belgian populace had ample prom- 
ise of humane treatment if they remained peaceable and 
committed no overt acts against the Germans, and ample 
warning of the death and destruction in store for them if 
they raised armed hands against the troops. 

In either event it is conclusive that the Germans kept 
their word; they kept it with the unimpassioned, deter- 
mined German thoroughness which appears to be charac- 
teristic of their whole military system. If this were not 
true, how could I have found extended areas in Belgium 
through which hundreds of thousands of German soldiers 
had passed without signs of wanton damage of any sort 
districts where the houses were all intact, the crops 
untrampled, and the fruit left hanging on the trees, and 
not so much as a window smashed or a haystack toppled 
over? 

Naturally it is shocking to think that, in very many 
cases, when the invaders dealt out their deadly punish- 
ment the well-doing suffered with the guilty. Scores of 
times, no doubt, the folly and the sudden fury of one man 
brought destruction on his family and his neighbors. Yet 
it would be as unfair to say that always these innocent 
victims fell before German rifles as it would be untrue to 
say that a majority of them were not Belgians. Here I want 
briefly to describe a bracketed pair of illustrations. 
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In the first week of August incensed Belgian peasants 
went forth man-hunting. They resolved themselves into 
amateur posses to search out suspected spies and hostiles. 
An old man and his wife, both Hollanders living not far 
from Brussels, abandoned their home in a panic, and set 
out afoot for neutral territory across the Dutch border. 
After they reached a strange neighborhood a group of 
excited farmers halted them and demanded to know their 
business. In answer to. a question the frightened couple 
answered “‘Ja!”’ Instantly they seemed to realize that the 
use of a word having a German sound might damn them 
and they stammeringly hastened to changeit to “Oui!” To 
the half-crazed peasants this was sufficient proof that the 
pair were German spies, and they killed them both and 
left their bodies in the road. 

The other case was equally pitial le. When the world 
war broke out with such sudden violence an aged Scotch 
gentleman, J. Monroe MacKenzie, was in Aix-la-Chapelle 
taking the baths for rheumatism. In company with sev- 
eral others of British nativity he left Aix on August ninth, 
meaning to reach Ostend and from there to cross to English 
soil. The party started in carriages. A few n 
Belgian border they were stopped and turned back by 
German troops, who told them—truthfull 








les over the 


enoug! that 
j ead and that it 
would be dangerous for them proceed farther. This 
happened between elen and Dolhai The refugees 
obtained lodging for the night in the house of a Belgian 


customs officer. 





on 


ute just i 


fighting had begun along their 








Among them was an English lady, 


y, traveling with her 
two small children, one of whom was ill, and a trained 
nurse. During the night some one in the house, presum- 
ably the owner of it, fired from a hole in the roof tiles on a 
passing squad of Germans. The Germans surrounded the 
house and set fire to it. They spared the women and 
children; but they shot the men, of whom there were four, 
as they came forth from the 


lazing building. The seventy- 
four-year-old Scotchman came last, limping on his crippled 
legs. A volley dropped him across the threshold. I suppose 


there have been many suc! 


rhtful things as these; I quote 





them here, first, to prove my point 1 second, because I 


learned the details of them practic: 





t first hand. 


The Girl Who Directed the Liege Guns 


_ we are still on this subject I am going to repeat 
a story that was told to me by one of the leading phy- 


sicians of Aix-la-Chapelle, who, when I saw him, had aban- 
doned his practice to manage a lazaret of German and 
French wounded. During the investment and bombard- 
ment of the Liége defenses a battery of German siege guns 


was mounted in the village of Dolhain, which has already 





heen mentioned. From rccuracy with which shots from 








the Liége forts fell among them the Germansspeedily became 





convinced that some one in the village was secretly com- 
municating with the defending fortresses, telling the gunners 
there when a shell overshot the German lines or fell short. 

A local physician was caught in tl 
vigeons to Liége with advice for the better handling of the 


ict of sending carrier 











pi 
Belgian guns. The Germans shot him in his house among 
his pigeons. Nevertheless, the Belgian fire continued to be 
marvelously fatal 

Then another discovery was made. A young girl, the 
daughter of a well-to-do citizen, was using a telephone 
ins had failed to 


destroy. From the window of her father’s house she 


that through some oversight the Gern 


watched the effect of the Belgian shells, and after each 
discharge she would call the fort i Lik ge and direct the 
batteries there how to aim the next time. For days she had 
been risking her life to do this service for her country 

She was detected, tried | F 
of violating the articles of warfare by giving aid to the 
enemy, and condemned to beshot. Next morning this 
girl, blindfolded and with her arms bound behind her, 
faced a firing squad. As I conceive it, no more heroic 
figure will be produced in this war than that Belgian 
girl, whose name the world may never know. 

“I donot know how the American pe ople will v iew the 
execution of military law on that brave young woman,” 





, convicted 
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said my informant. “I do know that the officers who tried 
her sorely regretted that, under their oaths to do their 
duty without being influenced by sentiment or by their nat- 
ural sympathies, they sentenced her to death. They could 














do nothing else She had been instrumental ausing the 
killing and wounding of many of our men. By the rules of 
war she had risked her life, and she lost it. Our troops had 
killed the man who used the carrier pigeons. The 

right and no power to spare the girl who, over the tek 

phone, directed the fire of our enemies. But if I were 


Belgian I would give my last cent to rear a monument to 
her memory 
So much for 





reprisals under the infil coat The tor ol 
atrocities is an easier one with which to deal. Speaking 
from my own personal knowledge I will say just thi 

First and last I presume 1 must have traveled upward of 
a hundred and fifty miles on Belgian soil in the compa 





of German troops or immedia 
travels, as I have already stated, extended over a period of 
about two weeks it time I saw only one Gerr 
soldier who was plainly under the influence of drink, and 
only two others who were noticeably exhilarated by drin} 
I did not see a Gern 
was mistreating natives, 
he had taken in a s! op ora caie 


Belgian, British and Frencl 


»idier who was looting. or one who 


or one who refused to pay for what 





I saw many prisoners 
in German hands; butonly one 
case of mistreatment of a prisoner came under my personal 
Americar 
I ran across one man who said he thought he had be« 
fired at by German soldiers while he was endeavoring to 
minister to a wounded Frenchman; anyhow a bullet had 
whistled near his head and he judged it had been meant for 


him. In two villages I found seemingly direct evidence 


that German soldiers had forced citizens to march in front 


observation, and in that case the victim was an 


of them as they entered streets in which they had reason to 
expect ambuscades. In one of those villages a man had 
been killed in his own house, presumably by the Germar 
He was found there dead, with the house burning about 
him, after they took the town and drove out a scouting 
party of Engli \ What the provocatio lor killing 
him or what the lack of it was I could not lear thoug! 
I tried hard enough to find out. 


At still another tow Solre-sur-Sam bre the burgo 








master, of his own volition, told me tl e people of his commu 
nity, having kept the peace, had been accorded uniforn 
ind treatment by the 
to discount the tales of alleged atrocities that poured in 
from the surrounding districts, adding that he himself, 





1ycoats; and he advised m¢ 


after investigation, had found most of them to be untrue 





He did not say these things under duress or coercior 
there were no Germans near when he said them, and he 
could not possibly have mistaken me and my confréres for 
German agents. This I did find—that everywhere the 
natives were ready enough to recite harro\ g stories ol 


acred, of priests being tortured and 


children being ma 





of women being outraged; but always, as it turned out, 
these things had happened in some other town—not in 
theirown town. I was constrained at length to believe and 
I still believe that a vast majority of the atrocity tales had 


no foundation in fact; that they were bad dreams bred 


out of the greater nightmare of war 

I also believe that where an isolated atrocity was co 
mitted by some brute it was so magnified, so elaborated 
and so duplicated in the retelling that presently 
it became a whole swarm of atrocities Mind 


you, I am not saying that other men at the front > 
have not secured evidence of brutalities yme AD 


of them profess to have seen the unburied bodies 
















of victims. It is not for me to doubt their good fai 
question their statements I am reciti y « that whict 
I myself saw i I myself heard 
If the evidence of my own eyes and my ow rs fails 
to bear out the Be 1 ‘ f Germa tro tis 
ite as true that I ive bee inal pers i t b 
ite the tales rculated in plentiful volume ar NG 
‘ Germans ce ‘ g atrocitie ommitted | ‘ 
; er ‘ , wuntries at war with tl Fro: 
the | f lon Germar oil I was cons ’ 
} g of w i German soldiers whose eves had bee 
£ gea out t Belgian marauders, and, wit qual tre 
qu y, of German women nurses whose breasts had be« 
ed off their living bodies by Bel; \ ~ » Whose 
} s they had fall 7 
I ored most assiduously to discover in the hospitals 
( Alx OF eile ich so eTs a } T 4 or 0 
secure the names of such victims; and I did not succeed 
Every da r twe odd days fresh stories of almost 
é le hideousness were brought to me, all tricked 
out with deta leulated to curdle the blood in your 
ve but the bearers of these tales were not prepared to 
back them ip with ever fairly good hearsay evidence 
Atrocities That Have No Witnesses 
\! ADY, who spoke with evident sincerity and with tear 
L ! her eye s, said she had excellent reasons for beliey 
r that an elderly noblewoman from Norther Prussia, a 
tess, while serving in the field as a Red Cross nurs 
r 1 bee capture t two Belgians, who chopped off bot! 
her hands at the wrists. She said the maimed woman had 
been found alive by German soldiers, but had died a few 
I rs later, and that the details of her murder had bee: 
printed in certain German paper and, along with thes 
a unt a death notice such as is published for officers 
who fall in service ying she died “for Ki g and Father 
land.”” I was promised that I should have the name and 
t of the dead lady and copies of the papers contai ; 
the story; but they were not forthcoming. This frightfu 
me n have be« committed | can neither prove not 
al ove it 
So it went An excited young German consular attaché 
brought t} tale from Crefeld A number of wounded 
English prisoners had choked a German hospital orderly to 
death and had beer otinagroup. I found a gentleman 
from Crefeld—-a German-American who lived for many 


years in Texas. Yes, he had heard the story, but in a di 





ferent guis Two wounded men—an Englishman and a 
Cre! ur were iying alone together in a railroad irriage 
The Englishman g a clasp knife out of his pocket and 
it the German's throat so he had been told In a few 
hours he looked me up to say that he had made inquiry, 
i there is no foundation for either one of these tales 
) the other day an intelligent young noncommis 
ed officer whom I met first at Beaumont, near the 
Fre h border, burst into my room at the hotel with a story 
that a group of captured English surgeons and hospital 
irses had been brought to Aix that morning and shot 
inst the wall of the railroad station 
WI | ed 
In the first place,” he said, “they refused to treat the 
er in wounded; and, in the second place, our troops 
1 l among their surg il kits strange-looking instrument 
h were evidently intended for gouging out the eyes 
of the wounded. So they have been shot 
Of e there was not a word of truth in this hor 
rible st« tally efforts to convince the young 
German it once ible tl Eng hmen ol ar 
‘ would be guilty of such acts as he described did 
hake | t | Ihe were his enemk ind he wa 
pared to be inything of them. I mightadd that 
general, I found among German noncombata 4 
eater feeling of hostility for the English than for the 
Ru or the Fre } 
OT the me t of hiectior the y irn of the Eng 
surgeons who carried tools for blinding helpless Ge 
! I think, the story told me the next day by a 
red Gert eutenant, who said bodies of Englis} 


Continued on Page 37 
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Y AND JOAN, LI 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


IDALR 


ETTY slipped loose the placket 
of her riding skirt and un- 
curled her leg from the pom- 


nel, gingerly pointing her toe in 
the general direction of the bowlder 
intended to land. 
rhat’s one thing about riding 
you certainly get off much 
he murmured to herself. 
till there, Haidee, won't 


on which she 


eTo 

easier,” 

“Stand 
ee 

Haidee shook her handsome bay 
head and tapped impatiently with 
her near fore foot, but allowed her- 
elf to come to anchor; and her 
mistress tethered her with a scien- 
tific knot, gathered up her skirts, 
over the brick terrace, 
the back veranda, and 
rapped smartly on the Dutch door 
with her wicker-handled crop. 

“ Hello there, Phyllis!’’ she called 
in her thick, sweet contralto. “ Are 

vu anywhere about?” 

Nobody answered her. The 
house slept in the Junesun. In the 
broad empty living room the bowls 
of honeysuckle sent cloying tendrils 
across the little breeze that stirred 
the clean white curtains; the mag- 
azines overlapped trimly down the 
long Colonial table; the brass ash 
tray shone beside Bob's cigar box; 
a gray cat dozed in a child’s splint- 
bottomed rocker. Each chair and 
table the angle dear to 
the soul of a conscientious Swedish 
parlor maid; and Betty, who was 
of those who put their personality 
into every room they stop in for a day, gave an amused 
grimace at the lack of this trait in Phyllis. 

“IT never should know whether you'd rented the house 
or not,”’ she used to tell her friend. 

“Mrs. Fellowes out?” she asked of the smiling Hilda, 
who stood, hastily tying her fresh lace apron, in the 
doorway. 

“Yes 


lowes somewhere 


went in 


} 
rossed 


stood at 


to anybody else 


but I think Mrs. Girard find Mr. Fel- 
here. I try the libr’y room?” Hilda 
“Mrs. Girard waits for Mrs. Fellowes 


ma am; 


suggested helpfull) 
anyway?" 
“Oh, yes; I'll wait a while,”” Betty agreed carelessly; 
“but you must bring tea, Hilda—I'm starved, riding.” 
Hilda dimpled and left her, and Betty picked up a 
agazine idly. Nobody ever dreamed of reading in the 
library, which was filled with sets of Scott and Dickens, 
ind various histories, mostly in dark blue volumes; and 
it never occurred to her that the room, which an architect 
friend of the master of the house had greatly enjoyed 
designing, could be occupied, until the few notes she struck 
the piano were followed by a stirring and rustling from 
behind the olive curtains, and Bob Fellowes emerged, 
blinking confusedly into the light, one hand smoothing his 
rumpled hair 
* Hell 
here? Been here long? 
waiting for Phyl? What's the matter?” 
Betty was staring at him almost too obviously. 
uddenly occurred to her that Bob was getting fat. And 
it possible that his hair was really gray? Or was it the 
’ One took one’s friends more or less for granted, of 
but she had really forgotten that Bob was quite so 
dy . . Of course he had been taking a nap 
it was it; and he had not expected to be caught. 
matter, Bobby—the light’s queer 
y,”’ she said hastily. “1 was riding and I just dropped 
ilda’s getting me tea. Phyllis said she'd be in, this 


ah-o!"’ he Just 


You 


yawned. “Excuse me, Betty! 
Nobody told me. . . . 


For 


ght 


things the 


was, until an hour ago. Turkington called up 
i wanted some tennis, and she went over to oblige. Too 
hot, if But she’s like the rest of you—any- 
thing to get away from home!” 
At least, she didn’t go very far,” Betty returned 
briefly, picking up the magazine again with a vague gesture. 
[t seems a sensible sort of thing to do—to me. You never 
y any more, and the Turkeys keep their court up. And 
if you call this hot, what on earth’ll you think when the real 
hot weather comes?” 
I'll think up a cool place to sit,” said Bob Fellowes 
icidly. “1 certainly shan’t wear my brains out hunting 
for the hottest hundred and twenty feet of hardpan in 
Westchester County, and then hop up and down on it 


I tell you that straight, madam! 


me! 


you ask 


ILLUSTRATED 
WILLIAMS 


Br c. D. 


“Good-+by, You Pompous, Cross Thing!"’ 


She laughed, for Bob was always amusing when he 
twisted his eyebrows into that whimsical quirk; but she 
went back a little obstinately to the subject. 

“You didn’t always feel that way,” she said. “I seem 
to remember you playing tennis in August as well as any- 
body else.” 

“Oh, that was in my idle youth,” he laughed. 
got something else to do nowadays, Betty.” 

He had dropped into a comfortable chair on the opposite 
side of the tea tray. 

“TI take three lumps,” he warned her. 
anyway, Betty? Anything new?” 

““Nothing—since the Ponderby dance,”’ she said care- 
lessly. “You didn’t go.” 

“No; thankthe Lord!”’ And Bob bit intoa fat chocolate- 
covered cake. “A good book and my pyjamas, and a long, 
cool orangeade, were good enough for me, thanks, after the 
day I put in in town. Read that new book of—oh, what’s 
his name? You know—The English in England?” 

“Yes; it's very good,”’sheassented. “ Bob, if you eat any 
more muffins you won't be able to walk out of the room.” 

“That comes well from you,” he said with a good- 
humored grin. “‘Have some more tea, 

Betty = 

“That's all right,”” Mrs. Girard an- 
swered obstinately. “I’ve been riding all 
the afternoon and I’m dancing to-night. 
Moreover, I shan’t eat much dinner—I 
never do when I'm going to dance. I’ve 
really earned a good tea.” 

“And you think I haven't?” 

“Judging from your strenuous exer- 
tions before I arrived and the fact that 
you probably came out on the two-five, 
I should say you hadn't,” said Betty 
calmly. “Hello, Phyl! Good game? You 
look pretty’ cool.” 

“Oh, we went into the pool! It was 
grand, Betty! Turkey says I’m getting a 
very snappy littleserve. Isn't that fine?”’ 

“Really,”” Betty thought, “‘she has 
changed ‘very little, that girl.” And she 
studiec her hostess deliberately. 

Phyllis Fellowes, who was verging on 
a pretty, pigeon-like plumpness when she 
and her husband had come out to the 
country, five years before, and won 
Betty’s heart with her slate-gray eye and 
frank, confiding smile, had grown into a 
fine, athletic young woman, less matronly 
with two daughters than she had been 
with one. Her light brown hair had dark- 
ened a trifle, but the fact that it was a 


“T’ve 


“How are you, 


do! 


Mother Fellowes Could Have Wished! 


November 14, 1914 


LED 


little thinner was counterbalanced 
by more careful waving and dress- 
ing. Her eyes and her voice were 
less appealing, but they were more 
assured, more practical, and 
matched her quicker movements 
and wider range of interests. 

At thirty-five, the ten years be- 
tween her and her husband were 
more obvious than they had been 
five years before; just now, in her 
fresh white linen, her changing, 
slaty eyes, deepened by the brim 
of a flopping blue-scarfed tennis 
hat, her cheeks tinted from her 
quick swim, she seemed rather of 
another generation than her hus- 
band’s, and Betty could not refrain 
from a swift glance at him, to see 
whether he noticed it. 

He only reached for his book, 
however, listened with half an ear 
to his wife’s account of the game 
which only a lack of wind, it 
appeared, had prevented her win- 
ning—and strolled back to the li- 
brary as the women’s talk settled 
into its current. 

“Too bad you’re not going to 
the dance,” said Betty idly. She 
knew how Phyllis loved dancing. 

“Oh, but lam!”’ And Phyl dim- 
pled suddenly. “Turkey asked me 
why I wasn’t, and I told him that 
Bob wouldn't be dragged for love 
or money, and I wouldn’t go alone 
you know it really needs extra men 
nowadays; and I think it’s simply 
horrid to turn up alone the way 
Kate Edgewater does. In the first place, it makes the men 
work so hard—they can’t sit anything out. And I simply 
won't take other pecple’s men ail the time. But it seems 
that Jess isn’t going anyway: Teddy dropped his racket on 
her foot and it had to be bandaged. So I'll have Turkey.” 

“Why doesn’t Bob come over?” 

“Oh! Bob!” 

Phyllis shrugged her shoulders. A little shade fell over 
her face and she pushed the tea tray away abruptly. 

“There isn’t any use fussing over Bob, Betty —he simply 
won't go. You can have a try at him if you like; but I can 
tell you now he'll just laugh and say that a book and his 
own home are good enough for him. There’s a man at the 
Ponderbys’ this week-end who plays chess, and I was going 
to ask him over to dinner; but Bob wouldn’t even say 
whether he wanted him—he didn’t know how he’d feel!” 

“Feel?”’ Betty echoed, staring. ‘Bob isn’t sick “ss 

“Oh, goodness, no! He’s perfectly well. But he hates 
to be tied down, he says; he might not feel like playing 
chess, he means.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Betty Girard had a very expressive voice, 
and the dry monosyllable positively crackled through the 
air. Bob’s wife flushed 
a little defensively. 

“As far as that goes, 
why should he be tied 
down if he doesn’t 
want to?’’ Betty 
continued. 

“Of course he’s 
more or less tied to 
hours and appoint- 
ments at the office all 
day; and, as he says, 
if it him more 
not to make engage- 
ments a 

“Um—yes!” And 
Betty folded her lovely 
lazy hands and gazed 
reflectively at the big 
sapphire that mingled 
its light so strangely 
with the square emer- 
ald next it. 

She never made pel- 
lets of muffin insides, 
as her younger friend 
was doing now, or 
knitted or did cross- 
stitch, or played with 
folds of her skirt. Few 
pairs of hands equaled 


rests 


Bob's Wife Was All 











| 
t 


| 
| 


hers in competence; they turned easily from curb rein to 
paintbrush, from paintbrush to chafing dish, from chafing 
dish to guitar. But, when not engaged in definite, con- 
structive work, they lay as quietly as the hands in one of 
her own portraits 

“It’s pretty difficult to get up any kind of good time, 
where more than one person is concerned, without tying 
yourself down a little as to time and place,” she suggested 

“I know. That’s what I tell him. But he’s getting just 
like old Father Fellowes, Betty. Mother Fellowes told me 
once that weddings and funerals were all he’d been to for 
he was so funny, Father Fellowes!" And Phyl 
began to dimple again at the swift memory of something 
amusing. 

She had never outgrown her childish capacity for slip- 
ping from one emotion to another—wonder, displeasure 
and laughter blew over her mobile face like ripples on a 
pool, and her friend loved to watch those changing lights 
and shades as only a painter can watch them. But to-day 
she seemed less ready to watch and listen. 

“It seems a bit early in the day for Bob to begin to cul- 
tivate such fascinating habits,” she said dryly. “Why 
can’t he come over and play pool, or semething? There's 
always somebody ready for that 
or chess, if he likes. I'll give him 
a dance myself if he’ll come 

Had the shade of Father 
Fellowes been able to hover for a 


ten years 








moment above the two, conscious 
that the words he had just heard 
came from the lips of a woman of 
forty-five Ww hose two children were 
already well along in the world, it 
is quite probable the whimsical 
little grin his son had inherited 
would have twisted his shadowy 
lips. 

At Betty’s age Mother Fellowes 
wore discreet little caps, and th 
grandchildren all clapped their 
hands in delighted amusement 
when she twirled through the Vir- 
ginia reel at Thanksgiving. But 
the Fellowes’ had never left New 
England; they were rather more 
conservative than If fish 
ballson Sunday morning, or baked 


most. 


beans, with cold ham and chicken, 
for Sunday supper, had failed to 
appear on his table, Bob would 
have been seriously vexed. But 
and this had been the keynote of 
their ten years of married life 
he had never had occasion to be 
seriously vexed 
Good-looking, clever, coming 


from a good family who had been 





in a position to help him mater 
in his profession, life had been 
kind to Bob Phyllis 
was prettier than either of his 

and Father Fel- 
lowes had made a great pet of her 
while he was alive. 

Mother Fellowes, who had seen 
her oldest son marry a widow with 
three delicate children, so that he 
wore his life outin a brave fight for 
theirs, and had set her teeth in 


come her second son’s bride 
, 


Fellowes 


brothers’ wives; 


a vain attempt to wel- 
brilliant, erratic concert 
singer— took pretty, simple, twenty-year-old Phyllis to 
her heart with a cry of Joy 

Phyl had never been engage d, even, to anyone but Bob; 
Phyl had never sung on a public platform for money; 
Phyl, the only daughter of an invalid mother and a devoted 
father, who had lived a life of quiet and retirement for her 
sake, was so unused to gayety and the world that her little 
her tastes of theater and 


concert with her proud young husbane 





bride’s dinners and luncheons, 
, seemed delicious 
Oh, Bob’s wife was all Mother 


ch of her boys! 





to her unspoiled palate 
Fellowes could have wished for ea 

Will's wife dragged her husband from California to 
Florida in a vain search for a climate that should suit her 
pale little boys; Grace, haughty and handsome, outraged 
every canon of the Fellowes faith by continuing to use her 
maiden name on her concert programs and refusing to go to 
church regularly. But Phyllis lived only a block away from 
ran over every day to see Mother Fellowes; 
packed away Bob’s winter underclothes every spring in the 
almost sacred Fellowes mixture of camphor, lavender and 
learned to serve Yorkshire pudding with a 
g roast; went to Kennebunkport every summer, 

d did all the mending herself. 

Now, how much of this was Phyl’s own nature and how 
much was due to circumstances and youth, neither Mother 
Fellowes nor Bob ever stopped to consider— Bob because 
he was not analytical, especially where women were con- 
his mother because it would never have occurred 


the big house; 


whole cloves; 


standin 


cerned; 
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to her that there was any oc: for analysis. She wa 
eagerly willing to make all possible effort to put herself ir 


the place of Will’s wife: he was her oldest ar 


asion 





and she tried to realize that a rich woman with three frail 
children necessarily had her own point of view 

After years of struggle she had stiffly ad 
artistic temperament was beyond her; 





they had never had 
itin her family. And,solong as Grace and Grace’s hu 
did not find Grace’s ways shocking—she had once smoked 
a cigarette after Sunday dinner—F: 
persuaded his wife that the y, as old pe 
and avoid anything that might lead to oy 
jttle Phyl, however, with her slate- 
quick flush, her jolly, gurgling laugh, ar 
learn the time-honored Fellowes ways—t} 
there was no need to analyze Phyl; no necessity for getting 
her point of view. Like Mother Fellowes herself, Pt yills 
had married at twenty, left the shelter of her father’s 
home for the shelter of her husband 
gracefully—and properly! 
strongly with the new, 
giance to the old. 
in-law’s life; 









s, and promp 
proceeded to ider tily herself 
though never failing in her alle- 
This had occupied all her mother 
as the old ties faded and failed, the new 


“It's a Pleasure to See You Enjoy Yoursetf, Phyti"’ 


multiplied and strengthened. And she rode the flood of the 

great world triumphantly, safe in her little ark of home 

and the duties of home, and the loves and sorrows of it 
And even so, for a decade a whole third of her li 


had Bob's wife lived, repeating, to the older woman s 





delight and comfort, the life cycle of Bob’s mother. 


The first year was ] 


full and pressed down and running 
with playing 
for the first time of her own home 


over with loving Bob and learning him; 
merrily at mistress 

of its glass and curtains, and sil 
its respectful white capped maids; 
with Mother Fellowes 
had been guarded with the triple shield of nurse, husband 





er and shining 1 y 
with discussing all thi 
her first real mother, for her ow: 


Then came a year of preparation for 


of little languors and little illnesses and littl 

all so tenderly sheltered and petted and excused 
that they were hardly unpleasant. Whata little queen they 
had made of her! Noone could have been gentler, tenderer 
than Bob. Then Felicia herself—that wonderful, grav 
fat angel with her mother’s eyes and the Fellowes chi: 
Felicia had taken three whole years of adoration; she was 
always at some thrilling crisis of development; 
dramatic moment that could never, as grandmother warned, 
be experienced and enjoyed again. 

Then, just as Phyllis was ready to rebel a little, 
at such cloying sweetness, to lift her happy head from the 
honey pot, came two years of the stress and strain that all 
Her mother’s 
death kept her vibrating for a time between the two New 
England towns she had lived in; her father m 


and housekeeper 
Felicia; 
sadnesses 


' 


some 
pe rhaps, 


} 


the sons and daughters of earth must know. 


St be 















brought home to them, read to, taken for | drive Bot 
grew restless, wanted to go to New York; his mother 
fought the idea bitterly; Phyllis was olleye betwee 
them like a tennis ball 

Bo ol co ‘ vO it the « mt tr r i they 
i har ( rated the ent 
when Father Fellowes’ s ae ! t P} ack ) 
her bl es and checked the nd ne r 
that would ive relaxed her nerve ‘ he i I 

vy a yea v r ol al 

r Sixt ear ) gh she did not ow it t 
the fir to Phyl’s life. Bob had ve 
as to mourning 1 all its conventional curtail: t ! 
wo ve bee etter for them at home, wit} ire 

da old t o the days But years of t yi ‘ 
good t had t ght PI 8 to manage er don 
machine easily her maids were of the genus Perfs 
lreasure 4 competent and affectionate nurse patrolled 
Felicia through the Parl 

Her few school friends lived acros he city; Bx 
partne e ¢ alled asked Phyllis to luncheor ind co 

ered he social responsibility fulfilled The er 
mi: ery of concerts, art exhibits, lectures, Phyllis did 


fr 
" 
hint 
T} 
1 
listene 
her 





t str 

Inde 

i ba 
le 
b 


Bob did r 
care for the theater and the opera 


was too exper 


10t know how to use 


sive for then 


Her husband, tired by the keen 


and ceaseless competultior f hi 
| } 


day in the office, frequently busi« 
until bedtime with his briefs,asked 
nothing better thar his wife's face 
within eye-reach. Like his father 
before him, he never heard a word 
of domestic difficulty, found a 
ways a comfortable and not-too 
expensive home ready for hin 
pointed 


healthy baby girl 


proucly to a fat and 
who had be 
so considerate as to conduct eve 


ner teething operations in suc 


Every other week they went 
home for Sunday to Mother Fe! 
lowes’; and if the old lady found 
her favorite daughter al tlie paler 


1 little less ready with her gurgli 


laugh a little more in¢ ed ft 
reading than chatting ny, au 
ul is toned perfectly with thre het 
idness of the household and 


Mother Fellowes’ firm convictio 


that city life must be very tryir 


It was at a big reception, at 
Bob's partner's rich aunt's, that 
Phyi met Betty Phyl had ipp 
into mauve and light gra witha 


fichu of the Fellows black lace 
and the combination, though it 





aged her subtly and made her 
more than ever the you! g mate 

brought out the tones of her dee; 
set eyes and the freshness of her 


skin; one thought of her as a wo 


derfully young-looking woman for 
her age 
When she stopped in front of 
the aunt’s portrait, which the 
} ill come to vik she g ed 
ight »a r of wondertul eyes, the coior of 
\ und the miled her, so t s! 








her port 
it 1 shoul t i the — the 
Mrs. Walter Girard, n lear. tl nad 
a ne!’ id t and | , 
paint id the | 
Ho Lol i to be willing F 
it t » te t her studi i} } 
her and tched the color } ye 
1 st ed her «¢ the puy 
darkening he hole face j ; 

hula re ed he e she knew herseif 
it ed of the G j } » 

1 pleasure e got out of su ( 

i tor gro g cl ‘ ! I f root 
ould ever s¢ to the , 

t eemed t Phyl | 

irt 1 sudde on ‘ 

’ it It ‘ Ame 

“i ‘ t ‘ y he ‘ ‘ tox old 
iP} te f ; 

1 hoped so much to see 
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That one talk in the studio had flashed new light into 
her mind, however. Betty Girard was always having that 
effect on people. And when Felicia got whooping cough 
from a park playmate and grew really thin—for her—and 
Phyllis began playing bridge a little more than Bob liked, 
it seemed that they had always meant to go out to the 
country. There was no question of leaving New York now; 
Bob's two years there had made it the only place for him. 
He looked forward to a jolly little cottage not too far from 
a beach, so that they need not go away for the summer; 
and had even thought of a catboat. He would go out with 
one of his business acquaintances and have a look round 
among the Long Island Sound places. 

And here Bob Fellowes met the first check of his married 
life—Phyl would not go on the Sound! He listened, quite 
as much amazed as annoyed, while she gave her simple but 
definite reasons. She had lived on the Sound most of her 
life and, except. as a summer resort, she did not likeit. As 
a girl she had had malaria there; and when she went away 
to school for a year—up inland, in the hills—she had never 
felt so well. A cottage for August, yes—for twelve months, 
no. It wouldn’t do: that was all. 

“But I could sail there,”’ said Bob patiently. 

“I'm sorry,” said Phyl. 

“The kiddie could learn to they get so fat, 
Why, even Mrs. Will’s children improved at 


swim 
summers. 
( ape Cod 

“T don’t mind July and August,” said Phyl quietly; “ but 
not to live there.” 

Before he knew it he was talking to the doctor. 

“TI quite agree with your wife,’’ said the doctor gravely. 
“As an all-the-year-round proposition, Fellowes, West- 
chester County is distinctly preferable, both for her and 
the child.’ 

3ut why not New Jersey?”’ Bob objected. 

“T should hate to think of Felicia on those dreadful 
ferries, my dear,” said Mother Fellowes decidedly —“ and 
the mosquitoes!" Y 

He had a distinct sense of being managed, somehow. 
And even Phyllis never clearly realized that she was going 
to the country Betty had made seem so desirable. 

Then came another year of pleasant settling-—of window 
boxes and veranda furniture; one’s own peas and lark- 
spurs; the drowsy June grind of the lawn mower; the 
shining little motor car that just held the three of them; 
the tea at the golf club. 

Phyllis played neither tennis nor golf, but Bob liked 
both; and they made more friends in one summer than in 
the two years they had spent in New York. It was very 
pleasant to be one of a definite circle, to be called by one’s 
first name, to grow into the little friendly gossip that showed 
one was a part of it all. Bob forgot that he had not selected 
Westchester from the first, and the regular visits to Mother 
Fellowes’ dwindled to semiannual affairs. 

When Felicia was six and a half years old her little sister 
arrived. ‘That year Bob was very busy in the office. A 
senior partnership was very near and he was anxious to make 
good, Besides, the gardener, and the boy to help about the 
car, and the laundress, and the club expenses and the bills 
from the garage began to bulk a little large. 

“Can't you go a little light on those luncheons at the 
club?” he suggested to Phyllis one night. ‘This is the 
month my insurance comes in; and I tell you it makes a 
difference, paying jor all those squabs on toast!” 

Phyllis, tired from a 
day alone with the 
baby, did not meet this 
suggestion quite in her 
old way 

“lm 
big,” she said calmly; 
“but really, Bob, we've 
been all over this 


sorry if it’s 


before, and it is the 
cheapest 
thing considered. They 
ask me everywhere, 
and I must pay it back; 
and they always like it 
at the club. I 
counton you for dinner 
any more; and you say 
you're too tired when 
you do get here, and 


way, every- 


can't 


the luncheons do just 
as well. The cook is so 
this year; and 
then we can always 
make up a bridge tabie 
if they want to play 
and something’s 
always going on.” 

“Humphi I must 
say it was always my 
idea to entertain in my 
own home—not in a 
public restaurant,” 
said Bob stiffiy. 


good 


“Allright, then. Come home at some regular hour; and 
we'll have them to dinner with the men.” 

“But, heavens and earth, I see enough of those menin the 
club car, Phyl, mornings! J don’t want any more of ’em!”’ 

“Then let me attend to it at the club.” 

“But, hang it all, Phyl, it isn’t as though you did any- 
thing at the club—tennis or golf.” 

“T can only say they like it better—Mrs. Ponderby 
and Mrs. Turkington and all of them,”’ Phyllis replied 
obstinately. “‘ You are always taking men to luncheon in 
town.” 

“My dear gir] yes—and why? Because it’s a matter of 
business! Somy 2f our best work is done at lunch.” 

“And it’s my business to manage our social obligations,” 
said Phyllis quickly. “‘Why do you suppose people do 
these things?” 

“Allright! But I don’t see it,”’ he said shortly. 

Late that night Phyl lay awake. Odd, disconnected 
sentences from long ago flew into her mind suddenly. She 
heard her senior sister-in-law, deep in one of their Thanks- 
giving reunion conclaves: 

“But, Will, it isn’t so much the climate entirely. The 
boys ought to be making their friends now ‘ 

“Allright! But I don’t see it.” 

She saw the handsome, dark singer, one hand nervously 
patting the keyboard; she heard her deep, thrilling voice: 

“But, heavens and earth, I must go somewhere! I’ve 
been practicing and fussing over those contracts all day 
I must get out and see somebody besides you and me, or 
I'll die!”’ 

“TI must say, Grace, I can’t understand you! I should 
suppose that a quiet evening at home occasionally ——” 

“Occasionally! But when would you ever go out if 
I didn’t drag you?” 

She had thought Grace very amusing then. 

And Father Fellowes—how contentedly he would beam 
on them, all sitting round the big double student lamp, 
each reading his book or magazine; Phyllis writing to her 
own father, who was doubtless at that very moment 
reading his book by his student lamp. 

What had her father really been like in those days? 
she thought suddenly. Had she really ever known him? 
After that winter with them he had gone abroad—his first 
voyage—for a needed change; and since then, when he 
actually took a walking trip down the Rhone Valley 
with some old classmates, and had been seen skating at 
St. Moritz by Grace Fellowes—skating! father!—he had 
hardly passed a month in the East. 

Yosemite; the Grand Cafion; Mexico—he had become 
a traveler, it seemed, and everybody wanted him for dinner 
when he visited them now. And he certainly looked years 
younger. He asked Phyllis to ride with him; and when 
she saw Betty cantering off she was sorry she had never 
learned. She had even wondered if it would be too difficult. 

“Oh, nonsense! You have to learn when you're ten,” 
Bob had said. 

But it was her father, after all, who had brought about 
the great change. She was making up a picnic party for 
him—he had brought back from Europe a great liking for 
eating in the open air—and as the names were being listed 
he had said: 

“But, my dear, you needn't be so careful to leave your 
own friends out—I like young people too. Why not ask 
young Mrs. Turkington as well as the seniors?” 


“I Seem to Remember You Playing Tennis in August as Well as Anybody Eise"’ 
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“Why, I don’t know her so well, father, as a matter of 
fact,” she had answered. ‘Those people are always play- 
ing tennis. Mrs. Turkington has always been sweet to 
me, and—oh, I’ve always seen more of her, somehow. Mr. 
Turkington thinks a lot of Bob.” 

“Huh! I see. Well, I’m going to ask Mrs. Turkey, as 
they call her. I’m not so settled as you, my dear!” 

“Oh, don’t bother our little Phyllis; she’s a nice, plump 
little Hausfrau!”’ Betty had cried gayly. “If she likes the 
old ladies let her have ’em to lunch; and we'll walk up 
Bald Top later while they talk about the baby.” 

From that moment a veil had dropped from Phyllis 
Fellowes’ eyes. Why should she have the old iadies to 
lunch? Why was she not playing tennis with Mrs. Turkey 
instead of riding in her mother-in-law’s motor? Why 
wasn’t she dancing? Because Bob had had enough of that 
at college? 

“Why, my dear, I'll teach you in a minute!” Betty 
assured her cordially. “I thought it bored you to death!” 

“It only bored Bob,” said Phyllis. 

It had needed only a few afternoons of practice; 
then had come that wonderful night when Phyl, in a fluffy 
white dinner dress with the train cut off, and her slippers 
bound sandalwise to her feet, had danced from half past 
nine until half past one, besought by more partners than 
she could gratify! Her cheeks were flushed deeply; her 
soft hair had escaped from the prim little net and curled 
about her shining eyes; her breath came fast; and her feet 
were so sore she limped out of the clubhouse. But after the 
first tiring, puffing hour she had got her second wind and 
felt wonderfully light and free. 

Turkey Turkington said openly that she followed won- 
derfully, and with a little practice would be the best dancer 
in the room. Her little shyness; her honest pleasure ir 
what was so obviously a treat; her surprised gratitude 
when they wanted to dance with her—she was like a new 
person to them. 

Bob was amused, at first, and proud of his handsome 
wife. Then, as the great wave of dancing flooded over the 
country, dragging into its compelling undertow every age 
from the cradle to the grave, sparing no weight, sweeping 
in all social circles, all grades of riches and poverty— he 
grew a little restless and critical; refused to go on with the 
few steps they had bullied and teased him into learning; 
and laid down an ultimatum of three nights a week. 

Phyllis, who had lost ten pounds by running about 
the rate of ten miles an evening and the tennis t! 
Turkey was delighted to teach her, accepted this 
good-naturedly and tried to keep awake over a book 1 
half past nine. 

She looked incredibly younger. It seemed that she was 
actually taller. Her clothes, too, had altered; and the 
little fichus and frills, which had made her soft plumpness 
so quaintly Dolly Vardenish, changed to severe simplicities 
that showed the firmness of her shoulders, the straightnes 
of her hips. She talked less, as women invariably do whe 
they begin to use their muscles regularly, and grew restless 
at enforced inactivity. 

However, when this restlessness had been appeased by 
some form of the physical exercise she had learned to love 
Phyllis developed a calmness and good temper that none 
of Bob’s criticisms could shake. Little things 
worried her—a misseG train; a careless waitress; 
nate child. Mother Fellowes would have been amazed to 

see lightly she 
tossed them off. 

It was on one of these 
when Bob 
had twice put off leav- 
ing town, and finally 
arrived too late and too 
tired to dress for Betty's 
dinner, so that Phyllis 
had come on alone 
that Betty had 
been seized with the 
suspicion which was 
growing in her. She 
was scolding Bob good- 
naturedly for his lazi- 
had been 
merely a matter of 
shaving—and then 
added: 

“Really, Bob, ifPhy] 
hadn’t the temper of an 
angel - Plenty of 
women would have 
been furious at such 
backing and filling! 
But she was so philo- 
sophical a 

“Oh, there’s no 
doubt of her being 
philosophical!” he had 
interrupted. 


, 
and 


no lor ger 
an obsti- 


how 


occasions 


first 


ness—it 
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MIR. GREX OF MONTE CARLO 


xt 

ICHARD LANE, as he made his way up 
the avenue toward the Villa Mimosa, 
wondered whether he was not indeed 
finding his way into fairyland. On each side 
of him were drooping mimosa trees heavy with 
snaky, orange-colored blossoms, the per- 
fume of which hung heavy upon the windless 
air. In the background, bordering the gardens 
which were themselves a maze of color, were 
great clumps of glorious purple rhododen- 
drons, drooping clusters of red and white 
roses. A sudden turn revealed a long pergola 
smothered in pink blossoms and leading to 
the edge of the terrace which overhung the 
sea. The villa itself, which seemed indeed 
more like a palace, was covered with vivid 
purple clematis, and from the open door of 
the winter garden, built out from the front 
of the place in a great curve, there came, as 
he drew near, a bewildering breath of exotic 
odors. The front door was wide open, and 
before he could reach the bell a butler had 

appeared. 

“Is Mr. Grex at home?”’ Richard inquired 

“Mr. Grex is not at home, sir,”’ was the 
immediate reply. 

“T should like to see Miss Grex, then,” 
Richard proceeded. 

The man’s face was curiously expression- 
less, but a momentary silence betrayed as 
much surprise as he was perhaps capable of 
showing. 

“Miss Grex is not at home, sir,” he an- 
nounced. 

Richard hesitated, and just then she can 
out from the winter garden. She was wear 
ing a pink linen morning gown and a floppy 
pink hat. She had a book under her arm and 
a parasol swinging from her fingers. When 
she saw Lane she stared at him in amaze- 
ment. He advanced a step or two toward 
her, his hat in his hand. 

“TI took the liberty of calling to see your 
father, Miss Grex,” he explained. ‘“‘As he 
was not at home I ventured to inquire for 
you.” 

She was absolutely helpless. It was impos- 
sible to ignore his outstretched hand. Very 
hesitatingly she held out her fingers, which 
Richard grasped and seemed in no hurry at all to release. 

“This is quite the most beautiful place I have seen 
anywhere near Monte Carlo,” he remarked enthusiastically. 

“Tam glad,” she murmured, “that you find it attractive.” 

He was standing by her side now, his hat under his arm. 
The butler had withdrawn a little into the background. 
She glanced round. 

“Did my father ask you to call, Mr. Lane?” she in- 
quired, dropping her voice a little. 

“He did not,”” Richard confessed. “I must say that I 
gave him plenty of opportunities, but he did not seem to 
be what I should call hospitably inclined. In any case it 
really doesn’t matter 

She bit her lip, struggling hard to repress a smile. 

“But I did not ask you to call upon me either,” sl 
reminded him gravely 

“W ell, that’s true,”” Lane admitted, a little } esitatingly > 
“I don’t quite know how things are done over here. Are 
you English, by the by, or French, or what?” he asked 
point-blank. “I have been puzzling about that ever since 
I saw you.” 

‘I am not sure that my nationality miatters,”’ she 
observed. 

“Well, over on the other side,” he continued—“ I mean 
America, of course—if we make up our minds that we want 
to see something of a girl and there isn’t any real reason 
why we shouldn't, then the initiative generally rests with 
the man. Of course if you are an only daughter I can 
quite understand your father’s being a bit particular— not 
caring for men callers and that sort of thing; but that can’t 
go on forever, you know, can it?” 

“Can't it?”’ she murmured, a little dazed. 

“T have a habit,” he confided, “‘of making up my mind 
quickly, and when I decide about a thing I am rather hard 
to turn. Well, I made up my mind about you the first 
moment we met.” 

“About me?” 

“About you.” 

She turned and looked at him alraost wonderingly. He 
was very big and very confident—good to look upon, less 
because of his actual good looks than because of a certain 
honesty and tenacity of purpose in his expression; a 
strength of jaw modified and rendered even pleasant by 
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I came to see you.” 


she re peated. 
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“You Aren't a Queen, are You, or Anything of That Sort?" 


the kindness and humor of his clear gray eyes. He returned 
her gaze without embarrassment, and he wondered less 
and less at finding himself there. Her complexion in this 
clear light seemed more beautiful than ever Her rich 
golden-brown hair was waved be comingly over her fore- 
head. Her figure was girlish, but she was unusually dig- 
nified for her years. 
a Y ou know Mg } ‘ 
like one of those beautiful plants you have in the cor 
servatory there, just as though you'd stepped out of your 


little glass home and blossomed right here. I am 


1 suddenly, “‘you look to me just 


almost 

afraid of you.” 

musical laugh 

that had in it somet! ing ol foreign intonation, 
“Well, re ally,” she exclaimed, “I had not notice 


fear! I was just thinking that 


She laughed outright this time—a low, 


you were quite the boldest 


young man I have ever met.” 


“Come, that’s something!” he declared. “Couldn't we 
sit down somewhere in these wonderful gardens of your 
and talk?” 

She shook her head 

“But have I not told you already,” she protested, “that 
I do not receive callers? Neither does my father teally, 
your coming here 





is quite unwarrantable. If he should 
return at this moment and find you here he would be 





angry indeed. I am afraid that he would even be rude, and 
I, too, should suffer for havi: 
‘Let's hope tl at he doe 


ard observed, smiling ea 


allowed you to talk with me 
t return just yet, then,” Ricl 
‘I am very good-tempered 








as a rule, but I do not like people to be rude to me 

“ Fortunately he cannot return for at least an hour 
Sue began. 

“Then we'll sit down on that terrace, if you please, for 
just a quarter of that time,” he begged. 

She opened her lips and closed them again. He 
certainly a very stubborn young man! 

“Well,” she sighed, x2 pe ri aps it Ww ill be the easiest v 
of getting rid of you.” 

She motioned him to follow her. The butler watched 
her from a discreet distance as though he were looking 
at astrange thing. Round the corner of the villa, remot 
from the winter garden, was a long stone terrace upon 
which many windows opened. Screened from the wind, the 


here was nosound. The great! 


wleep. There was nothing to break the 
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By E. Phillips Oppembheian yirr-s(sy~ pimp sees 


lence but the droning of a few insects. | 





the birds were songless. The walls were 
ered with drooping clemat ind roses, rosé 
that twined over the balustrades. Below them 
was a tanglk of mimosa tree and rhoc 
dendrons, and still farther below the blu 

Mediterranean. She sank into a chair 
You may sit here,’ he said t long 
enough for me to convince y that your 
yming was a mistake. Indeed that isso. | 


ao not wis! to seem foolis} or unkind, pul 
iv father and I are living here with one un 
breakable rule, and that is that we make no 
acquaintances whatsoever.” 
hat sounds rather queer 
“Don’t you find it dull?” 
If I do,” she went on, “it 
little time 


is only for a 
My father is here for a certain 


ose, and as soon as that is accomplished 





hall go away. For him to accomplish 


that purpose in a satisfactory manner it is 





essary that we should live as far apart as 
po ible from the ordi: iry Vv tors in this 
resor ” 

Sounds like a riddle,”” he admitted Do 

mind telling me of what nationality you 
ire 


‘I see no reason why I should tell you 
anything.” 

“You speak very correct English,” he 
continued, “but there is just a little touch 

You don't know how attractive it 
You don't know ; 

He hesitated, suddenly 
his immense confidence 

“What else is there that I do not know?” 


ol accent 


sounds 





iOSiIng Some part ol 


she asked with a faintly amused smile 

‘I have lost my courage * he confeased 
simply. “I do not want to offend you, I do 
not want you to think that I am hopelessly 
but you see I have the misfortune to 
be in love with you.” 


foolish; 


She laughed at him, le aning bach in her 
chair with half-closed eyes. 
“Do people talk like this to casual ac quaint 


ances in your country?” she asked 





sometimes a guage that is common to 





all countries,” he replied quickly. “The only thing that 





is peculiar to my country people is that when we say such 
i thing it is the sober and the solemn truth.” 

She was silent fora moment. She had plucked one of the 
blossor from the land was pulling to pieces its 1 | 
“Do you kr she id that no young man ha 

dared to talk t me ou have dons 

That is bec ise no one yet has cared so mucl is I do,’ 
he a ed her I can quite understand their being fright 
ened. I am terribly afraid of you myself. I am afraid of 
the things I say to you, but I have to say them becauss 
they are in my heart; and if I am to have only a quarter of 
an hour with you now, you see I must make the best usc 
of my time. I must tell you that there isn’t any other girl 


in the world I could ever look at again, and if you won 


pr ise to marry me some day I shall be the most wretched 
person on earth.” 

| can never, never marry you,” he t id him emphati 
call “There is nothing that is so impossible as that 

Well, that’s a pretty bad start,”’ he admitted 

It is the « 1," she said firm! 


He shook his head. There was a terrible obstinacy in hi 
face. She frowned at hin 
“You do not mean that you will persist after what I 
have told you?” 
He looked at her, almost urprised 
here isn’t anything else for me 
he declared, "t 


“> long as you don’t care for anvone els 


Tell me again: you are sure that there is no one 





“Certainly not,”’ she replied stiffly. ‘‘The subject h 
not yet been made acceptable to me. You must for, 
! iding that in my country it is not usual for a girl to 
al | these matters witl before he betrothal 

“pay, l don't indersta I r ire | , 
at her thoughtfully. “‘She can’t get engaged be | 
is asked.” 

“ The preliminaries,” she explained,“ are alwa rranged 
by the parents.” 


He smiled pitying|) 
“That sort of tl ing’s no use.”” he asserted confident 
‘You must be getting past that in whatever 


we 
Europe you live. What you mean to sa) then, ist 
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father already hag some one up his sleeve whom he'll trot 
out for you before long?” 

“Without doubt some arrangement will be proposed,” 

he agreed. 

“And you'll have to be amiable to some one you've never 
een in your life before, I suppose?”’ he persisted. 

* Notnecessarily. Itsometimes happensin my position,” 
she went on, raising her head, “‘that certain sacrifices are 
necessary ” 

“In your position,” he repeated quickly. “What does 
that mean? You aren’t a queen, are you, or anything of 
that sort?” 

She laughed. 

“No,” she confessed, “I am not a queen; and yet —— 

“And yet?” 

“You must go back,” she insisted, rising abruptly to her 
feet. “‘The quarter of an hour is up. I do not feel happy, 

itting here talking with you. Really, if my father were 
to return he would be more angry with me than he has 
ever been in his life. This sort of thing is not done among 
my people ue 

“Little lady,” he said, gently forcing her back into her 
place, “believe me, it’s done all the world over, and there 
isn't a girl can come to any harm by being told that a man 

fond of her, when it’s the truth, when he’d give his life 
for her willingly. It’s just like that I feel about you. I’ve 
never felt it before. I could never feel it for anyone else. 
And I am not going to give you up.” 

She was looking at him half fearfully. There was a 
little color in her cheeks and her eyes were suddenly 
moist 

“T think,” she murmured, “that you talk very hicely. 
But 
Won't you please go 


I think I might even say that I like to hear you talk. 


Won't you go now? 


it 8 8O useless, 
now? 

“When may I come again?” he begged. 

“Never,” she replied firmly. “You must never come 
again. You must not even think of it. Indeed, you would 
not be admitted. My father will probably be told of your 
visit, as it is, and he will be very angry.” 

“Well, when may I see you, then, and where?” he de- 
“IT hope you understand that I am not in the 
least disheartened by anything you have said.” 

“T think,” she declared, “that you are the most per- 
sistent person I ever met.” 

“It is only,” he whispered, leaning a little toward her, 
“because I care for you so much.” 

She was suddenly confused, conscious of a swift desire 
to get rid of him. It was as though some one were speaking 
a new language. All her old habits and prejudices seemed 
falling away. 

“]T cannot make appointments with you,” she protested, 
her voice shaking. “‘I cannot encourage you in any way. 
It is really quite impossible.” 

“If I go now, will you be at the club to-morrow after- 
noon?” he pleaded 

“]T am not sure,” 
may be there. 


manded 


she replied. “It is very likely that I 
I make no promise.” 

He took her hand abruptly, and stooping down forced 
her to look into his eyes. 


“Monsieur, Everybody Robs Here. 
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“You will be there to-morrow 
afternoon, please,” he begged, 
“and you will give me the rose 
from your waistband.” 

She laughed uneasily. 

“If the rose will buy your de- 
parture —-—”’ she began. 

“Tt may do that,” he inter- 
rupted as he drew it through his 
buttonhole, “but it will assur- 
edly bring me back again.” 

Richard walked down the 
hill, whistling softly to himself 
and with a curious light in his 
eyes. As he reached the square 
in front of the Casino he was ac- 
costed by a stranger who stood 
in the middle of the pavement 
and respectfully removed his 
hat. 

“You are Mr. Richard 
Lane, is it not so, monsieur?” 

“You've guessed it in one,” 
Richard admitted. “‘Have I ever seen you before?’ 

“Never, monsieur, unless you happened to notice me 
on your visit to the prison. I have an official position in 
the principality. I am commissioned to speak to you with 
respect to the little affair in which you were concerned at 
La Turbie.” 

“Well, I thought we'd threshed all that out,” Lane 
replied. ‘‘Anyway, Sir Henry Hunterleys and I have 
engaged a lawyer to look after our interests.” 

“Just so,” the littke man murmured. “A very clever 
man indeed is Monsieur Grisson. Still, there is a view of 
the matter,” he continued, “ which is perhaps hard for you 
Englishmen and Americans to understand. Assault of any 
description is very severely punished here, especially when 
it results in bodily injury. Theft of all sorts, on the other 
hand, is very common indeed. The man whom you injured 
is a native of Monte Carlo. To a certain extent the 
principality is bound to protect him.” 

“Why, the fellow was engaged in a flagrant attempt at 
highway robbery!” Richard declared, genuinely astonished. 

His companion stretched out his hands. 

“‘ Monsieur,” he replied, “everybody robs here, no mat- 
ter whether it’s shopkeepers, restaurant keepers or loafers 
upon the streets. The people expect it. At the adjourned 
trial next week there will be many witnesses who are also 
natives of Monte Carlo. I have been commissioned to warn 
monsieur. It would be best, on the whole, if he left Monte 
Carlo by the next train.” 

“Why in the name of mischief should I do that?” 
Richard demanded. 

“In the first place,” the other pointed out, “because 
this man, whom you treated a little roughly, has many 
friends and associates. They have sworn revenge. You 
are even now being followed about, and the police of the 
principality have enough to do without sparing an escort 
to protect you against violence. In the second place, I am 
not at all sure that the finding of the court next week will 
be altogether to your satisfaction.” 

“Do you mean this?” Richard asked incredulously. 

“Without a doubt, monsieur.” 

“Then all I can say,” Richard declared, “is that your 
magistrate or judge, or whatever he calls himself, is rotten 
and your laws absurd. I shan’t budge.” 

“It is in your own interests, monsieur, this warning,” the 
other persisted. ‘‘ Even if you escape these desperadoes you 
still run some risk of see- 
ing the inside of a prison 
in Monaco.” 

“T think not,” Lane an- 
swered grimiy. “If there’s 
anything of that sort go- 
ing about I shall board 
my yacht yonder and hoist 
the Stars and Stripes. I 
shall take some getting 
into prison, I can tell you, 
and if I once get there 
you'll hear about it.” 

** Monsieur will be much 
wiser to avoid trouble,” 
the official advised. 

Lane placed his hand 
upon the other’s shoulder. 

“My friend,” he said, 
“not you or a dozen like 
you could make me stir 
from this place until I am 
ready, and just now I am 
very farfrom ready. See? 
You can go and tell those 
who sent you what I say.” 
> The emissary of the law 
—_= shrugged his shoulders. 
His manner was stiff but 
resigned. 
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“T have delivered my message, monsieur,” he announced. 
“Monsieur naturally must decide for himself.” 

He disappeared with a bow. Richard continued on his 
way and a few minutes later ran into Hunterleys. 

“Say, did you ever hear such cheek!” he exclaimed, 
passing his arm through the latter’s: “A man stopped 
me in the street and Has been trying to frighten me into 
leaving Monte Carlo, just because I broke that robber’s 
wrist. Same Johnny that came to you, I expect. What 
are they up to anyway? What do they want to get rid of 
us for? They ought to be grateful to us for what we did.’ 

Hunterleys shook his head. 

“So far as I am concerned,” he said, “‘their reasons for 
wanting to get rid of me are fairly obvious, I am afraid; 
but I must say I don’t know where you come in, unless . 

He stopped short. 

“Well, unless what?” Richard interposed. “I should 
just like to know who it is trying to get me kicked out.” 

“Can’t you guess?”’ Hunterleys asked. ‘There is one 
person who, I think, would be quite as well pleased to see 
the back of you.” 

“Here in Monte Carlo?” 

** Absolutely!” 

Richard was mystified. 

“You are not very bright, I am afraid,”’ Hunterleys 
observed. “What about your friend Mr. Grex?” 

Richard whistled softly. 

“Are you serious?” 

“Of course I am,”’ Hunterleys assured him. 

“But has he any pull here, this Mr. Grex?” 

Hunterleys’ eyes twinkled for a moment. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I think that Mr. Grex has very con- 
siderable influence in this part of the world. Also he is a 
man who, I should say, was rather used to having his own 
way.” 

“IT gathered this afternoon that I wasn’t exactly popular 
with him,”” Richard remarked meditatively. “I’ve been 
out there to call.” 

Hunterleys stopped short upon the pavement. 

“What?” he exclaimed, 

“T have been out to call at the Villa Mimosa,” Richard 
repeated. “I don’t see anything extraordinary in that.” 

“Did you see— Miss Fedora?” 

“Rather! And thank you for telling me her name at 
any rate. We sat on the terrace and chatted for a quarter 
of an hour. She gave me to understand, though, that the 
old man was dead off me. It all seems very mysterious. 
Anyway she gave me a rose and I think she'll be at the 
club to-morrow afternoon.” 

Hunterleys was silent for a moment. 
impressed. 

“You know, Richard,” he declared, “‘ there is something 
akin to genius in your methods.” 

“That’s all very well,” the young man protested, “but 
can you give me a single solid reason why, considering I 
am in love with the girl, I shouldn’t go and call upon her? 
Who is this Mr. Grex anyway?” 

“T’ve a good mind to tell you,”” Hunterleys said medita- 
tively. 

“I don’t care whether you do or not,”” Lane pronounced 
firmly as they parted. ‘“‘No matter whether Mr. Grex is 
the Sultan of Turkey or the Czar of Russia, I’m going to 
marry his daughter—that’s settled!” 


He seemed mucl 


xIV 

T A FEW minutes before eight o'clock that evening 
Lady Hunterleys descended the steps of the Casino 
and crossed the square toward the Hétei de Paris. She 
walked very slowly and she looked neither to the right nor 
to the left. She had the air of seeing noone. She acknowl- 
edged mechanically the low bow of the commissionnaire 
who opened the door for her. A reception clerk who stood 
to one side to let her pass she ignored altogether. She 
crossed the hall to the lift and pressed the bell. Dracon- 
meyer, who had been lounging in an easy-chair waiting 
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for her, watched her entrance and noticed her abstracted 
manner with kindling eyes. He threw away his newspaper 
and hastily approaching her touched her arm 

“You are late,”” he remarked 

She started 

“Yes, I am late.” 

“IT did not see you at the club.” 

**T have been to the Casino instead,” she told him. “I 
thought that it might change my luck.” 

“Successful, I trust?” 

She shook her head. Then she opene d her gold satchel 
and showed him. It was empty. 

“The luck must turn sometime,” he reminded her 
soothingly. “How long shall you be dressing?” 

“I am tired,”’ she confessed. “I thought that to-night I 
would not dine. I will have something sent up to my room.” 

He was obviously disappointed. 

“Couldn't you dine as you are?” he begged. “‘ You could 
change later, if you wished to. It is always such a dis- 
appointment when you do not appear—and to-night,” he 
added, “‘especially.” 

Lady Hunterleys hesitated. She was really longing to 
be alone and to rest. She thought, however, of the poor 
invalid to whom their meeting at dinner time was the one 
break of the day. 

“Very well,” she promised, “I will be down in ten 
minutes.’ 

Draconmeyer, as the lift bore her upward, strolled away. 
Although the custom was a strange one to him he sought 
out the American bar 
and had adrink. Then he 
lighted a cigarette and ss 
made his way back into nee The ee af 

1 4} _ France is That 
the hall, moving restiessiy Sent Daas the ie 
about, his hands behind Way. She Might 
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Look, for Instance— 





his back, his forehead kr 
In his way he had been a 
great schemer, and in the 
crowded hotel that night, 

rrounded by a wonder- 


Toward Egypt"’ 


‘ 


fully cosmopolitan throng 
of loungers and passers-by, 
he lived again through the 
birth and developme nt ol 
many of the schemes his 
brain had conc eived since 
he had left his mother 


country. 

One and all they had | 
been successful. He 
seemed, indeed, to have Y 
been imbued with the gift : 
of success. He had floated S 
immense loans where . s 
other men had failed. He J 
had sustained the credit ST. ; Le. 
of his country on a high e// Hatha 





level through more than 
one serious financial crisis 
He had pulled down or J 
built up as his judgment 
or fancy had dictated. 
And all the time the man’ : 
relaxations, apart from 
the actual trend of great 
affairs, had been few and 
slight. Then had come 
his acquaintance with 
Linda’s school friend. 
He looked back through the years. At first he had scarcely 
noticed her visits. Gradually he had become conscious of 
a dim feeling of thankfulness to the woman who always 
seemed able to soothe his invalid wife. Then, scarcely 
more than a year or so ago, he had found himself watching 
her at unexpected moments, admiring the soft grace of her 
movements, the pleasant cadence of her voice, the turn of 
her head, the color of her hair, the elegance of her clothes, 
her thin, fashionable figure. Gradually he had begun to 
look for her, to welcome her at his table—and from that 
he rest. Finally the birth of this last scheme of his. He 
had very nearly made a fatal mistake at the very com- 
mencement, had pulled himself right again only with a 
supreme effort. His heart beat quicker even now as he 
thought of that moment. They had been alone together 
one evening. She had sat talking with him after Linda had 
gone to bed, worse than usual, and in the dim light he had 
almost lost his head; he had almost said those words, let 
her see the things in his eyes, for which the time was not 
yet ripe. She had kept away for a while after that. He had 
treated it as a mistake, but he had been very careful not 
to err again. By degrees she forgot. 

The estrangement between husband and wife was part 
of his scheme, largely his doing. He was all the time work- 
ing to make the breach wider. The visit to Monte Carlo, 
rather a difficult accomplishment, he had arranged. He 
had seen with delight the necessity for some form of excite- 
ment growing up in her, had watched her losses and only 
wished that they had been larger. He had encouraged her 
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to play for higher stakes and found that she needed ver 
little e 
was at hand. There was a new look upon her 
had probably lost everything. He knew exactly how she 
would feel about asking her husband for help. His eyes 
grew brighter as he waited for the elevator 

She came at last and they walked together into the d 
room. When she reached their accustomed table it was 
empty and only their two places were laid. She looked at 
him in surprise 

“But I thought you said that Linda would be so d 
appointed! ind r 

‘I do not think that I m 
tested. “She went to bed soon after tea in an absolut: 
hopeless state. I am afraid that to-night I was sel 
I was thinking of myself. I have had nothing in the shape 
of companionship all day. I came and looked at the tabk 
and the thought of dining alone wearied me. I have to 
spend a great deal of time alone unfortunately. You and 
I are, perhaps, a little alike in that respect.’ 

She seated herself after a moment's hesitatio He 
moved his chair a little closer. The pink-shaded lamp 
seemed to shut them off from the rest of the room. A 
waiter filled their glasses. 

“T ordered champagne to-night,”” he remarked. “ You 
looked so tired when you came in.” 

She smiled faintly. ‘It was thoughtful of you,” she 
declared. ll 





couragement indeed. To-night he felt that a crisis 


ace she 





led 
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ntioned Linda’s name,” he pro 





‘I am tired. I have been losing all day, and 
altogether I have had a most depressing time.” 
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‘It is not as it should be, that,” he observed, smiling 
“This is a « ity ol ple asure One was meant to leave one 
cares behind when one comes here. If a: yone in this world,” 
he added, “should be without them, it should be you 

He looked at her respectfully, yet with an admiratio 
that he made no effort to conceal. There was not} y 
overpersonal in the look. Shé accepted it with gratitude 

“You are always kind,” she murmured. 

“This reminds me of some of our evenings in Londo: 
he went on, “when we used to talk music before we went 
to the opera. I always found those evenings so restful and 
pleasant. Won't you try to forget that you have lost a few 
pennies; forget also your other worries, whatever th« 
may be? I have had a letter to-day from the one great 
writer we both admire. I shall read it to you. And I have 
a list of the operas for next week. I see that your hu 
band’s little protégée, Felicia Roche, is here 

- My husband's protegee ?”’ she repeated. “TI don't 
quite understand.” 

He seemed for a moment embarrassed. 

‘I am sorry,” he said. “I had no idea But your 
husband will tell you if you ask him. It was he who paid 
for her singing education, and her triumph is his. But 
the name must be known to you.” 

“‘T have never heard it in connection with my husband,” 
she declared, frowning slightly. “Henry does not alway 
take me into his confidence.” 

“Then I am sorry,” he continued penitently, “that I 
mentioned the matter. It was clumsy of me. I had an 












idea that he must have told 1all about her. I trust that 
ou feel a little appetite for your dinner. Jules has prepared 
that salmon-trout specially. I'll read you the letter from 
Maurice, if you like, and afterward there is a st i must 
-e © : 
The earlier st wes of dinner sl pped ple 

Draconmeyer was a born conversatiot t, a oe I 

Keen tacticiar The food and the wine. too. did their 
part. Presently Violet lifted her head, the color came ba 
to her cheeks; she, too, began to talk and to laug! All the 
time he was careful not to press home his advant we He 
re that one night in the library at Grosvenor 


i at } 


1 
and iooked at him 





1 she had turned her heac 
for a moment before leaving. She must be different now 
he told himself fiercely. It was impossible that she could 
continue to love a husband who neglected her, a ma 
whose mistaken sense of dignity kept him away from her 

“T want you " he begged as they drew toward the clo 
of the meal, “to treat n 


ve, If you will, just a little more 
confidentially.” 

She glanced up at him quickly, almost suspiciously 

“What do you me an?” 

“You have troubles of which you do not speak,” he 
went on f my friendship is worth anything, it ought to 


le me to share those troubles with you You have had 


ena 
a little further disagreement with your husband, I think, 
and bad luck at the tables. You ought not to let either of 
these things depress you too much. Tell me, do you think 
that I could help in any way with Sir Henry 

“No one could help,” 
she replied, her tone un 
consciously hardening 
‘Henry is obstinate, and 
it is my firm conviction 
that he has ceased to care 
for me at all. This very 
afternoon,” she went on 
leaning across the table, 
her voice trembling alitth 
her eyes very bright, “I 


offered to go away with 


Carlo? 

“Yes! He refused. He 
said that he must stay 
here for some mysterious 
reasor I begged him to 


tell me what that reason 





" was, and he was silent. 
It was the end. He gives 
me no confidence. He has 
refused the one effort I 
made at reconciliation 
I am convinced that it ij 
useless. We have parted 
finally.” 

Draconmeyer tried 
hard to keep the light 
from his eyes as he leaned 
toward her. 

Dear lady,” he said, 
“if I do not admit that I 
am sorry — well, there are 
reasons. Your husband 
did well to be mysterious 
I can tell you the reason 
why he will not leave 
Monte Carlo: it is be 
cause Felicia Roche makes her début at the opera house 
to row night. There! I didn’t mean to tell you, but 
the whole world knows it Even now I would not have told 


you but for other things. It is best that you know the 


trutl It is my firm belief that your husband does not 
deserve your interest, much k your affectior If « 
1 dared ” He paused for amoment. Every word he 
was compelled to measure 

Sometimes,”” he continued, “your condition remind 
me so much of my owr I think that there is no one so 
lone le l an For the last few years Linda ha 
been fading away physica and mentally. I touch her 


fingers at morning and night; we speak of the slight hay 





penings ol the day She has no longer any 
power of sympathy. Her lips are as col 
ling. For that I know she is not to bl: \ is 
left me ve lonel If | had a child,” he went on, * e! 
il there was one si gle soul of whom I was fond, to who 
I might look for sympathy; even if you, my dear friend 
ee 1 am bold, and | venture to call you my d 
friend—could be a little kinder sometimes, it would make 
all the difference in the world.’ 

She turned her head and looked at hin It seemed to 
him that already she wa on her g iard. “ You have some 
thing more to say, haven’t you?” she asked 

He hesitated. Her tone was noncommittal. It was a 
moment when he might have risked everything, but he 
feared tO make a mistake 


Continued on Page 40 
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N THE United States the imaginative 
grasp upon what many predict will be 
- the last war of the world is lacking in 
reality, and the most tragic slaughter of 
becomes a huge nightmare melodrama where 
ensitive flesh and blood somehow turns into statistics, 
and loss have no symbols which speak their real 


the age 


ind grief 
meaning 
Our tourist friends who come back “safe from the war 
zone”’ and sometimes possibly in a sour-grapes mood 
it seems easier to count those who went to Europe in the 
ummer of 1914 than those who stayed at home—these 
very friends are an assistance in devitalizing the sense 
of reality. For their stories, however interesting, have 
hiefly to do with facts of personal inconvenience which 
vould be outrageous in times of peace but which are to be 
expected in times of war. The tales are indeed rendered 
dramatic here and there by glimpses of spies haled out of 
trains to be shot, and wounded soldiers coming back for the 
iftermath, equally costly, of victory or of defeat. Such 
tories are well worth hearing, and it is also agreeable to 
reflect that friends dear to us can dine out on them all 
winter, But they don’t connote the war. Besides, we are 
three or four thousand miles away and, after a fashion, 
It is not our men who march away and 
land. How can the war seem real 


merely spectators. 
die alone in a strange 
to us! 

The Canadians, side by side with us, are not three or 
housand miles away from the battlefields, nor are 
they in any sense numb to any phase of the war. Spirit- 
ially they are in England, for no children of the Empire 
we more loyal than the Canadians. They take the war 
ot with jingoistic talk and cheering, not with swagger or 
threats, because they feel it too deeply to admit of any 
cheap or surface emotion. In city and country both, in 
places like Quebee and Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto, or 
little villages like Puce and St. Jean Baptiste, there is to be 
found the samme deep and solemn loyalty, quiet instead of 
ebullient, not only because restraint is characteristic of the 
Canadian temperament but because the national under- 
standing of what this war means is perfect. 


four t 


Watching the Men March Away 


N QUEBEC a tensely interested, silent crowd surges 
toward the Terrace, for down the hill is marching a 
little company of red-coated boys, young grenadiers, 
oon doubtless to be clad in khaki and sent in a transport, 
perhaps to be destroyed crossiag the Atlantic by a Ger- 
man battleship, perhaps to be saved for German shells, or 
perhaps to come back home. Lads they are, raw and 
unschooled, a few of them vainly pleased with the notice 
they are attracting; but not one face is without the real 
park— the love for the Empire, the loyal urge that makes 
even a cheap soul worth whiie and that books their bodies 
through to the end, whatever it be, so it be for the good of 
the Empire. On the sidewalks, people who three months 
go would scarcely have turned their heads to look at a sol- 
lier now stand still with their faces toward these boys. 
here are none of the indulgent smiles which so often in 
the past were accorded wearers of the militia or non- 
regular uniforms. There is only a gaze which shows respect 
ind sympathy, perhaps sorrow, and perhaps a bewildered 
wonder that in the twentieth century young flesh and 
bleed should change into weltering targets for guns. 
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View of Vaicartier Camp 


By Maude Radford Warrem 


Down the shady road that leads from the armory in 
Ottawa marches a band of Highland pipers, men for the 
most part close to forty, a boy drummer in their midst. 
They walk with long, strong strides, their kilts waving, their 
tall caps straight and steady, their heads thrown well back, 
their eyes intent. The people beside the road stand still, 
always with grave faces. A kind of electric psychology 
seems to pass from spectator to spectator; they are realiz- 
ing just how magnificent the music of the pipes would 
sound on a field of battle. One knows that these pipers 
would march straight toward the enemy, mutely closing 
ranks as they left their dead behind them. Again those 
flashes of crowd psychology; surely it means that fora puri- 
fying moment the critical faculty of the narrow, fallible 
human mind is held in abeyance; one forgets frailties, 
such as love of drink or tendency to brutality, coarseness, 
self-seeking and pettiness; one sees only precious, glorious 
men, giving their lives to the Empire. 

An old woman has been marching beside the pipers for 
several paces. She sits on a bench and wipes away the 
thin, reluctant tears of the aged. 

“It’s not that I have any Scotch blood in me, for I’m of 
Irish descent,”’ she explains. “It’s just that the men are 
going. It seems to me now that that’s been my whole 
life—watching men march away. For when I was a little 
girl in Kingston I saw my father go to the Crimea and I 
had no more sense than to laugh and clap at the music and 
the flags. He never came back, and the comfort they offered 
my mother was that there never would be another war. 
My husband went with Gordon to Khartum when I was a 
young bride, and though he came back to me he was never 
a well man. When I had to do his work and mine—not that 
I wasn’t willing, but it’s hard when a woman has chil- 
dren—the comfort he gave me was that the world was too 
wise now to have any more wars, except maybe in savage 
places. My youngest son went to South Africa, but I 
wouldn’t go to see him off; he never came back, and they 
said then that one proof that war was dying out was that 
England was so ill-prepared to carry through that one. 
Now my eldest son’s only son has gone with the artillery 
the only one that could carry on our name. He is sailing 
down the St. Lawrence now, and maybe it’s true this time 
that this will be the last war, and maybe it’s not.”’ 

“You didn’t try to hold them back?” one ventures. 

“No, though I'd never have asked them to go. If aman 
sees his duty to his country in that way it’s a woman's 
place to do her share for the country too. I’m glad I’m a 
British subject, but there is surely no harm in saying that 
any woman is lucky who belongs to a country that doesn’t 
ask her for the lives of her men.” 

The Canadians know what war means, as few Americans 
can know. It is the current generation always whose expe- 
rience gives the emotional cast to the reception of news or 
facts. And the current generation is always only partially 
experienced, because of its youth; it is, as a rule, likely to 
offer an immature or incomplete reaction. We hear stories 
of the Civil War—but they mean little to us, because we 
personally did not experience the direct results of that 
war. Our Spanish War, by its very nature, could not be 
brought deeply home to us. But the current Canadian gen- 
eration is old enough to remember the South African war. 





Many Canadians are the children of men 
who fought in the East Indian campaigns 
and grandchildren of men who went to the 
Crimean war. But the important point is 
that they saw their relatives and friends go to South Africa 
They sent their men off then with wild cheers and fatuous, 
ignorant hope; they whirled about in waves and shoals of 
patriotism. And then their men were killed, or they came 
back sick and mutilated and seared to the soul the young 
ones even made old. These South African soldiers were not 
less loyal or less proud of the Empire, but war had so di 
illusioned them that love and care could never bring back 
a certain health of the spirit that is the right of every 
normal man. 

Thus, before war was declared the Canadians were ready 
to offer full allegiance, generous help, up to the very limit 
of their resources, though it was with a complete under- 
standing of the price they would have to pay. During 
those days when the declaration of war was expected, in all 
the large cities of Canada men and women stood day and 
night before the bulletin boards of the newspaper offices 
waiting for the news. When at last the statement was 
made that England would go to war there was for the 
most part no movement, no cheering. After the first reali- 
zation the crowds stood in a deep and grave silence, much 
like that which America preserved during those solemn 
five minutes of reflection in honor of the funeral of Presi- 
dent McKinley. They grasped the meaning of the war to 
Canada, imaginatively and concretely; and, knowing what 
they had to pay and would pay willingly, they could only 
meet the situation in silence. 


Equipping Princess Pat’s Pets 


VEN before the declaration of war Canada had begun 

to take precautionary measures, such as strengthening 
the fort at Beaumont, which commands the St. Lawrence. 
From the moment war was declared she made the cause of 
England her own. She offered, not as one admitting a right 
but as one asking a privilege, her money, her stores and the 
lives of her men. She did this fully and efficiently, but 
also gravely and quietly, and she is still doing it gravely 
and quietly. 

Unofficially and officially the preparations for war went 
on. Canada poured gifts upon England. She sent the 
Motherland everything—from flour to chocolate, from oats 
to machine guns. Millionaires presented money: J. K. L. 
Ross gave the Canadian Government half a million; Ham- 
ilton Gault gave the money which has equipped the crack 
regiment of the overseas soldiers, the Princess Patricia 
Light Infantry Regiment. These men have all seen active 
service, and over five hundred of them have D. S. or D. C 
medals for gallant work in actual warfare. Their nickname 
is Princess Pat’s Pets, and the Princess, who worked every 
stitch of their colors herself, is inordinately proud of them. 
A number of rich men of Ottawa and Montreal gave the 
automobile rapid-firing machine-gun battery. Every one 
offered what he could, from Mr. Ross, with his half million, 
to a little Toronto newsboy, who gave a street-car ticket 
worth four and one-sixth cents, which was afterward sold 
for a thousand dollars. 

The women were as patriotic as the men. They began 
collecting at once for a hospital ship fund, and when the 
Toronto Business Women’s Club refused to contribute, as a 
protest against war, a storm of indignant reproaches and 
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letters came from women who were seeing their 
and sons enlist. 


husbands 
When the methods of helping became 
better organized the women began collecting money for the 
Red Cross Fund and helping the men collect for the Patri- 
otic Relief Fund. This last, designed to provide for those 
dependent on soldiers at the front, shows how generously 
the Canadians have responded to the call for money. In 
Ottawa alone the sum reached three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars, though all the city had counted on wa 
three hundred and fifty thousand; in Toronto it was just 
short of a million. Young women began to train as nurses 
and old and young women began to sew and knit for the 
men at the front. 

Officially 
impressive. 


red 


the preparations were equally prompt and 
First of all, Sir Robert Borden, the Premier, 
army division of from twenty thousand to 
twenty-five thousar Can: 
1 or six thousand men and a militia of 
perhaps one hundred thousand. But the Minister of 
Militia, Colonel the Honorable Sam Hughes, believes that 
the militia figures can be multiplied from two and a half to 
five times. 
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of some five thousan 


Colonel Roosevelt. There 


is who do not admire him; 


bling somewhat our ow: 
Canadia 
dinary man, of undoubted force, zeal and bravery, who has 
done an extraordinary work in the Canadian 
He is not though he is a splendid 
When the troops were sent to South Africa he was 
So he sent himself to South Africa, he was 
did clean-up work for 
Kitchener, especially in suppressing guerrilla warfare. Sir 
Robert party 
Minister of 
getting an 


are 
but he is an extraor- 
ilizing 
troops. a regular, 
oldier. 
left out. where 


accepted, and there he brillian 


got in, made him 


when t new 
was declared, ir 


Militia. When war 
hi 


imber of professional offi 


Borden, 





stead of 


n to help 


eers about hi i} 


train the recruits, he undertook to do the whole work him- 
self. Moreover, it be 
be concentrated for guard duty, chiefly in Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal, Kingston, Vancouver and Victoria, while the 


volunteers were to be sent to the front. To an outsider 


clear that the regul: 
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ame irs were to 





t ar 
ammost any cri 


by pointing to what he did in the camp at Valcartier. 


ism against the minister can be answered 


The Colonel Roosevelt of Canada 


| ps »M the rinning men crowded to the recruiting sta- 
tions to enlist. Only twenty thousand or twenty-five 


thousand were asked for, but at least forty thousand pre- 
ented themselves. They 
Montreal 
The first 


because of defective te« 








came mostly from the cities, 
ending four thousand or five thousand men. 
lot was 


uones 


y weeded—men being re jected 
From all over 
Then, group by 
ley were put on trains 
el Hughes’ camp at Valcartier. No one 
re on the trains can speak of it with- 
said, the unthink- 
Africa, this time 


The women wore 





l 
th or crooked toes, 


Canada recruits responded to the call. 


group, from Victoria to Quebec, tl 


it to Colo 





heir dey 
out emotion. Remembering, as has beer 
Ing enl’usiasn 
who remained behind were quiet. 
‘s, and sometimes flowers, and tried to be brave. 


*said the dier to her husband, 





mother of a gren: 


‘can’t you put a little cheer into your face? You don’t 
want the boy to be thinking how bad you feel, do you?” 


You needn't scold me; you look as if you were going to 


ae 9° 
cry yourseil, said lather. 
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“T’'m coming back, mumsie,”” a boy would whisper 
“don’t you make any mistake about that 

* Are we downhearted?”’ the recruits, leaning out of the 
car windows, would ask themselves. “‘No 

“Should we worry? No 

“Take care of your f,”’ a stay-at ome brot r 
call. “Take care of yo I ind some Germans! 

Then came the « f tboard. Friend wishe it 
good luck and a safe returr let as if the ce t 
were flor some or ur re eons and parent 
lovers cl i emor relies if onlo er 
Allo ( i i er train moved " 


Wu e come | 1in ? 
Betts asap 
Vi ne 1 ; 
They went to Valcartier for Colonel Hughes to make sol 
diersofthem. ° l 


east of Quebec, of an area of seven by four and a half mile 





had been selected before the war. It is said to be almost 
equal to Salisbury Plains. The Jacques Cartier River runs 
through it, and all about are the Laurentian hill On one 
aay the plain w s little more than a sv ampy swarda ross 
which drove sometimes the rigs of the Fre h-« idiar 
farmers; on the next day motor lorries and transport 
wagons took the pl e ol the r leartier became, 
as if by magic, a military city. The soldiers trooped into it, 
from three or three thousand n lies away, at ll hours of the 


day and night. Some were ex-service men, but the major 
hey came in all kinds of 


kilties, red coats, black tunics with hite trimming, khaki, 


ity were raw recruit 


unliorms 





and ordinary civilian clot} Two weel 





all clad in khaki, except, of course, the Highlanders. The 
by the way, cannot be deprived of their kilt it was tried 
in South Africa, but vainly. They regard the kilt " 
mark of nationality Tr e) do wear a khaki coa 1 he 


consented to wear over their 


met, and in battle they have 


kilts a khaki apron, so as not to make the kilts a mark for 
the enemy. 


Ay d presently round these men rose a city whicl looked 


as if it had been there a long time. There were twenty-five 
miles of siding alone, three huge ordnance sheds, army and 
service corps buildings, temporary shops, a water-work 

station with a pumping « icity of a million and a half gal 
lons, miles of roads, seventeen hundred targets stretching 
over three and a half iles, four thousand acres on the side 
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Railroad Baiting 
|. pies true appreciation of the facts and with admi- 


rable courage President Wilson declared that the 
railroads were almost the only business interest of this 
country which immediately concerned everybody, and that 
they were in need of more revenue. In importance to 
the whole people no other industry except agriculture can 
for a moment compare with transportation, and from any 
deterioration of the transportation plant agriculture would 
suffer more extensively than any other industry. 

Net earnings of railroads for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth last, as reported by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission monthly and compiled by the Financial 
Chronicle, fell off a hundred million dollars as compared 
with the year before. They were, therefore, smaller than 
in 1911; but in the three years several hundred million 
dollars of new capital has been invested in the roads. Since 
the beginning of 1913 eighteen roads have passed or 
reduced dividends. Meantime the roads have a huge 
amount of maturing obligations to meet between now and 
the end of 1915. To get the money for that purpose they 
must not only pay higher interest but offer indubitable 
security 

Since President Wilsqn’s letter on the subject, this situa- 
tion has been pretty generally appreciated. The need of 
more railroad revenue is real and urgent. The alternative 
is an impaired transportation plant, which would handicap 
every line of business in this country. 

Unfortunately there are a few inveterate railroad baiters 
left; but we have no doubt the public generally under- 
stands the condition. 


The Perennial Puzzle 


ees August two cut of three United States District 
4 Court judges gave judgment against the International 
Harvester Company under the Sherman Law—not because 
it had ever raised prices unwarrantably or treated competi- 
tors unfairly, but solely because the companies merged in 
it had four-fifths or so of the trade in certain lines of farm 
machinery; and the merger, of course, ended competition 
among them. 

Judge Sanborn, dissenting, said: “No case has been 
found in the books and none has come under my observa- 
tion in which the absence of all the evils against which the 
law was directed was so conclusively proved as in this 
suit.” But, because the merger has a great part of the 
trade in some lines, the majority opinion was against it. 

In October three United States District Court judges held 
that the Atlantic steamship combination did not violate 
the Sherman Law. This pool admittedly comprises a great 
part of the North Atlantic passenger trade. It fixes prices 
for steerage and third-class passage, and allots that busi- 
ness among the various lines forming the pool so that each 

hall have its due proportion. That this obviously restrains 
competition among the lines is pointed out in the decision; 
but the court holds that nobody is harmed by it; that 
rates fixed by the pool are not unreasonable; and that if 
there were no pool the lines would either engage in rate 


wars, to the destruction of the weak and the survival of the 


strong, or consolidate in a common ownership. So, apply- 
ing the Supreme Court’s celebrated rule of reason, the 
United States District Court upholds the combine. 

Former President Taft fondly hoped the Supreme Court 
decision in the Standard Oil case would so clarify the 
Sherman Law that there could be no further difference of 
opinion about it. But some years afterward one combine, 
in one United States Court, is banned because, though 
harmless, itis big; and another combine, in another court, 
is sanctioned because, though big, it is harmless. 


Where Politics Counts 


Pp rer a branch of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment, State-Attorney Hoyne is quoted as follows: 
“The Detective Bureau is so rotten, and has been from 
time immemorial, that it leaves a stench in the nostrils of 
anyone who has a lingering sense of honesty. I have evi- 
dence against at least a dozen detective sergeants at the 
present time.” 

How familiar that sounds! When would it not have been 
true of any big American city? What city has not had 
exposures of rottenness somewhere in its local government 
within the last few years? 

Local politics practically is more important than national 
politics. How the city of Chicago is run is of greater actual 
moment to the inhabitants of that city than how the 
nation is run, for the limits within which the National 
Government can misuse power are pretty strictly defined. 

What has tariff revision brought to the average citizen 
of Chicago, or what is it likely to bring, that can compare 
in actual importance with the question of whether the 
streets are well paved, cleaned and lighted, the Health 
Department is efficiently administered, the Detective 
Bureau is an honest and vigilant agency for the suppression 
of crime? 

How is any Clayton Antitrust Act or any Federal Trade 
Commission Act going to touch the day-to-day lives of 
ordinary folk, so that they should worry, when they do not 
know whether they can venture abroad after dark without 
being held up and slugged or shot by a footpad? 

We should like to have a truce declared in national poli- 
tics—a general agreement to leave it exactly as it is for the 
next five years, without a new Federal election or a new 
Federal law, meantime devoting all the intelligence and 
energy we can muster to local government. 


Our Balkan States 
COMPARATIVELY small circle, with Adrianople at 


its center, would contain the territory that has long 
been recognized as fraught with danger to European peace. 
For years it was predicted that the next great European 
war would arise over Turkey or the Balkans. 

The Monroe Doctrine is our Near East—the thing that 
is more likely than any other to provoke war between this 
country and another first-class Power. An especially dis- 
advantageous feature of the Monroe Doctrine is its indef- 
initeness. The conditions that originally produced it have 
long since passed away. Just what it means and implies 
now nobody can te ll in detail. 

For example, a Latin-American government may borrow 
money in England, Germany, France or Holland, specif- 
ically pledging its customs receipts as security. Default 
implies seizure and administration of the customhouses by 
the pledgee. President Roosevelt said we could not well 
forbid a European country to collect a just debt; but there 
are ticklish questions as to how extensively or how long a 
European government might hold territory of a Latin- 
American country without derogation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Again, Holland owns Dutch Guiana, on the 
South American continent, and several West Indian 
islands in the Curacao Government. Certainly it would 
be no business of ours if Germany annexed Holland; but 
in that case, what could we reasonably ask Germany to do 
with Holland’s American possessions? 

How far south does the Doctrine run? The Falkland 
Islands, off Patagonia, are American territory, but of 
hardly more interest to us than the canals on Mars. No 
doubt if Germany took them from England we should say 
nothing; but at what parallel of latitudeshould we interfere? 

We should like to see the Monroe Doctrine reduced to 
definite terms. If the terms were reasonable probably 
Europe would agree to them. 


Ain Old Story 


Y MERELY substituting 1914 for 1870, page after 
page of the contemporaneous literature of the Franco- 
Prussian War might be published in to-day’s news. From 
both sides there are identical charges and countercharges 
of atrocities—violating women, torturing the wounded, 
firing on flags of truce and shelling hospitals. Germans cry 
that French civilians assassinate their soldiers. French 
cry that Germans wantonly destroy towns. 
That cheerful old savage, Bismarck, while hotly denounc- 
ing inhuman conduct by the French, continually com- 
plains of the scandalous leniency of the Prussians, who 
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never shoot, burn or hang enough to suit him. His idea is 
that when a civilian fires on German troops, not only the 
building but the whole village should be destroyed and 
every male inhabitant hanged. He is highly indignant 
because the Germans have made prisoners of several thou- 
sand French troops from Africa. 

“There should be no question of making prisoners of these 
blacks,” he declares. “If I had my way every soldier who 
made a black man prisoner should be placed under arrest. 
They are beasts of prey and ought to be shot down.” 

A little later Busch—who idolizes Bismarck—reports: 
“Five hundred redbreeches made prisoners. The Count 
bitterly regretted that further prisoners should be taken 
and that it was-not possible to shoot them down on the 
spot.”” It is the idolizing Busch, also, who relates the fol- 
lowing pretty story of the Iron Chancellor, on the authority 
of Bismarck-Bohlen: 

“At Commercy a woman came to him to complain that 
her husband, who had tried to strike a hussar with a spade, 
had been arrested. The Count listened to her very amiably 
and when she had done he replied, in the kindliest manner 
possible: ‘Well, my good woman, you can be quite sure 
that your husbana’—drawing a line round his neck with 
his finger—‘ will be presently hanged.’”’ 

Yet Bismarck considered it atrocious that nonuniformed 
Frenchmen should fire on uniformed invaders. 


Makeshift Charity 


si UMAN justice is fallible,” the lawyer sapiently 

reminded the judge. “True,” said the judge; “but 
it’s the best we have down here.”’ Organized charity is 
a more or less inefficient makeshift. Quite half of the 
money, we should judge, is given in about the same sour 
spirit that taxes are paid—to get rid of an importunate 
solicitor, or because the donor is ashamed to say no, or in 
spite of the fact that he hasa baffled and exasperated feeling 
that it is a poor way of dealing with the situation. 

There is no charity about that. The nation that does not 
succor the enemy’s wounded who fall into its hands, and 
feed and shelter prisoners of war, is considered infamous. 
The unfortunates of peace we have on our hands ought to be 
a social charge. The responsibility and cost of maintaining 
them ought to be placed squarely on the whole community. 
There ought to be no more question of passing the hat to 
keep them from freezing or starving than of taking up a 
voluntary collection to run the waterworks or repair the pav- 
ing; but such a state of affairs seems to be a long way off. 

Meantime organized charity is the best we have. Never 
were appeals more numerous and persistent. It is going 
to be a hard winter for many on this peaceful side of the 
Atlantic. Every one who can, should help—and, above 
all, help at home first. 


Dog Eat Dog 


ROM a New England cotton-trade report, written in 

October, we take the following: ‘‘ The decline”’—in the 
price of raw cotton—‘“‘has tended to confirm the opinion 
held generally in mill circles that the staple will go down 
to six cents a pound, delivered in New England; conse- 
quently manufacturers have held off from buying more 
than they need for immediate requirements.” 

If the price does go down to six cents a pound delivered 
in New England a great many Southern cotton growers 
will be bankrupt; for that price does not nearly cover the 
cost of production. With that painful experience in mind, 
next year and the year fcllowing they will probably plant 
a much smaller area to cotton, and the price will go up, so 
as to work a hardship on the mills. 

That is the law of unrestricted individualistic competi- 
tion—chew the other fellow when you can get him down, 
and expect to be chewed in turn when he can get you 
down. To everybody concerned how much more prof- 
itable finally--and more edifying— codperation would be. 


The War Cult 


IETZSCHE wrote: “‘You have been taught that a 

good cause justifies even war; but I teach that a good 
war justifies any cause.” To a world that is Christian in 
feeling—wherever theological speculation may lead its 
thought—that was an amusing paradox, which would have 
provoked a laugh if spoken by a character in a Shaw play; 
but Prussian militarism has produced a type of mind that 
takes it in deadly earnest. 

No doubt search of other contemporaneous literature 
would reveal some incidental and unrepresentative glo- 
rification of war for its own sake; but in contemporaneous 
Prussian literature such glorification has been expressed 
with much emphasis, and the beastly notion that fighting 
is mankind’s highest interest is essentially a Prussian 
militarist cult. 

To suppose that it broadly represents German thought 
is, of course, absurd; but the sanction this war cult has 
received in military circles there undoubtedly counted 
with many in determining American sympathies in the 
present war. Our pantheon has no niche for Krupp. 
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HE opportunity to reply to Mr. Hugh F. Fox, secre- 

tary of the United States Brewers’ Association, gives 

me great pleasure; and much of the pleasure is 
derived from the fact that it gives me an opportunity to 
correct a mistake in my original article. Mr. Fox properly 
calls attention to the mistake in what we may call indict- 
ment number four of his reply. That statement is incor- 
rect and should not have been made; it was taken from 
figures furnished by the Kansas State Board of Control of 
Charitable Institutions; and, though it was exactly correct 
at the time it was made, several years ago, the shifting of 
the population of the paupers and insane in the Cook 
County and the Illinois State asylums has rendered the 
figures incorrect for use to-day. This I did not know when 
I wrote the article to which Mr. Fox so ably replied. The 
remaining eleven of his twelve indictments, however, are 
utterly worthless and will not bear investigation. 

For instance, indictment number one declares that an 
article headed Plenty of Booze in Emporia appeared in the 
Emporia Gazette of February 7, 1914. No such article 
appeared; but one did appear headed Bootleggers Confess 
and Draw a Fine and a Jail Sentence. Mr. Fox charges 
that on March second an article appeared in the Gazette 
headed Emporia, Kansas, Not a Dry Town! Prohibition 
Only Keeps Liquor Out About a Month at a Time. No 
heading of that kind, or any heading like it, appeared in the 
Gazette of that date or of any other date. The charge is 
without the slightest substantiation in fact 

He declares that on March fourth an editorial appeared, 
written by me, headed Booze and Cards for Kansas Women; 
Society in Prohibition State Mix Bridge and Booze. The 
only editorials in the paper on March 4, 1914, written by 
me or by anyone else are these three: One praising Presi- 
dent Wilson, one about using vacant lots for gardens, and 
one on Kansas Bull-Moose politics. But, assuming that 
Mr. Fox may have his dates mixed, I will say that no edito- 
rial under that heading ever appeared in the Gazette, nor 
did that heading ever appear on any page of the Emporia 
Gazette. The files of the Gazette are in the Kansas State 
Historical Society, open to every one. 

Under the heading of indictment number twelve, third 
paragraph, Mr. Fox cites other issues of the Gazette to 
prove that Emporia is not a dry town. The issues referred 
to chronicle the arrest and conviction of bootleggers, 
mostly ignorant negroes and Mexicans, who were selling 
liquor in quantities varying from one pint to two quarts; 
and the whole grist does not show enough liquor sold by 
these bootleggers in six months to much more than make 
up the morning’s business of 
a quiet little saloon ona quiet 
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IT COMES BACK 


In his letter Mr. Swayze also writes: “Peace officials, 
who consult the records of my office to detect any sign ol 
large purchases, in order to go after the jointists and boot- 
leggers, say to me that it is difficult to find large-enough 
shipments to one person to warrant surveillance.” So 
much for another of Mr. Fox's favorite fictions 

Now as to the statistics he so carefully quotes. Investi 
gation of his figures shows the same glad, free abandon of 
facts that he shows in quoting from the Emporia Gazette 
in indictment number one Let us turn to indictment num- 
ber two. It declares that the Internal Revenue Commis 


sion’s books show a total of six hur 





red and thirty-eight 
dealers in liquor in Kansas licensed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In an average license state the number of licenses 
runs into the thousands; but let that pass 

When one knows that every bootlegger convicted of 
selling a quart or a pint of liquor, under the Kansas pro 
hibitory law, is rounded up by the Federal officials of the 
Revenue Department and compelled to buy a Federal 
license or go to jail for violating the Federal law; and when 
one knows that many jointists, 
or a week before they are gathered up by the state authori- 
ties, realize that they must have Federal licenses or run the 
risk of Federal prosecution 
hundred and thirty-eight Federal licenses in Kansas for 
men who are doing a business, on an average, of less thar 
ten days reduces the number of actual, all-the-year-round 
dealers to a negligible minimum. 

The; are all-the-year round dealers, however The 
wholesale liquor dealers do business all the year round in 
Kansas. There Mr. Fox is correct; but, asin all his figures, 
he tells but half the truth. The wholesalers are well known 
to the authorities. There are wholesale druggists and whole 
sale grocers who handle no liquor at all but who hold Fed 
eral licenses to sell any of six hundred regularly registered 
patent medicines, most of them harmless, but some of them 





who run two or three days 


one can see that a total of six 








vicious and containing a percentage of liquor large enough 
to intoxicate, which are barred from sale in Kansas at 
retail. The wholesalers who hold Federal licenses sell these 
patent medicines, tonics, bitters, hair dyes, lemon extracts, 
and the like, to their trade in Oklahoma, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and the West; but not in Kansas 
As for the brewery license, that is one of two things 

either a license held to manufacture some decoction, or 
else a license held by a fly-by-night woods still that has no 
appreciable output and no public place of business. Mr. 
Fox is secretary of the United States Brewers’ Association. 
If he will say where any such a brewery is located and if 





it is a real brewery, manufacturing beer 
of business within ten days alter his a yu ent as sur 


as the sun shines! 


Having disposed of the first four of Mr. Fox ndict 
ments, let us take up numbers five, six, eig) i eleve 
as they drop conveniently under one eading a ‘ 
answer to one is the answer to all 

The charges made in indictments number and six 
are that the figures for homicides, accidental deaths ar 
deaths from kidney diseases are not availablk T sul 
herewith a statement made under oath— ha g the 
davit form before me—from Dr. 8S. J. Crumbine, signe 
officially as secretary of the State Board of Health. Itn 
be well to explain that Doctor Crumbine is also dk ! 


Medical School of the State University and has bee 


fifteen years executive officer of the state health services 


He is a ripe scholar and a public official with a k 
reputation among health officers all overthe world. Docto 
Crumbine’s statement should set indictments imbers 


five and six aside 
Figures With a Firm Foundation 


No’ as to number eight, Doctor Crumbine further 
states, under date of October seventh, that Mr. Fox and 


myself are wrong; that the annual death rate for Kansa 


for 1913, as published in the very latest official bulletin, i 
neither 7.5, as I stated, nor 15.8, as Mr. Fox figured it 
but 10.6 

This does not affect the point I mad ind the deat} 
rate is so low in Kansas that the governor will urge th« 


next legislature to establish state insurance for Kansas to 
save the difference in death rate to Kansas people 
the great political parties in the state has specifically advo 


One ol 


cated this in this year’s platform, and the matter is a live 
issue throughout the state. Indictment number elever 
seems to rest on the same grounds as the refuted indict 
ments numbers five, six and eight 

Doctor Crumbine’s statement ur 
on the following page 

Now on indictment number seven I propose to let the 
Governor of Kansas and the president of the Kansas Stat 


Bankers’ Association answer the charges made there 


later in this article—and also the charges in indictment 
numbers nine and ten. The figures I quoted as to wealt! 
and bank deposits were furnished by the Kansas State 
Banking Department, and the discrepan Mr. Fox notes 


may be accounted for by the figures’ bei g drawn off at 





corner of a country village on 
a busy day. 

The whole charge in the 
two indictments, that the 
files of the Gazette show that 
Emporia is wet, or even rea- 
sonably moist, is without any 
foundation other than the de- 
sire of some defender of the 
liquor traffic to make a point 
for his employers. 


Outlawing Spirits 
\ HILE on the subject it 


may be well to add that, 
during the campaigns re- 
cently conducted in Oregon, 
Washington, California and 
Virginia, the Model License 
League, one of the Brewers’ 
Association’s various aliases, 
spread broadcast a statement 
purporting to come from the 
county clerk of Shawnee 
County showing an immense 
shipment of liquor into 
Shawnee County, Kansas, the 
county seat of which, Topeka, 
is the capital of Kansas. 

I hold in my possession, 
and have before me as I 
write, a letter from O. K 
Swayze, county clerk, under 
date of September 29, 1914, 
to Hampton A. Steele, in 
which Mr. Swayze declares 
this story of the Model Li- 
cense League to be “‘sheerest 
rot, and unworthy of con- | 
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sideration by fair-minded 
persons.’ 





Undesirable Citizens 
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November 16th to 21st 


Merchants everywhere will devote 
thei windows to a demonstration 
of Lion Collars and Shirts, their 
high quality, exclusive styles, in- 
finite variety, the service which 
they offer, and the exceptional val- 
ues which the modest prices insure. 


THE FAVORED 


Designed for the young men 
who demand collar innovations 
with “ginger” and good taste to 
recommend them. 2 for 25c. 


$1.50 to $7.00 


From one price extreme to 
the other, you will find in 
Lion Shirts better service and 
more value than the cost 
would lead you to expect. 


10 THE MERCHANT 


windows to dem 


If you contribute your 
oostrating to the consumer al 
that you haw reletive to the advantages an 

service which Lion Shirts and Collars offer, the 
benmetits will be three-told 


UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO. 


TROY, N.Y. 
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statement signed by W. A. Johnston, as 
chief justice, and by R. A. Burch, Henry F. 
Mason, Clark A. Smith, Silas Porter, A. W. 
Benson and J. S. West as associate justices. 
They write: 


‘*We haye excellent opportunity to ob- 
serve the operation of the prohibitory law 
in Kansas and are familiar with the facts. 
The law is well enforced throughout the 
state. In a few localities inhabited by a 
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Mr. Fox will say these men are all poli- 
ticians; they are up for election.- They are 
truckling to the best people. All right, then, 
Mr. Fox; meet Mr. E. E. Mullaney, of Hill 
City, Kansas, president of the Kansas State 
Bankers’ Association. Mr. Mullaney is not 
a politician. Bear with him a few moments. 
He says, under date of October 1, 1914: 


“As a resident of Kansas for more than 
thirty years, and a banker for two-thirds of 





CALI 
FORNIA 


br - — 
| Cirrhosis of Liver 20.3 


Violent deaths 


cides 


Accidents and homi- 110.5 


Suicides 30.1 
Bright’s Disease 92.1 
Pneumonia 101.5 


Rates per 100,000. *Accidents. tHomicides 
Table Number III, Mortality Statistics - 
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-United States Census for 1911, as taken from the 
Bulletin for March, 1914, gives figures for Kansas for 1912 and 1913 
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Secretary Kansas State Board of Health 


Subscribed in my presence and sworn to before me, the undersigned, a Notary Public in and for 
the County of Shawnee, State of Kansas, this fifth day of October, 1914. 
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population of foreign extraction, not yet 
domesticated [the five wet counties men- 
tioned in my July article], vigilance is re- 
quired to circumvent the efforts of foreign 
brewing and distilling companies to under- 
mine the law. But it is generally as well 
enforced as any other criminal law. The 
enforcement of the law distinctly promotes 
social welfare and reduces to a minimum 
economic waste consequent on the liquor 
traffic and allied evils. The saloon keeper 
and his comrades have been excluded from 
effective participation in politics.” 


That should hold Mr. Fox for a while; 
but let us have the Governor. His letter of 
September 30, 1914, reads: 


“‘What has Prohibition done for Kansas? 
Well, for one thing, it has cleared the moral 
atmosphere. It has raised the intellectual 
standard. It has brought health and hap- 
»iness to countless thousands and given 

<ansas the lowest death rate of any state 

in the Union. With only one dollar and 
twenty-five cents spent per capita for in- 
toxicating liquors in Kansas, against 
twenty-eight dollars per capita for the same 
purpose in our sister state, Missouri, we are 
able to put the difference—twenty-six dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents—into new 
homes, schools, churches, and keep in our 
big state schools almost twice as many 
students as Missouri with twice our popu- 
lation; and our schools have made im- 
possible the return of the brewery to this 
state. Colorado, with half our population, 
has approximately eight hundred inmates 
in her penitentiary, with the open saloon. 
Kansas, with twice Colorado’s population, 
has but eight hundred inmates in her pen- 
itentiary. Kansas has no saloons.” 


Next we have with us to-night the 
attorney-general of Kansas. He writes 
under date of October 2, 1914: 


‘There are one hundred and five counties 
in Kansas, each nearly as large as Rhode 
Island; but in not more than five or six do 
we have any trouble in enforcing the pro- 


, hibitory law, and in only three is the mat- 


ter at all serious. In one hundred counties 
the prohibitory law is respected and obeyed. 
Where it is violated—which does happen, 
just as other crimes happen— prosecution 
follows summarily and effectively. Even in 
the three derelict counties the open saloon 
does not exist. It could not exist. An 


| effective telephone system runs from my 


office to every nook and corner of Kansas; 


| and fifteen minutes after we had learned of 


the existence of such a place it would be 
taken in charge by an officer who, whatever 
his private inclination, would not trifle with 
the attorney-general. If the whisky advo- 
cates think not, let them cometoKansas, open 
a saloon in any one of the clean, wholesome 
towns, and see what will happen and how 
quickly it will happen. When their tribula- 
tions are over and they return to their 
homes in the whisky states, whatever else 
they may think of Kansas they will not 
contend that Prohibition does not prohibit.” 


that time, I wish to say that I regard Pro- 
hibition as the best business asset Kansas 
has. Cities and counties where this law has 
been best enforced longest are the most 
prosperous. Prosperity and development 
have come simultaneously with Prohibi- 
tion. This is evidenced by the fact that our 
per capita bank deposit is one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars; and our assessed- 
property valuation is nearly two thousand 
dollars, compared with an average of twelve 
hundred dollars in the United States. We 
also offer in evidence our empty jails and 
poorhouses.” 

This is from a hard-headed business man 
who thinks in terms of money. Let us hear 
from some one who thinks in terms of 
men. Ladies and gentlemen, shake hands 
with Dr. W. F. Sawhill, president of the 
Kansas State Medical Society. Doctor 
Sawhill, on October 3, 1914, said: 


“I have practiced over thirty years in a 
city of several thousands in a farming com- 
munity, and have had an opportunity to 
note the workings of the prohibitory law in 
Kansas. During that time I have seen the 
amount of drunkenness diminish seventy- 
five per cent absolutely; and diseases that 
we know are caused by the excessive use 
of liquor have diminished greatly. In my 
earlier days of practice here I saw young 
men from the country drunk every Saturday 
night. Ihave not seen one for several years, 
and my opportunity is the same. There is 
but one conclusion for any honest man who 
has lived in Kansas, as I have, to make—and 
that is, Prohibition has done more for the 
people of the state, morally, financially and 
physically, than any other one agency.” 


This man clearly is not the kind of man 


to interest Mr. Fox. Doctor Sawhill is 
merely president of the State Medical So- 
ciety; let us have another business man, 
we hear Mr. Fox demanding. Good! We 
shall take the head of all the retail mer- 
chants of Kansas. Now comes George H. 
Knox, of Garden City, president of the 
Kansas Retailers’ Association, an active 
group of the leading storekeepers of Kansas. 
He writes, on October 6, 1914: 

“From my viewpoint as a retailer, the sa- 
loon is a positive detriment to all lines of 
business. Money spent for booze [note 
the short, ugly wora, Mr. Fox?) is generally 
money that should be paid to the local mer- 
chant for the support of the family; and 
when it goes to the saloon there is abso- 
lutely nothing left to show for it. Our state 
is free from the saloon evil; our people are 
happy and prosperous, generally own their 
own homes, pay their bills, educate their 
children, and have money for an occasional 
trip. The success of the prohibitory law 
from a business man’s standpoint is proved 
in Kansas beyond a doubt; and you would 
have to hunt the state over to find a retail 
merchant in favor of the open saloon in 
Kansas!" 

Oh, yes, say the friends of Colonel John 
Barleycorn—of course the little business 


November 14, 1914 


“Going away?” 

“Yes—a little business tnp.” 

“What's your hurry now?” 

“Going down to see about my fire 
insurance. 

“What company you going to take it 
out with?” 

“What company? | don't know. 
Why?” 

“Just going to get some fire insurance; 
is that it?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Just going to buy a railroad ticket 
also, aren't you?” 

“Y-y-yes.” 

“Not a ticket to any particular place; 
just a ticket?” 

“Not on your life! 
I'm going!” 

“Do you know where you are going 
to get your money if your home 
burns up?” 

“From the company!” 

“How do you know it can pay— 
when you don’t even know its 
name?” 

“Why,— 

“Look here, old man. Bill Jones 
was wiped out last year and when 
he dug out his policy he found 
his company had gone broke six 
months before. Sam Brown, after 
his fire, found his company still 
doing business, but he’s still 
fighting for his money. Why not 
deal, as | do, with a company that 
pays its honest obligations cheer- 
fully and promptly—and has the 
resources to do it, just as it’s been 
doing it for a hundred and four 
years?” 

“What company is that?” 

“The Hartford Fire Insurance Co.!” 

“Thanks for the tip. I'll look up the 
Hartford Agent.” 

Before you pay good money for “any 
old policy,” sign and send in the 
coupon. 


The Hartford 
Fire Insurance 
mpan 


Hartford” Conn. 


I know w here 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Pil Hartford, Conn 


Gentlemen:—Send me “‘Fire Insurance and 
Fire Prevention,” your booklet suggesting 
ways of preventing fires. 


Name_— -— 


Address 
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man is against the saloon; but what about 
the large commercial interest, engaged in 
building up the state? All right! Glad you 
spoke. On our right sits Mr. E. E. Frizell, 
president of the state organization of Com- 
mercial Clubs and the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Kansas. And, by way of showing 
what a reliable man he is, who is not acci- 
dentally on his present job, let us add that 
Mr. Frizell has been for ten long years 
mayor of Larned, his home town. Hear 
Mr. Frizell, on October 6, 1914: 


“* Kansas is essentially a farm-home state. 
Our greatest assets are our homebuilders. 
I have dealt in Kansas land for thirty years. 
I know thousands of homeseekers come to 
Kansas every year chiefly because Prohibi- 
tion has banished the saloon, which is the 
greatest enemy of the home. The absence 
of the saloon in Kansas has added real value 
to every acre of Kansas land; and I know, 
because I deal in land, that Prohibition is 
one of the subst: antial commercial advan- 
tages of our state. 


The Supreme Court, the governor, the 
attorney-general, and the official heads of 
all the business organizations and pro- 
fessional organizations in Kansas, favoring 
Prohibition as a business proposition, cer- 
tainly make something of a showing. Even 
Mr. Fox must admit that. 

But some one will say: What about the 
common run of folks? Good! The com- 
mon run of Kansas folks are farmer folks. 
Who is the official farmer to speak for the 
farmers? Why, the master of the State 
Grange. All right, then, Central; get Mr. 
A. P. Reardon, of McLouth, master of the 
Kansas State Grange, on the phone for a 
minute. Hear Mr. Reardon, on October 5, 
1914. Observe that these dates are all 
within the present season—not old stories 
revamped. Mr. Reardon deposes and says: 


““Thave lived on the same farm in Jefferson 
County for forty-six years. When the bet- 
ter element of farmers were agitating the 
temperance question years ago, when we 
had breweries all over Eastern Kansas, they 
told us temperance would drive out the 
breweries, and that to drive out the brewer- 
ies would make the price of corn so low we 
could not raise it, a that our vineyards 
would be ruined. I find, since the brewer- 
ies have been banished from Kansas, the 
price of corn is gradually increasing; grapes 
are worth double what they were, and our 
vineyards are on the increase. Since the 
breweries have been banished the saloons 
have had to go, and the Kansas farmers are 
becoming more prosperous; the boys and 
girls are growing up without seeing the in- 
side of a saloon. The farmers are building 
up a better citizenship, better rural schools, 
and are saving more money. We have en- 
joyed, since Kansas adopted Prohibition, 
better houses, better improvements, better 
stock, happier homes, and have more to 
spend for family needs.” 


Having heard from the farmer, let us 
hear from the laborer. The liquor interest 
tells us: “The saloon is the poor man’s 
club.” Enter John Craddock, of Weir, 
president of the Kansas State Federation 
of Labor—and a handsome man he is. Mr. 
Craddock speaks under date of October 6, 
1914: 


“*The State Federation of Labor has never 
gone on record for or against Prohibition; 
but I think the law is satisfactory to the 
majority of laboring men in Kansas. To 
substantiate this statement, I will say we 
have always been in favor of woman suf- 
frage, which strongly indicates that we are 
with the woman voters on this great moral 
question. I also think that a vote for re- 
submission would be a disgrace to the 
state.” 


And now let us close this section of the 
evidence as we began it— with a statement 
from the law. Rise up, Judge Charles E. 
Lobdell, president of the Kansas State Bar 
Association, and give your testimony. You 
were the county attorney who enforced the 
law, the member of the legisiature who 


helped to write many of the strengthening 
enactments, and for ten years a trial judge 
in the courts that upheld the law; but it is 
as president of the State Bar Association, 
officially the leading lawyer of Kansas, that 
you speak. Under date of October 7, 1914, 
Judge Lobdell says: 

“The question whether Prohibition has 
helped Kansas is no longer a debatable 
question in Kansas; for it has helped in 
moral and civic righteousness, better homes 
and general financial advantage. From ten 
years’ experience as a trial judge, I do not 
hesitate to say that the rigid enforcement 
of this law has in every instance reduced 
the volume of other criminal business and, 
as a matter of course, has reduced court 
expenses. The law is now generally enforced 
and will be easily enforced. The few places 
where such is not the case are the criminal 
plague spots of the state. No community 
that has rigidly enforced the prohibitory 
law for five years could be induced to go 
back to the saloon.” 


Judge Lobdell is not in politics now. He 
practices law and runs a bank at Great 
Bend; but, that Mr. Fox and his friends 
may get a look at real politics in connection 
with the question of Prohibition in Kansas, 
it may be well to add, in closing, that this 
year the Democratic party in Kansas, in 
convention assembled, indorsed Prohibi- 
tion, and demanded National Prohibition. 
So did the Bull Moosers, and so did the Re- 
publicans. There is no division of sentiment 
there. 

Now there they stand; not men picked 
up here and there, but the official represen- 
tatives of the state—the Supreme Court, 
the governor, the attorney-general, the offi- 
cial heads of every activity of the Kansas 
people—the doctors, the bankers, the com- 
mercial clubs, the retail merchants, the 
farmers, the laboring men and the lawyers. 
These are the strong men of Kansas. The y 
know whether or not Prohibition has helped 
Kansas. Their testimony is worth carloads 
of statistics. WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


Checked by Clock 


IME clocks that do about everything 

but count the workmen's pay have been 
installed in the shops at the Panama Canal. 
Once a month each workman receives a card, 
which he must have stamped by the clock 
every time he enters or leaves the shops 
The card is placed on the clock every day 
in the same slot; but the stamping mech- 
anism moves four times a day, so that the 
marks for entering and leaving the shop 
on the afternoon of the thirty-first of the 
month, for instance, come on the lower right- 
hand corner of the back of the card, and the 
card is filled. 

The time is marked in tenths of an hour, 
so that the amount of pay due at hour 
rates is easily computed. Ordinarily the 
clock stamps the cards in blue ink; but if a 
man enters late or leaves early the stamp 
mark appears in red ink, to call attention 
of the pay clerks to the circumstance. 


Splints of Celluloid 


ELLULOID splints, made by the doctor 

to fit a patient’s arm or leg exactly, are 
displacing many of the old devices, such as 
wooden splints, steel braces and plaster-of- 
Paris casts, besides finding a new field as 
supporters for the weak muscles of patients 
recovering from infantile paralysis. This 
disease paralyzes groups of muscles, so 
that every possible care must be taken to 
prevent permanent deformities when the 
paralyzed muscles begin to recover. 

A negative cast is taken of the arm, for 
instance, in plaster of Paris, and from this a 
positive cast is made in plaster of Paris. 
Then, on this cast, the celluloid splint is 
built up, with gauze and celluloid solution. 
Thesplints are then worn constantly, as they 
are light enough to give no discomfort, yet 
stout enough to give the necessary support. 
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to make — 
your dinner — 
a success 



























There's no question of your soup-course 
being appropriate and delightfully accept- 
able when it is 









































Campbell’s Tomato Soup 








It is readily prepared either as a plain 
tomato bouillon—suitable with quite an 
elaborate dinner, or as a rich cream-of - 
tomato—to accompany a more moderate 
repast. 

Its inviting character lends itself naturally 
to a wide variety of menus, while its dis- 
tinctive and satisfying quality wins the 
approval of the most critical guest. 
Why not order a dozen today ? 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 
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If the Grocer 
Sold It This Way 


Suppose your grocer sold Puffed Grains in bowls—as they come to 
vour table, floating in milk. Or with cream and sugar. Or mixed 
with fruit 

\nd suppose children did the buVing. 

Don't vou know that a child—whatever you sent for—would 
bring home this Puffed Wheat or Rice? 


None Can Resist It 


You read here—in cold print—of these Puffed Grain fascinations. 
And we can't describe them—can't make them seem good enough. 

Or vou see the pac kage at your grocery store, and looks like 
other wrappings. So some of you don’t get Puffed Grains, and your 
folks miss their delights 


But when one sees these grain bubbles—eight times normal size 
un't resist these airy, flaky morsels 


M hen one tastes them—thin, crisp, porous—they reveal an enti 
ivor, like toasted nuts. 
And when they come to one’s table—in cream or milk—one 
wonders and regrets that the table ever lacked them 


tTfeyYyYyYeeaa 


uffed Wheat, 10c 4au}-J" 
| Paffed Rice, 15c FUT 


Except in Extreme West 


Please find them out. Our plea is for your enjoyment and the joy 
of those vou serve 

Phere is nothing else like them. Grains were never puffed before. 
Never before have all the food granules been blasted by steam 
explosion. These are the only foods fitted for easy digestion by Prof. 
\nderson’s process. 

Get them all. See which one you like best. Serve in all the various 
wavs. You'll be glad that we make them and glad we urged you. 
Get them today and see. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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VOX POPULI 


Continued from Page 7) 


the only geese there were my friend and 
myself—and we were ganders—they stopped 
exhibiting geese at the Goose Fair a century 
or two ago. We had an opportunity of talk- 
ing with the people of that section of Eng- 
land. The Goose Fair, as we discovered, 
was a street carnival, with merry-go-rounds, 
circuses, Ferris wheels, coconut shies, shoot- 
ing galleries, side shows, and al] the usual 
street-fair accompaniments; but there were 
a great many people there, and not a 
feathered goose. 

Inasmuch as the flying pigs and the 
waltzing globes on the merry-go-rounds 
have, to some extent, lost their attractive- 
ness, we spent our time in talking to the 
city folk and the country folk about the 
war and the effects of it. Nottingham, you 
know, is where the lace of that name comes 
from. We found that lace-making was still 
going on, though there had been some re- 
duction in staffs and, it may be, in output. 
The coal mines were running, however, and 
the big tobacco factory had not laid off 
many hands as yet, owing probably to the 
ingenious argument of the tobacco dealers 
in England, who have put up posters which 
read: Smoke More and Not Less in War- 
time, because the more you smoke the greater 
the tax revenue will be for the country! 

We went on Thursday, the big day of the 
fair, and found that a great number of the 
stores were closed, with shutters up. At 
first thought this seemed a kindly act on 
the part of the store owners which enabled 
their employees to enjoy themselves at the 
fair. It was not so. On every closed store 
there was a printed placard saying that the 
store was shut as a protest against a car- 
nival in wartime. ‘“ Holding firmly to the 
idea that in these times of stress a carnival 
is unseemly, we hereby close our respective 
places of business as a protest against this 
lack of appreciation of the difficulties which 
beset the Empire,” the placards said. 

A burly policeman, red-faced and im- 
pressive, directed us to a restaurant. “‘The 
finest bit of beef in these parts!’’ he said. 
“I know, because I've tried it.”” I asked 
him about the war. ‘“‘It’s a terrible busi- 
ness, no doubt,” he said—‘‘a terrible busi- 
ness; but, as I look at it, it had to come, 
and there can be no ending of it except by 
a triumph for England. Nobody in these 
parts wanted war, sir. War was the last 
thing people were thinking of. Now that it 
has come, there’s but one thing to do, and 
that is to finish it right and finish the 
Kaiser with it. There must be an end to 
him— poor, crazy man that he is!” 


Great Britain’s Job of Work 


What the policeman said epitomizes 
what everybody else said, including the 
right honorable mayor and the head waiter 
at the Victoria Station Hotel. The head 
waiter was somewhat forcible. ‘You un- 
derstand, sir, speakin’ by and large, that 
it is quite impossible for Britain to lose the 
mastery in what I may call the pendin’ 
struggle, sir— quite! You may know, sir, 
that we British ‘ave a ‘abit of winnin’, sir, 
if I may be so bold as to say it, sir. We 
expect dark days, sir, and some setbacks; 
but we ‘ave Lord Kitchener preparin’ a 
harmy, sir, and when we gets that harmy 
prepared, then it will be hover in short 
horder, sir. Will you ’ave a bit more York- 
shire puddin’, sir?” 

Wherefore I was not at all surprised to 
hear Mr. Haldane, the Lord High Chancel- 
lor of England, express the same sentiments 
when I met him at one of Mr. Strachey’s 
Wednesday gatherings, at Number Four- 
teen, Queen Anne’s Gate. There is a 
certain continuity of thought that runs 
through England concerning matters of 
this kind. It may very well be that men 
like those I have mentioned, and others in 
high places, to whom I have talked, realize 
rather more definitely what it all means 
than others without access to their superior 
sources of information; but there is no 
doubt that the basic idea in the mind of 
every Briton is that it is preposterous .to 
think there can be any outcome other than 
a victorious one. It is a job of work that 
may take one year, two years or five years. 

It is a job of work that will mean the 
sacrifice of thousands on thousands of lives; 
the outpouring of millions on millions of 
treasure; the saddening of almost every 
home; perhaps hunger; perhaps acute dis- 
tress; oo of business; curtailment of 
pleasure; direct individual disaster—but 


then what? Nothing, save the determina- 
tion to see it through, to play out the 
string, to take adversity calmly and success 
quietly —to win—to do the job! 

But—and here is an amazing feature of 
the British mind and the British tempera- 
ment— notwithstanding this calmness and 
determination, there is a wide, almost 
universal, display of credulity that goes 
rightfully with neither calmness nor deter- 
mination. Perhaps it is because information 
is so meager and so indefinite; but, whether 
that is so or not, it has come to pass in the 
British Isles that there appears to be no tale 
too fantastic to be believed and repeated 
as the solemn truth by people of every class 
and condition. 

Possibly the men in charge knew of this 
temperamental idiosyncrasy when they 
prepared their elaborate scheme for im- 
pressing on the residents the fact of the 
existence of war; when they set up their 
searchlights to sweep across London and 
other ports at night; when they darkened 
the streets, put out lights and electric signs, 
and all that; when they set are lights in 
rows across the parks and public places, 
and plunged Buckingham Palace, St. Paul's, 
Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and other monumental buildings into 
impenetrable blackness at night, and made 
the middle of Hyde Park look like Picca- 
dilly Circus; when they shut off the sale of 
liquor at eleven o'clock; and when they, on 
the day this was written, issued further or- 
ders darkening London after seven o'clock 


Listening to Old Wives’ Tales 


Possibly they realized this curious trend 
of the aggregate British mind. At any rate, 
there is no story too wild to be repeated. The 
great example is the story of the Russian sol- 
diers. For weeks it was asserted by persons 
in every walk of life that two hundred and 
fifty thousand Russians had been brought to 
England and thence sent to France. Even 
now, after thestory has been pronounced by 
the Premier as the “greatest legend of the 
present century”’; after it has been denied 
officially by the Press Bureau and the gov- 
ernment, large numbers of people in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland firmly hold to 
the truth of the statement that the Rus- 
sians did cross England from Archangel, 
and that they are now in France. Men of 
the learned professions and men of White- 
chapel have retailed this story to me time 
and again. 

“But,” I said, “there has been an official 
denial. Nobody has seen a Russian soldier 
in either England or France. How do you 
account for that?” 

“Ah,” they say; “they are keeping it 
quiet for reasons of their own. You just 
wait and see!” 

Still, the Russian story died in spots. 
Immediately another story grew. 

“It wasn’t the Russians,” said the man- 
ager of one of the famous hotels in London 
to me. ‘That was a mistake.’ He lowered 
his voice. “‘The soldiers who came were 
Finns,” he whispered — “ Finns—sixty thou- 
sand of them! They are in France now 
Finns—sixty thousand Finns!” 

“But,” I protested, “ why don’ t we hear 
something about them in ac tion? 

“Hush!” he continued. “Hush! I'll tell 
you why. All their ammunition was on the 
Oceanic when the Oceanic ran on a rock up 
north of Scotland and went down. They 
are holding the Finns in reserve, sixty thou- 
sand of them, until they can make them 
some new ammunition.” 

Then, too, there are stories told of suf- 
ferers from atrocities. You'll hardly meet a 
man in London who will not tell you confi- 
dentially of a house where a Belgian child 
is stopping—a Belgian child with both ears 
and her nose cut off! 

“*Have you seen this child?” you ask. 

“No, I have not; but my brother knows 
the doctor who has attended her. 

You search for the brother and the doc- 
tor and the house, and none of these is 
found; nor is the child. They do not exist, so 
far as can be ascertained by rigid investiga- 

tion. The Englishmen dote on these stories, 
and they dote on preposterous stories about 
German spies. Their attitude of mind is 
always the same. You challenge them for 
proof, and they smile a superior smile and 
patronizingly tell you that their sources of 
information are impeccable, and that time 
will prove the truth of every contention 
they make. 
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FREE Christmas 
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Let President Studebaker Send 
You Our New Christmas Watch 
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The thing is not understandable except 
on the basis of a slant toward the fanciful, 
probably superinduced by the tremendous 
strain of the war and the lack of definite 
news, hitherto more or less concealed by 
the assumption of literalness. The credu 
lity of the people is as remarkable as it is 
widespread. When it comes to a tale that 
involves the sending of reénforcements, of 
German disaster, of atrocity, of airships or 
Zeppelins, of the secret workings of spies, 
of anything that tends to the mysterious or 
the terrifying, your alleged matter-of-fact 
Briton becomes a child, with whom to hear 
is to believe, and to retail is to dilate 

Thus we have the two poles of the Brit 
ish view of the war. The first grasps the 
size of the task, and the necessity of a suc 
cessful ending for it, with calm and dogged 
determination to push it through at what 
ever cost. The other listens, with wide eyes 
and gaping mouth, to any old wives’ tales 
of secret happenings or German outrages 
listens and believes and tells again, with 
added features tending to increase the mys 
tery and the horror of them. Fantasy and 
phlegm are intermixed. The case of nerve 
is there, but is held in check, at times, by 
the repeated and congenital idea with which 
the British have deluded themselves for cen 
turies that, as a race, they are above nerves. 

Meantime in this war, as in every war 
the women are bearing the heavy brunt 
not only the home women, the wives 
and mothers and sisters and sweethearts, 
but the business women and the working 
women. The heaviest toll has been laid on 
the women. I know a street in London 
where a widow has lost two sons, where the 
woman living in the next house on the right 
has lost in active service five out of six mem- 
bers of her family and where the woman 
in the next house has lost her husband 
These are not isolated instances. 

The toll, especially the toll of officers, has 
been very heavy. And to all these mourn- 
ing women, and all these women living in 
constant apprehension that the next death 
list will contain the names of some members 
of their own families, must be added the 
soldiers’ wives, left with small pay on which 
to live, and the hundreds of women thrown 
out of work. 


When War Steals Women’s Work 


So far as the working men are concerned 
the situation is not so bad. The building 
trades, after being on strike for a long time, 
are now at work. The tailors are working 
overtime to supply clothes for the soldiers, 
and so are the blanket makers, and the 
clothmakers, and the equipment makers, 
and the gunmakers, and all those who fur- 
nish materials for the proper outfitting of 
the six hundred thousand new soldiers who 
are being prepared for the front. In addi- 
tion to this the miners are working, and 
the laborers along the water front, for there 
is much shipping, not of the ordinary goods 
of commerce, but of war material. The 
railroads, which are in the hands of the 
government and conducted by a govern- 
mental commission, of which the general 
managers are members, are 
are the foundries. 

The women are feeling the brunt of it 
the shopgirls and the sewing girls and the 
clerks, the milliners and dressmakers, and 
all the vast army of women who toil. The 
big stores are ghastly. With one or two ex- 
ceptions the forces of saleswomen have 
been reduced to the minimum. I went into 
seven or eight of the big establishments on 
the sixth and seventh of October. There 
was no business. Counter after counter 
had no buyers. The few saleswomen left 
sat with folded hands, waiting for what 
they knew would not come—customers 
and visibly depressed by the emptiness of 
the stores. The floorwalkers stood in little 
groups at the doors, straining their eyes for 
pe yssible buyers. 

It is the same in the little shops. Along 
Bond Street, in the various arcades, on the 
smaller streets where the specialty shops 
are, there is no business. In the shops 
where women are usually employed in large 
numbers only a few—one or two—remain. 
I had to buy some few small things. I was 
in half a dozen of these shops. In every 
place, without exception, I was the or ly 
person except the few clerks; and it was 
evident, from the warmth with which I was 
received as the possible spender of a few 
shillings, that no one had been in the stores 
before me for a long time. 

The jewelry stores, the art shops, the 
places where luxurious fripperies for women 
are sold, are doing nothing. Many of the 


busy, and so 
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@ Here's the nearest that any 


artificial lighting system has approached to 


giving the light of day. Soft and white, and so 
uniformly distributed and perfectly diffused that 
you do not have to shield the eyes (in this respect, 
it's better than sunlight 
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rays from a bare lamp produce glaring illumination horizos 
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Klectric Radiant Toaster. Makes 
delicious toast. Warms plates. Heats 
coffee. Special, complete $2.50. 


Electric Percolator, 2 to 5 cup 
ize. Delicious cofiee in 10 min 
utes. Special Christmas Price, 
complete $5 00 


Standard Toaster-Siove. Makes 
perfect toast. Fries eggs. Broils 
meat. Bakes griddle cakes. Com- 
plete with all attachments, $6.00. 


Percolating Coffee Urn. Beauti- 
fully made. 3 to 7 cupe. Price $9. 
Other styles up to $20 


Nursery Milk Warmer. Heats 
baby's food in 4 miautes. Complete 
with sanitary nursing bottle, $6. 
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Housekeeping Helps 
for Xmas Gifts 


Your gift-giving problem is 
solved if your friends have elec- 
tricity in the home. 

Possibly the use of electric light 
has been the limit of their discovery 
of the practical value of electric 
current. Or they may know from 
experience that electrical household 
appliances are absolute necessities 
in the modern home. 


Westinghouse 
Electric Ware 


in either case, will be highly appre- 
ciated and will be useful every day 
in the year. 


For the social function, for the 
emergency call, and for practical 
daily use, the Westinghouse heat- 
ing devices fulfil every requirement. 
They have many special features to 
recommend them, among which are 
unusual economy, artistic as well as 
practical design, and long years of 
service. 


Many electric vacuum cleaners 
and washing machines will be pre- 
sented as Xmas gifts this year. It 
is well to know that the best of 
these appliances are driven by 
Westinghouse motors and to inquire 
for the name of the motor before 
buying the machine. 

Electric Light Companies and Electric 
Shops are making special displays of 
Westinghouse Electric ware for gifts. 


See them before making your Xmas pur- 


chases. We have a catalog that will help. 
Send for it. 


Address Dept. KP. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices in 45 American Cities 
Representatives all Over the Wor 
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fancy goods usually offered at this season 
of the year cannot be obtained, because 
a large quantity of them ordinarily come 
from Germany, and from Austria and from 
France and from Switzerland. War has 
stopped imports. You can buy antiques 
and objects of art at your own price. 
Jewels are junk, not to be looked at. 

One afternoon on Bond Street I made an 
experiment in a jewelry store. It was one 
of the best in London. I went in. Three 
clerks were standing by the dpor. They 
welcomed me as though I were a long-lost 
brother. 

“What,” I said, “‘is the price of that 
brooch in the window?” And I pointed it 
out. 

The three clerks assisted in the ceremony 
of getting the gaud from the window. They 


| gathered round me. 


“The price,” said one, “is sixty pounds.” 
He watched my face. I displayed no in- 
terest. ‘‘ But,” he continued, almost with- 


| out pause, “‘I will make you a very special 


price, owing to wartime, of forty-eight 
pounds.” 

I remained indifferent. 

“Yes,”’ chattered the man I thought was 
the owner of the store, taking me by the 
sleeve, ‘‘a very special price of forty 
pounds—that is to say,”’ he went on, al- 
most beseechingly, “‘you can have it for 
thirty-seven pounds ten shillings.” And 
they were almost in tears when I left the 


| store without buying. 


The Englishman began to retrench as 
soon as the war hit him. A Sackville Street 
tailor told me that, late in September, he 
made his usual fall trip to Manchester, 
Liverpool and other cities for orders, and 


| he booked only twenty-five per cent of his 
| usual business. That is the usual story so 


far as the individual trades and shops are 
concerned, and it is the same with bigger 
business. Great numbers in the city, de- 
pendent on the stock exchange and other 
financial institutions there, are without 
work and without prospects; and the re- 
striction of this business has had a heavy 
effect on collateral lines. There is plenty 
of money in England. Make no mistake 
about that. The banks are gathering it; 
and every person who by any possible use 
could take advantage of the moratorium 
has done so. 

Of course the great hope of the city is 
that the American Stock Exchanges will 
open, for England yet holds vast quantities 
of American securities and is extremely 
anxious to get good American gold for 
them. There are repeated reports of de- 
ferred dividends and similar depressing 
events. The Business as Usual sign, with 
which Londoners have tried to hypnotize 
themselves into a feeling that things are 
better than they seem, has not worked ap- 
preciably well. 


A Navy Ready to Perform 


Early in October the English papers be- 
gan to carry American dispatches saying 
there could be a far better situation if there 
was a frank interchange of financial views 
and plans between the United States and 
Great Britain. That was probably true; 
but it is difficult to interchange frank finan- 
cial views concerning a financial situation 
that has become almost chaotic. 

Down Whitechapel way, and in other 


| congested quarters, they are cheerful, 


though pinched. The real grind has not yet 
come. The weather has been fine and things 
have gone along reasonably well. Also, 
there is always the hope that some portion 
of the Prince of Wales Fund, which 


| amounts to fifteen million dollars as this is 


written, may come their way. This fund 
was started by somebody a the Prince 
of Wales—who is in high favor with the 
people because he is in a regiment, though 
Lord Kitchener will not allow him to go to 
war—and is for the purpose of relieving 
military and civil distress arising from the 
war. Thus almost any person may hope to 
come within the scope of its beneficence. 
After one rather pointed newspaper ar- 
ticle had inquired as to how it was to be 
administered the Prince announced that he 
had appointed an executive committee, by 
the advice of the Privy Council, to handle 


| the money. The Prince, in true princely 


fashion, also trusted that such funds, when 
otal to the relief of civil distress, would 
flow into productive channels; for it was 
repugnant to him, he said, that “assistance 


| should be distributed only in the form of 


doles. W hat men most want is work,” he 
continued; “‘and what young people need 
is training’’—which was pretty fair for a 
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prince who is not much more than twenty 
years of age. 

There is one sore spot in every English- 
man: he thinks it is an unwarranted out- 
rage that the German ships do not come 
out and fight the British and French ships. 
“They are afraid to!”’ they all assert. The 
German policy of keeping their biggest ships 
behind the Kiel Canal and fortifications is 
considered nothing less than a direct lack of 
appreciation, by the Germans, of the fact 
that Britannia rules the waves. The English 
think the Germans should come out and 
let them prove this interesting theory. 

“At that,” said a well-informed English- 
man to me, “‘the authorities will not let 
this war end, if they can help it, without 
something definite in the way of a naval 
battle. They cannot justify the billions 
they have spent for a navy, and taxed us 
for, if they go through a war with that navy 
doing nothing but blockading. The navy 
must have a fight, and the Admiralty knows 
it. Otherwise there will be no more funds 
for future naval upbuilding.” 

Concretely the British view and talk of 
this war are embodied in a fear, a fancy and 
a fact: They fear the forthcoming increase 
in taxation—and they have reason to, for 
they are taxed sufficiently now in all con- 
science; they fancy improbable things about 
both aid from their allies and danger from 
their enemies; and they hold to the fact 
that they must win. 


Tennyson to the Rescue 


Recruiting, on the day this was written, 
had reached six hundred thousand men. 
While all the leaders of the government 
were out appealing to the patriotism of the 
country and shouting “‘ Britain needs every 
fit man!” Lord Kitchener calmly raised 
the standard for admission to the army. 
He knew— what the orators did not know 
that there are now more men on hand than 
the war organization can handle. So he 
shut down on his part of it, but let the 
orators go as far as they liked. 

They are going pretty far too. The Ger- 
man menace is most thre atening, as de- 
scribed by these cvclaimers. And they 
have great assistance from the poets. Each 
day sees its new flood of poetry, but the 
best poem yet produced is a posthumous 
one by Lord Tennyson, printed early in 
September. The living poets do not seem 
to be getting anywhere. Nor do the song 
writers. A leading tea merchant wrote one 
and had pull enough to get it sung on vari- 
ous concert-hall stages; and the marching 
song continues to be Tipperary. Of the 
rest, the one they are trying to push forward 
is a lugubrious ditty entitled Your King 
and Country Need You! This is sung 
nightly in every music hall and moving- 
picture show, and is more of a wail than an 
inciter to gallant deeds of arms. 

Here is the chorus, which is in slow 
march time, as the music says, and which 
the audiences are invited to chant slowly 
with the soloists: 


Oh, we don’t want to lose you, but we think 
you ought to go, 

For your King and country both need you so. 

We shall want you and miss you; but, with 
all our might and main, 

We shall cheer you, thank you, kiss you, 
when you come back again. 


In order that the proprieties may be 
observed the author supplies a footnote, 
starred on the word kiss, which says: 
“When used by male voices substitute the 
word bless for kiss.”’ 

The war has resulted in the revival of a 
vast Puritanism, which is observable every- 
where, just as it has revived the outward 
show of religion. Your average Briton is 
now a person who inveighs against frivoli- 
ties and sports as not in keeping with the 
stress of the nation. The professional foot- 
ball players felt this most severely. Foot- 
ball in the British Isles is the same sort of 
popular game that baseball is in the United 
States; and the professional players are 
held in the same esteem by the English 
and Irish and Scotch and Welsh as are the 
professional ballplayers in our own country. 
There are leagues or associations that play 
regular schedules, and the finals are attended 
by all the excitement the World’s Series 
creates in the United States. 

When the war broke out many of the 
very English who had been eager to follow 
and cheer the fortunes of certain clubs 
wrote sternly to the papers about the lack 
of patriotism displayed by the professionals 
in continuing the game and by the people 
in going to see the sport; and football 











ET her a Napanee Dutch 
Kitchenet. It's the kind 
of a Kitchen Cabinet 

she has long wanted. The 
Dutch Kitchenet is something 
new. The five different models 
permit of a wide choice in 
equipment. She can have the 
cabinet that best meets her 
individual kitchen needs. 


Napanee 


Dutch 
Kitchenet 


** Built Like Fine Furniture’’ 


It is a gift she will appreciate 365 
days in the year for many years to 
come. It will save her many A step 
and many a backache. 

It will systematize her kitchen 
work —places everything she needs 
in arm's reach and enables her to do 
her kitchen work in less time and 
with less fatigue. 

The Dutch Kitchenet is very hand- 
some looking and most convenient 
for every requirement of the kitchen 
or pantry. For 15 years we have been 
building fine furniture and 
Dutch Kitchenet is made as carefully 
as the finest furniture we produced. 

Every Dutch Kitchenet is guaran- 
teed to give fullest satisfaction for 


every 


service, substantiality 


and appearanc e. 


convenienc e, 
Portfolio of 


Photographs F REE 


Send at once for this handsome portfolio 
of the Napanee Dutch Kitchenets showing 
the five different models beautifully pictured 
in natural colors, showing every detail and 
feature. You can let her select her cabinet 
from these unusual illustrations andthen goto 
the Napanee dealer and arrange to have the 
cabinet come in time for Christmas morning 
If there is no Napanee dealer in your town 
write us and we will see that you are supplied 

Write at once and get this portfolio 
lt will give you a new conception of a 
good Kitchen Cabinet. Send today. 
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languished and all but died. Newspapers 
virtuously called attention to the fact ul 
they had stopped their special football! 
tions, and both players and spectators were 
roundly reprobated for not enlisting 

It was the same with cricket and horse 
racing and all the other outdoor sports or 
which the Briton prides himself. Shooting 
and fox hunting were largely abandoned 
not because there was any change in the 
popular mind over the excellences of those 
sports, but because many Britons protested 
that pleasure and sport must be banished 
and no life but the rigorous life lived by 
those who remained at home. 

It was so with religion. Services of inter 
cession were and are largely attended, as 
are the regular church services, which had 
rather given ground to golf and other out- 
door amusements on Sundays before the 
war began. 

However, these are only side lights on the 
national ideas and the national conduct. 
All in all, it is but fair to say the British are 
facing their crisis with good spirit. They 
are not whining or complaining. No mat- 
ter how hard hit many of them are at pres- 
ent, the conditions prevailing now are not 
a circumstance to the conditions that will 
come if this war lasts a year or two. 

“If my business fails to pick up in the 
forthcoming quarter,” I heard a merchant 
say, “I shall be ruined.” 

“*Shall be ruined!” exclaimed a man who 
sat at table with him. “Why, my dear 
fellow, I am ruined now!” 


Then they went on to talk of other things 


Paper Clothes 


APER dishes of every kind and paper 

underclothing were seriously 
as the next advance step ol 
among civilized peoples, by a noted hygiet 
ist before the Congress of Sanitation it 
England. Substitute the fire for the was} 
tub in every possible particular of life w: 
his demand; and, to show that such sub 
stitution was possible now in a great mat 
details, he had obtained and he exhibited a 
great quantity of samples of paper goods 

He quoted the results of an investigatior 
in England, which showed that cups, plates 
bowls and other tableware, taken as samples 
in hotels and homes, had been found to be 
infected with dangerous germs, even when 
they were supposed to have been thoroughly 
washed. And he told of hospitals that have 
adopted the precaution of giving all the 
dishes an extra bath in a strong antiseptic 
mixture. 

Accordingly he suggested that the 
tors attending the congress should advocats 
the general use of paper tablecloths, paper 


proposed 


sanitatior 


doc- 


‘napkins, paper plates, cups, saucers and 


bowls, and paper serving dishes; so that 
after each meal most of the tableware 
could be burned, leaving only a small num- 
ber of dishes and the silverware to be 
boiled before they were again used. Paper 
inings could be used in indispensable china 
dishes. 

The most novel of his sanitation ideas 
was that under« lothing should be made of 
paper and destroyed after it has been used 
Paper underclothing is entirely prac- 
ticable now, and would not be much more 
expensive than ordinary cotton underwear 
at current laundry rates, and perhaps as 

heap as linen clothing. 


once, 


Paper yarn is new, yet it is beginning to | 


be heard from in many textile lin 
kinds are almost as stout as ord 
tiles and are made to withstand launderi 
For paper underclothing, however, a 
grade of paper yarn would be satisfactory 
yarn having only a small proportion of the 
tensile strength of cotton or linen. As each 
garment would be burned after it had be- 
come soiled, there would be no occasion to 
use yarn adapted for hard wear. At the 
ume time it would easily be 
make up paper yarns that would be as 
mooth and absorbent as cotton or line: 
Underclothes woven from yarn 
would be as comfortable as could be desired. 
The hygienist estimated that the low cost 
of such a paper garment, with the complete 
saving of laundering costs, ought to make 
the use of paper clothes for one wearing not 
an extravagance. 
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Mauran, Russell & 
Crowell, architects 
5,000 Armco Iron 
window frames 
furnished by J. F 
Ruth of St. Louis 


These 5,000 Window Frames Were 
Made of Armco Pure Iron Because 


ARMCO IRON 
Resists Rust 


Before placing this big order the architects made thor- 
ough investigations to prove the rust-resisting quality of 
\rmco—American Ingot Iron. They knew that a metal 
that would resist rust and corrosion would cut out big 
upkeep costs. Armco Iron, because of its unequaled 
purity and evenness, was found to be that metal. 


Armee Iron has stood the test 
of years, not only in our labora- 
Armco 

has with- 


The Enameled Tank Co., of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has adopted 
tory, but in actual use. Armco Iron for enameled tanks 
American Ingot Iron in spite of its higher cost, because 
stood, far better than steel or any — of its superior durability, welding 
qualities and un- 


equaled enameling 


other tron, salt air, New Use for Armco lron 


the fumes of brim- 
stone and all kinds properties. This 
and conditions of higher cost is more 
weathe! d than balanced by 

Because its the small number 
purity, Armco Iron of tanks damaged 
shows in manufacture be- 


no dissolution 


practi ally 
cause of imperfect 
enameling. Enamel 
ona base of Armco 


when the zinc ts 
applied in the proc- 
Iron is free from 
pin holes and de- 
vanized coating is purer and will fects, because of the even texture 
last many times longer than that 


ess of galvanizing; 


therefore the gal- 


of and freedom from gas bubbles 
on steel or ordinary iron in the iron. 
Armco Iron Lath resists rust. 


Armco Iron has 
already been adopted very largely 
It is being used in some of the by makers of refrigerators and 
largest buildings of the country, other enameled products for the 
such as Woolworth Building in same reason. 
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: : meri Rollin AMERICAN 

made by The General Fireproof- — Mitt Compan 
. . the ekill 

ing Co., or the Imperial Spiral — gence and 


Herringbone pattern as 


associated 
Lath and several other styles ducts, ¢ 
can be depended ap 
results in onto 
highest degree the 


better, more lasting plaster work. merit claimed for it 


made in our factory, 


possess in the 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


i Manufacturers under Patents granted International Metal Products 
Box 538, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, New York, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati 


Company 
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THRIFT LESSONS FROM 
THE PRESENT W&LR 


Increasing Your Income by Not Wasting It 
By A. C. LAUT 


HEN the tumult and the shouting 
die the present war is likely to be re- 


| membered as the greatest thrift lesson ever 


forced on a joy-riding world. Armies may 
march on Paris and armies retreat from 
Paris, and the heart of the world sicken at 
the spectacle of civilized man turned back 
to the ravening beast; but what imme- 
diately concerns the several hundred mil- 
lion people who are not on the firing line is 
a sudden scarcity of bread and butter. 
They have lost their jobs. 

Uncle Sam, three thousand miles from 
the scene of conflict, thought he was secure 
in the neutrality of watchful waiting; and 
in the twinkling of an eye, with the excep- 
tion of cereal and meat products, his enor- 
mous foreign trade of four billion dollars a 
year is thrown back on his hands. Cotton, 
the best and biggest crop the country has 
ever known, remains unsold. California 
citrus fruits must find a market in Amer- 
ica or rot. The bottom has literally fallen 
out of the price of the apple barrel, because 
England and Germany were the great buy- 
ers of American apples. Apple dealers, in 
fact, will hardly quote foreign prices. 

Exporting houses on the Atlantic have in 
some cases put up their shutters and closed 
shop. Fighters must have bread and meat, 
so wheat and meat shipments have gone 
forward in enormous quantities; but, if 
you want to know whether exports of man- 
ufactures are a myth or not, take a look at 
facts—not by and large and in general, but 
specifically as they touch the individual. 

In a certain section of the Eastern States 
are some agricultural machine shops that 
annually export millions of dollars’ worth 
of goods to Russia and Germany. Within a 
week of the declaration of war two-thirds of 
all hands were laid off. I had a friend go to 
live in that section. She needed some fine 
laundry work done. To her amazement the 
wife of the head bookkeeper in those works 
asked for the privilege of doing it for the 
winter! Yes—the farmers were command- 
ing top prices for all they had to sell; but 
this woman did not happen to be the wife 
of a farmer. 

I said “‘ top prices for all they had to sell.” 
There are two exceptions. Fruit, already 
mentioned, is one, because the foreign de- 
mand for fruit kept our market from being 
glutted. Milk is the other, because fewer 
people in town are buying milk. 


When Father Loses His Job 


In New York eight thousand stenogra- 
phers are out of work. Round Wall Street 
and the exporting houses it is estimated 
seventy thousand man clerks have been laid 
off; and on the shipping front one hundred 
thousand men are idle. Take, for an exam- 
ple of the effects of war on the export trade, 
one widely ramified concern that manufac- 
tures a household necessity: It employs, 
all over the United States, eighty thousand 
people, and does an enormous export 
business to Germany, Russia and South 
America. South America is crippled by the 
war; it has no surplus money and cannot 
buy. Russia and Germany are cut off. 
That American concern was compelled to 
lay off ninety per cent of its men. 

Or, take some other industries: Germany 
is one of the biggest buyers of copper, iron, 
nickel and armor plate in the world. | 
know Arizona and British Columbia and 
Alaska mines that were paying twelve mil- 
lion dollars in dividends last year on ship- 
ments to Germany; they have been closed 
down since a week after the declaration of 
war. I know shareholders in those mines, 
with monthly expenses of from five hundred 
to five thousand dollars, who have not had 
an income of five cents since war was de- 
clared. A professional man of note, whose 
office expenses ran three thousand dollars a 
month, told me he had been unable to col- 
lect five dollars a month since the war broke 
out. Jf that happens to the big people, 
what is happening to the small? 

Take a look at the grown men and 
women who have suddenly taken to selling 
newspapers on the streets! A frail-looking 


elderly man was noticed selling papers on 
Winnipeg streets recently. Inquiry was 
made. He was a clergyman who had been 
a tutor. His employer could no longer 
afford a tutor. This was in a city of Can- 
ada. Yet Canada has taken such extraor- 
dinary steps to avert want for the winter 
that many poor people are likely to fare 
better than they ever have in their lives. 

Uncle Sam feels himself so utte rly de- 
tached that, with the exception of forming 
leagues to keep prices down, he is doing 
nothing. Yet it isa question whether any- 
one but the growers of wheat and meat will 
escape loss by the war. The curious fea- 
ture is that the poorest are no poorer. 
It is the rich property owner, with heavy 
obligations, and the moderate-income man 
and woman, who are hardest hit. It may be 
said, Let them cut out expenses; but, as 

matter of fact, when a rich property owner 
cuts out expenses it means dismissal of his 
employees and cutting out their bread and 
butter. He can hibernate like the bear and 
live on his own fat. They cannot. 


Back to Grandmother's Cooking 


That is where the thrift lesson of the 
present war comes in for the whole world. 
How are the millions not on the firing line, 
but in a battle of their own, going to 
weather this winter? I asked a woman 
who is an expert in economical nutritious 
food how she would meet the situation if 
her husband were thrown out of work, with 
one month’s salary of one hundred dollars 
on hand and no prospect of work for six 
months. 

‘First,’ she said, “there is the question 
of food. We are going back to the simple 
economical cooking of our grandmothers. 

‘Did you ever walk through the city tene- 
ments in summer or drive past the farm- 
tenant houses in the country? What are 
the women doing? Sitting with idle hands, 
rocking and gossiping. You will not see 
one woman out of fifty with her hands busy 
over sewing, knitting or preparation of 
food. They buy clothes ready-made. They 
buy socks and mitts ready-made. They buy 
nearly all their food ready-made. And 
their men do not save one cent. Money is 
spent before it is earned. 

“* Let me show you exactly how cheaply a 
family can live nutritiously on homemade 
food. For a family of five you buy a quart 
of milk a day for eight cents; the cereal 
will cost ten cents a box and last a week 
that is, the daily cost of cereal will be one 
and three-sevenths cents for the whole 
family. Divide the milk into three por- 
tions for the three meals, and it costs two 
and two-third cents a meal. Potatoes can be 
bought just now at twelve and a half cents 
a peck. Potatoes for one breakfast will 
cost half a cent. Bought bread will cost 
five cents for a small loaf; ten cents for a 
large one—big enough for a family of five. 
If a woman bakes her own bread that bread 
will cost three cents. Let me show you how 
this works out: Three pounds of flour 
make five pounds of bread. Now, a barrel 
of one hundred and ninety-six pounds, even 
at war prices, will not cost more than seven 
dollars and a half, or about four cents a 
pound—that is, twelve cents’ worth of 
flour will make five loaves of bread—or 
cost, including yeast and fuel, three cents 
instead of ten paid at the store. Put down 
five cents for butter, coffee and sugar. 
Your breakfast of cereal, coffee, toast and 
fried potatoes totals, for five people, fonly 
a little over twelve cents. This is not a 
matter of theory. I have provided such 
meals hundreds of times. 

“Handle a midday dinner in the same 
way. You have the same cost, plus soup 
and meat. If you buy a porterhouse steak, 
or a sirloin, or mock duck, that meat cost 
will send the price of a dinner up to a dol- 
lar; but do not buy expensive cuts. Let 
the housewife go to market and do her own 
marketing, and pick out a neck bone for 
soup, or a joint, or a boiling piece. A boil- 
ing piece costing forty cents will supply 
soup and meat for three dinners—or make 


















the dinner cost only thirteen cents higher 
than that of the breakfast. 

“‘ Nor, in hard times, dol believe in cutting 
down food. Unless the furnace is kept 
stoked up beneath the boiler there will not 
be any steam heat in the rooms upstairs; 
and unless the family stomach is stoked 
up there will be no courage and grit in the 
head. I should add a dessert always, in 
the hardest times. 

“What do the average hard-up city ten- 
ement families do for dessert? They dash 
out to a delicatessen store and buy ready- 
made pastry or cake. Ten cents’ worth of 
apples properly cooked with waste bread 
crumbs will supply a dessert for two days. 

“You say people cannot eat boiling pieces 
at every dinner. To be sure they cannot; 
but on the day they buy liver or steak let 
them use carrots for the vegetable; and 
then you have both soup and meat at 
lower price than boiled meat. You ask me 
whether this is all theory —scientific cook- 
ing. Let me tell you: Hundreds of times 
I have served dinners of soup, meat, vege- 
tables and dessert for four people that cost 
only fifteen cents each; andI defy youorany- 
body else to know it. At a restaurant the 
same meal would cost each person a dollar. 

“Supper can be supplied at the same cost 
as breakfast; so your family of five can 
keep their living down to forty-eight cents 
for food a day—or less than fifteen dollars 
a month.” 

But how, I asked, is the hard-up family 
to pay for the extra gas to do this cooking? 

The woman looked at me quietly. That 
is where this war is going to enforce thrift. 
When times are so hard there are multi- 
tudes of boys and girls out of a home who 
would gladly pay twenty dollars a month to 
board in the home of such a family. That 
would in many cases pay both rent and 
fuel. Isit any greater hardship than what I 
saw in Thirty-fourth Street yesterday? A 
woman who had been a forewoman in a 
factory was selling papers, and afraid to let 
her eyes wander an inch to the right or left 
for fear of being recognized! 

Let us put our foolish pride in our pock- 
ets, resole our shoes and turn our dresses. 
When women like the Duchess of Suther- 
land roll up their sleeves and swash round 
in boiling soapsuds, helping in European 
hospitals, why should not our women—on 
another kind of firing line—be bucking 
right up to the necessities of this winter? 

The trouble is, because Uncle Sam is so 
far from the war, he has not yet wakened 
to the urgency of the need that may pre- 
vail this winter. If he had, countless pre- 
cautions could be taken now to provide for 
the necessities of the poor. These would 
not consist of a publicity campaign against 
the middleman, or a lot of sumptuary laws 
regulating prices and products; in fact, 
there never was a sumptuary law passed 
that did not play right into the hands of 
the middlemen, against producers and con- 
sumers. For instance, law has been piled 
on law in every state in the Union regulat- 
ing the sale and grading of apples. The 
barrels must be of a certain size; the qual- 
ity or grade must be set forth in some states. 


Apples Enough for Everybody 


What have been the results? Threefold 
results: A very much higher class product 
has come to the market; a price three hun- 
dred per cent higher has been paid by the 
consumer for the product; but, third—and 
please note the third--tons upon tons of 
apples that did not come up to the grade 
have been sold for cider at twenty cents a 
bushel or left to rot in the orchards. One 
year, when the West boasted that not a 
bushel of Western apples sold under two 
and a half dollars, I saw incredible quanti- 
ties of apples rotting unsold in the orchards 
because they did not come up to first grade. 
Sold by the bulk, ungraded, these apples 
would have repaid the farmer at thirty 
cents a bushel, and would have saved the 
poor consumer the difference between 
ninety cents for three bushels and seven 
and a half dollars. The same may be said 
of potatoes. 

More than in any other instance, how- 
ever, do sumptuary laws put milk beyond 
the price possible for the poor. That is why 
sales of milk fell off on the declaration of war. 
No one on earth, sane and in his right mind, 
objects to laws guarding public health; but 
when to rigid cleanliness are added unneces- 
sary requirements as to sealed and matched 
boarding for stables, running water, paved 
yards, milk of a composition requiring high- 
priced feeds—then, just in proportion as 
oppressive demands are made, do farmers 
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go out of the milk business and the price 
to the consumer goes up. 

We all remember the day when milk was 
four or five cents a quart; and the popula- 
tion survived, though an army of political 
harpies were not supported as inspectors. 
“Save the Babies’ Lives!” has been used as 
arallying cry —and milk to-day is from eight 
to ten cents a quart in the cities! You 
get it all Pasteurized and sterilized and 
the-cows-only-know-what, in hermetically 
sealed germproof jars; but the trouble is 
the price seals those jars to many babies 
altogether. 

It is worth asking whether more babies 
died under the old system of ample cheap 
milk than die under the present system of 
searce high-priced milk. The net results 
are: Farmers go out of the milk business 
and babies go without milk. 

And so one could go on down the list of 
all the farmer has to sell. If the discarded 
produce of the farmer could be put on the 
city market at a discard price no household 
need go hungry in a war year. I know 
farmers who are feeding pure unskimmed 
milk to their hogs because it does not pay 
them to ship it to the city babies. 


How to Live Without Income 


Rent is probably going to be the most | 


oppressive feature of war times this winter. 
According to endless tables of statistics, 
compiled all over the world, rent should 
represent just a sixth of income. Statistics 
do not state what proportion rent should 
bear when there is no income; but, ac- 
cording to economics, income should be 
divided into rent, food, clothes, savings, 
contingencies, fuel, and extras such as 
street-car fares. Where, in a big city, cana 
family of five find a decent roof for fifteen 
dollars—the amount allowed for food? In 
a big city one cannot find housing for such 
a figure—not from Seattle to Washington. 
It does not exist; so quarters at higher rent 
are taken and rooms are sublet. 

And here again intervene more sumptu- 
ary laws, forbidding housing under this, 
that and the other condition. Yet all 
through the country in deserted ham- 
lets, on quiet country roads not a hundred 
miles from the man-stifled, room-straitened 
cities—are empty houses begging for ten- 
ants at four, five and six dollars a month, 
with free fuel in windfall. There are count- 
less country and village homes where work 
ers could live for their board. 

Take a look at the long lines of the unem- 
ployed on Sixth Avenue, New York. Where 
are they going to house and hive for the 
winter? There are not sufficient charity 
funds available to meet the need. Canada 
has taken time by the forelock and is pro- 
viding clothing and public work now. . Uncle 
Sam is so sure he is far removed from the 
war that he is drifting along, with a happy 
optimism that it will all be over by Christmas. 

There is no doubt that, when the war is 
over, there will be a new prosperity. Uncle 
Sam will manufacture for himself many 
things he formerly bought abroad. The 
hundreds of thousands of American tourists 
caught in Europe and stripped of all their 
belongings, even to the very things they 
sarried in their hands, will undoubtedly 
practice that bromidic precept, ‘See America 
First"; and incidentally the three hundred 
million dollars annually squandered by 
American tourists in Europe will be spent 
at home. Railroads report an enormously 
increased travel westward since the declara- 
tion of war. 

All that means future prosperity for East 
and West. Also the chances are that, by 
the time the war is over, Uncle Sam will 
have recaptured his own shipping. He will 
carry his four billion dollars of foreign com- 
merce in his own ships, and will save the 
three hundred millions he annually pays 
European countries in gold for ocean freight. 
What with saving the spendings of Amer- 
ican tourists abroad and the freight paid 
on American commerce abroad, this all 
means a tidy six hundred million dollars of 
new prosperity to Uncle Sam. 

Better than tourist money and freight 
tolls saved will be the saving of armies of 
boys and girls, forced back to domestic life 
indoors and outdoors—forced by lack of 
work away from city joy-riding to the thrift 
that lives on what was aforetime waste. 

Meantime the very thrift and ingenuity 
that must tide the out-of-work past war- 
time lays the surest foundation for a new 
prosperity. We are learning what France 
learned in 1871—-only we shall not pay a 
huge indemnity. We shall put money in 
the bank against future want. 
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100 Per Cent 
>. 
Fine 

You won't have to dodge the carv- 
ing if you'll just make up your mind 
to have a Keen Kutter carving set. 
It will make the job easier and help 
put skill in your hand. The edge 
on a Keen Kutter carver stays on 
a long time, and it goes through. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Carving Sets 


are made with infinite pains from the 
finest of materials, by men who have 
gained rare skill through long expe 
rience. That’s why they stand first 
in uncounted thousands of homes 
where nothing but first quality cutlery 
will do. 


You ought to know Keen Kutter 
quality in your home. You ought to 
have this dependable table cutlery. 
Remember this, please: if you say, 
after you use it, that it isn’t all we 
say, if it doesn’t prove satisfactory, 
the dealer is authorized to return the 
money. 

‘*The Recollection of Quality Remains 

Long After the Price is Forgotten."’ 

= 


Trade Mark Reg d IMMO 


If not at your dealer's, write us 


Simmons Hardware Company ~~ 


St. Louis New York Philadelphia al coil 
Toledo Minneapolis . itl 
Wichita 


Sioux City 


nh, 





No Keaz2 





1990. Price $5.50 a eet 
Knife and Fork trom set of six Kaives and Forks 
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The new Leader G 
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New features 
New price 
New terms 
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Out 
Comes the record 





EFINEMENT in mechanical details and refine- 
ment in general design distinguish the 
**Leader.” Nothing that could possibly add to its 
right to the place of honor in your home is missing. 
If you can figure out any way to secure more genu- 
ine, wholesome pleasure for the whole family, for so 
little money, all right. But if you have been waiting 
for the opportunity to buy a good instrument some- 
time at your price and on your terms, see your 
Columbia dealer now. Have him help you select 
your records. Make your first payment and open 
your home to “all the music of all the world.”’ 
Every Columbia dealer can show you larger and more expen- 
sively finished Columbia models at higher prices. 
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Solumbia Grafonola 
~> records for *lO0O 


This monet. At the Rate of $10 a Month 


and a fractional first payment) you obtain immediate possession 
of this incomparable musical instrument with a full record outfit 
of 46 selections (23 double-disc sixty-five-cent records or records 
at any other price up to $15 worth). We have arranged with 
our 8coo dealers, so that for just $100 you may own a complete, 
more than up-to-date, upright, cabineted Grafonola with a liberal 
equipment of double-disc records— instead of the $200 you may 
have had in mind as the price vou would have had to pay for such 
an instrument w#fhout any records, 


One Week’s Use to Prove Satisfaction 


Our guaranty covers this offer as well as the instrument itself. If you 
find the “Leader” not up to our claims for it r even not up to your 
expectations — return it within one week and whatever money you have 
deposited as your first payment will be refunded. 


Specifications 


his “ Leader’ Columbia Grafonola embodies every one of the exclusive 
Columbia features found in no other make of “talking machine’’—and 
several wholly new improvements for 191¢. 


Exclusive Columbia Features 
embodied in the “‘Leader’”’ 


Tone—[ull, round, clear, natural 
Tone Control—by means of th 
leaves which have taken the place 
old double-little-door idea 
Motor— Unit construction, mounted 
plate Three spring drive, 
non-vibrant. One winding play 
Speed regulator operated o1 
combined with start and st 
Reproducer— New Columbia No 
Tone-arm— New bavonet-joint ton 


Irawn tapered tut 


one piece s amiless ¢ ims 
Tone-chamber—-01 continuous uninterrupte | 
and insulated passage from diaphragm all 


the way out, 





Exclusive Added Features for 
1915 embodied in the “‘Leader’”’ 


Individual Record Ejector—Plressing th: 
serially numbered h-button bring } 


rd wanted 


pu 
forward far en } 


easily taken out, but without risk of falling 


Plush-Lined Record Racks—The prot: 
lush ribs hold the records st ind 


und act asa re I cleaner | 


’ 
brushing the re re rface when re 


and re plac ing 


1915 Design — \i ore nct nd ¢ 


than « ( 


inches wide and 21 inches deep ve 
option of hand polished mahogany, q 


tered golden oak or satin walnut 


Columbia Graphophone Company 


Box 478 Woolworth Building 
New York 


Dealers wanted where 


Toronto: 365-7 Sorauren Ave. 
Prices in Canada Plus Duty 
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THE FAKE BROKER 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


One bright broker in New York could see 
no reason why he should divide fees with 
anyone; so he organized his own redemp- 
tion company, with himself as treasurer and 
his stenographer as secretary. And he even 
did some business, though it is understood 
that he has since abandoned this plan. 

A broker generally takes care of his clients 
and cleans up without resorting to the use 
of European concerns, which always means 
greatly lessened earnings for each of the 
conspirators. He does this by having a 
confederate pose as an investor and find 
such faults with the enterprise as will cause 
the broker to declare that the whole matter 
has been misrepresented to him; and con- 
sequently he “ cannot see his way clear to 
jeopardize the reputation of his house by 


continuing as fiscal agent.” 


safety razor £ 
that gives a © 
new sharp 

edge without 
changing the blade 


It strops itsel 


Remember this — it is just as true of any safety 
razor as it is of the blade your Grandfather used: 


You’ve Got to Strop Your Razor 
to Get a Perfect Shave 


A razor that hasn't been freshly stropped isn’t fit to 
put on your face. 
Give your AutoStrop Safety Razor half a dozen 
licks on the strop. You don’t have to remove the 
blade from the holder. It strops itsell—and you'll 
appreciate what a perfect shave means. 
It your beard is wiry, strop your razor during the 
shave, just as the head barber does when he gives 
you a cool, velvety shave. 

and consider the economy. You don’t have to 
buy a package of new blades every month or so. 

Write for Booklet 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Company 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Toronto 
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Dr . Saas 
i Rom Factory Direct To You By Ex.OR PARCEL POsT 
Made of Imported Havana Picadura, from our own plantations in Cuba—leaves that are too short to 
roll into our bigh-priced cigars, They're not pretty, no bands or decorations, but you don't smoke 
sks. Customers cail them Diamonds in the Rough All 4% inches long, some even longer. Only 
100 at thie “Get Acquainted” price Money cheertully retunded if you don't receive at least double 
value. Mention strength when ordering. Our references, Dun or Bradstreet's or any Bank 


EDWIN GIGARCO. Inc. - Largest var House in the World 
+ DEPT.NO.1.2338 - 2. | RI NEW YORK 





Realizing on Good Prospects 


Oftentimes the prospect seems so easy 
that the broker feels it would be a waste of 
opportunity to divide what money his client 
has in his pockets with any guaranty con- 
cern; so a plan is used whereby all the 
money paid by the client comes to the bro- 
ker. Thisis termed the circularization plan. 

Voluminous lists of names are shown the 
prospect as being those of possible investors. 
In some cases they are exploited as being 
regular customers who have bought thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of securities from 
this particular broker. 

It is necessary that the enterprise in 
question be laid before these investors by 
means of attractive literature including, of 
course, a properly written and attractively 
printed prospectus. The broker estimates 
that having the prospectus written by an 
“eminent financial writer,” including the 
preparation and cost of postage, will require 
a certain stated amount, which, when paid, 
is turned into as much profit as possible. 

A prospectus is hurriedly dictated in the 
broker's office; but it may never be printed, 
the excuse given being that it was deemed 
best to have it typewritten, though it cost 
the broker more. An old and many times 
used post-office receipt for postage is brought 
to light and the date changed. 

In order to increase the air of legitimacy 
further, friends or confederates of the broker 
write to the client, ostensibly for more data 
than the prospectus gives; so that the client 
has absolute proof from these inquiries that 
the circularization is being carried on and 
is bringing forth fruit. 

This long-looked-for and anxiously 
awaited fruit never seems toripen and drop, 
however. The client after a while gets tired 
of waiting and looks for another broker; 
and the broker is ready for another sucker. 

In order to increase the feeling of confi- 
dence in the mind of the prospect, and to 
make him understand the great interest 
the broker has taken in his project, often- 
times the broker agrees to advance a por- 
tion of the expense money if the client will 
supply the balance, the broker to be recom- 


| pensed when the securities are sold. 


This practice was carried out so elabo- 
rately, in a case where the guaranty fee was 
three thousand dollars, that the broker and 
his client visited the guaranty company with 
two thousand dollars of the client’s money 
and one thousand dollars belonging to the 
broker. The contract was made and the 
broker and the victim departed. On reach- 
ing the street the broker found an excuse 
for returning to the office of the company, 
where he hurriedly received the return of 
his one thousand dollars and also got half 
of the two thousand dollars the victim had 
paid over. 

The habits and methods of fake stock 
and bond salesmen have been ex 
fore, but a new plan now being used success- 
fully is worthy of mention. By this plan 
the salesman brings in signed subscriptions 
for a few thousand dollars’ worth of the 
stock, to be paid for at some future time or 


when some specified amount of capital has 


been raised, and demands his commission 
of, say, ten per cent thereon. 

The victim, of course, refuses to pay it, 
on the ground that he has not received any 
money. This argument is met by the flat 
statement that if the salesman does not 
receive his commission he will advise his 
customers to withdraw their subscriptions; 
and the further fact that the commission is 
due when the sale is made and accepted by 
the principal, whether the stock is ever ac- 
tually paid for or not, is forcibly presented 
to him. 

Fear of a lawsuit—and, even more, of the 
loss of the subscriptions—generally causes 
the victim to pay the salesman at least a 
goodly percentage of this alleged commis- 
sion. When he tries to deliver the stock 
sold and collect therefor, he actually finds 
the subscribers, but is informed that they 
have changed their minds, or for some reason 
have decided to do nothing further in the 
matter. So he has been victimized to the 
amount of the commissions paid. 

To be successful in a game of this kind, 
it must be granted, a quality of brain and 
an ability far above the average are re- 
quired. To converse intelligently regard- 
ing a different sort of project each hour of 
the day, and to show sufficient knowledge of 
it to make the other man think you have 
special knowledge of enterprises similar to 
his, require study and wide reading. 

To be able to decide whether it is worth 
while to spend the necessary time to try to 
lead a victim to the end requires an ability 
to judge human nature that is secured only 
after long contact with and study of man- 
kind. No average man can successfully 
conduct a scheme of this kind and remain 
out of jail; for in all his conversations 
he has to be careful not to go too far in his 
statements, and yet he must be emphatic 
and promise enough to induce his victim to 
part with his money. 

Sometimes a promoter who has taken his 
share of the public’s money falls a victim to 
these brokers. For instance, there came 
some time ago to a large Eastern city a man 
who was looking for some one to sell stock 
in a water-power company he had organized 
in a Western state. 


Selling and Getting Sold 


This promoter had organized the com- 
pany with alot of dummy directors, and 
so had no trouble in purchasing from it three 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of the 
stock, par value, for ten cents on the dollar, 
giving his demand note in payment there- 
for. By his own efforts he had sold this 
stock to an amount equal to two hundred 
and ten thousand dollars, par value, getting 
for it an average of about twenty cents a 
share. Then, in an unfortunate moment, 
he met a broker, who “‘sold,” after being 
guaranteed, the balance to a large London 
financial house. 

After the promoter had paid all fees, the 
expenses of a trip to Europe for the broker 
and himself —for he was going to know with 
whom he was dealing, being too experienced 
to be taken in—and the examiner's fees and 
expenses from London to California, he 
found that he had parted with something 
over sixteen thousand dollars; but he could 
not enter a complaint, for his own hands 
were too badly soiled. 

When the seeker after capital finds a sup- 
posed financial house that will agree to en- 
deavor to raise money for him, or secure 
underwritings, with no more knowledge of 
his enterprise than what he tells them him- 
self, he had better lose his check book and 
have some one else carry his carfare. No 
legitimate house is going to give any time 
to any project that will not stand examina- 
tion, and particularly examination before 
the securities are sold—not afterward. 

What real chance has the average honest 
man in the hands of a crowd so able and 
willing to take his money as these here 
described? The answer is—he has none. 
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Read these Faces 


If you are a 
good judge of 
character— 
Ican 
make 
you a 
better one 


N spite of your abil- 
L ity to judge men you 
have made manya mis- 
take during the past 
year. Thesemistakes 
were costly, maybe 
You could have 
ivoided them 
Youwillavoidthem 

the future if 
you learn from 


the accurate 


Science of 


Character Analysis 


(Taught by Mail by Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford) 
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What You Learn from the Course 

How to judge all people 

How to understand yourself, and what you 
are best fitted to do 

iow to understand your customer 

How to judge the aptitudes of your children. 

How to have social ease 

How to read the secrets that men reveal in 
eyes and face and hand 
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PUNITIVES 
VERSUS PRIMITIVES 
Continued from Page 15 


soldiers had three separate times hoisted 
white flags in token of submission and then 
had fired at close range on the German 
troops advancing to accept their surren- 
der. Also, he went on, English soldiers, 
in trenches the Germans were about to take, 
smeared their faces with blood from dead 
companions and, counterfeiting death, lay 
quiet until the Germans had charged past 


| them; then rose and fired into the backs of 


the Germans. Listen to him further: 

“So now,” he said, “our men are under 
orders to disregard the white flag unless the 
English come out into the open and throw 
down their guns and throw up their hands 
Likewise we kill without mercy any unin- 
jured man who is found behind an earth- 
work, pretending to be dead. We take 
no more chances with such treacherous 
scoundrels. 

“Ah, but you should see our Bavarians 
going for them at close quarters! When the 


| order is given to charge with fixed bayo- 


nets, each man pulls out a big knife and 
clamps it between his teeth. When he gets 
among the enemy he takes his rifle in both 
hands, holding it crosswise—so !— and, lift- 


| ing it above his head, he brings it down with 





all his might on the other fellow’s bayonet 
and beats it to the earth. Then he takes 
him by the throat and uses his knife—so!"’ 

As I said before, in this war you can hear 
almost anything you have a mind to hear. 

I am just as little inclined to believe the 
statement made by a wounded officer to a 
man who, in turn, told it to me. The first 
speaker said that, as he lay on the field at 
night, after being shot through the breast, 
he saw a French peasant robbing the bodies 
of the dead. According to this officer the 
ghoul cut off the swollen fingers of corpses 
for the sake of the rings on them, and 
hacked off the hand of a dead captain to 
get a gold bracelet which was chained fast 
about the stiffened wrist—most married 
men in Germany wear gold wedding rings, 
you know, and many of the unmarried men 
wear gold engagement bracelets, as women 
do in America. 


The Story of the Doctor of Aix 


The narrator wound up his ghastly story 
with a crowning touch of horror. From 
sheer deviltry, he said, the robber stuck his 
knife into the legs of a German who was 
still conscious, though helpless, and then 
sliced off a strip of his flesh bodily. 

The day after I heard this I was told 
that the decapitated body of a German 
officer had just been brought from Belgium. 
It was believed he had been beheaded by 
assassins who found him wounded. | in- 
vestigated straightway. True enough, the 
dead man had been found; but the facts 
robbed the tragedy of some of its more 
awful aspects. It developed that, as he 
drove in an automobile through the coun- 
try at high speed in the night, a dangling 
strand of telegraph wire caught the poor 
devil across the throat and almost severed 
his neck. 

It was significant of the state of mind 
into which war puts an ordinarily peaceful 
community that this thing created no more 
than a passing interest among the people 
They spoke of it for a moment, shrugged 
their shoulders and then talked of some- 
thing else. Where men are being slaugh- 
tered daily by the thousand the death of one 
man, even under circumstances so unusual 
and so horrifying, becomes of no conse- 
quence. There is one more name to be 
added to the sickening total— that's all! 

I made a tour of half a dozen hospitals, 
seeking for victims of alleged atrocities 
At the largest hospital of all I interviewed 
Doctor Lieven, a distinguished specialist of 
Aix, now enrolled in the service as a chief 
surgeon. He offered proof that on as early 
a date as September eighth an automobile 
flying the Red Cross flag and bearing 
nurses and physicians had been shot into 
by civilians in the town of Herve, directly 
across the frontier. A nurse was slightly 
wounded; the driver of the car came back 
with two bullet holes in his cap. But he 
could produce no men whose eyes had been 
gouged out. 

“T believe these things have happened,” 
he said. ‘I also believe that the number of 
such cases has been greatly exaggerated. 
You will understand, however, that when 
a man who has already been wounded is so 
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Don’t think of a Burroughs as a machine. N« 
one wants a machine if he can get along as well 
without it. But every business needs Burroughs 
the Brain. The machine itself is just a lot of 
wheels and levers. The Brain is a trained serv 
ant which renders profitable service every day 
and hour. Burroughs, the Brain, gives the book- 
keeper's brain a real chance to work. It carries 
the burden of your figure work—more accurately 
than human brains —in a fraction of the time — 
and practically for nothing, 


We have trained a Burroughs Brain to do your 
kind of work. There are many different kinds of 
Burroughs, each especially adapted to a particular 
business need —of smallest merchant or biggest 
manufacturer. Let us study your business. We will 
recommend a Burroughs which will take hold 
of your work with the specialized intelligence of 
a highly trained clerk. This preliminary study of 
your needs is an important phase of Burroughs 
Service. We prove what a Burroughs Adding 
Machine will do before we try to sell you. 


We have a department of System Service which 
helps you work out better business methods. 
Thousands of business men are using this service. 


Our Invention Service Department keeps 97 men 
at work studying how to make the Burroughs 
more useful and less expensive. This department 
has succeeded in building into even our $175 
machine several times the utility we were able at 
first to give in a $475 machine. 


~f) 


And after you have purchased the right machine, 
Burroughs Service continues. There is a Bur- 
roughs Service Station within a few minutes’ or 
an hour’s reach of nearly every owner. If you 
damage a machine, we fix it immediately. We 
clean and oil every Burroughs for a year free. 


Y And back of these Service activities is a great 
factory and organization, which, in a sense, is an 
active partner to Business the world over. ‘The 
Burroughs is but a machine — Burroughs Service 
is a big force you need in your business, ‘Tell us 

just what are your business problems—leaks 
dangers—and we will come back with practical 
ideas gleaned from hundreds in your own business 


Will you talk this over with a Burroughs man? 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
99 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan , i —? 


Burroughs Service 
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How the Public Profits 


By Telephone Improvements 


Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 
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This progress in economy, as well 


Hand in hand with inventions 
and developments which have im- 
proved the service many fold have 
come operating economies that 
have greatly cut its cost. 


To appreciate these betterments 
and their resulting economies, con- 
sider a few examples: 


Your present telephone” instru- 
ment had seventy-two ancestors; it 
is better and cheaper than any of 
them. 


Time was when a switchboard 
required a roomful of boys to 
handle the calls of a few hundred 
subscribers. Today, two or three 
girls will serve a greater number 
without confusion and very much 
more promptly. 


A three-inch underground cable 
now carries as many as eight hun- 
dred wires. If strung in the old 
way, these would require four sets 
of poles, each with twenty cross 
arms—a congestion utterly prohibi- 
tive in city streets. 


These are some of the familiar 
improvements. They have saved 
tens of millions of dollars. 


But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest 
economies and putting the tele- 
phone within everyone's reach, are 
too technical to describe here. 
And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the 
invention of the automobile. 


as in service, has given the United 


States the Bell System with about ten times as many telephones, propor- 
tionate to the population, as in all Europe. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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year they earned $90,000. 


And now, 


earn a regular monthly salary. 
to earp money. 
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The Largest Club in America 


Comparatively few people know that the largest club in America is 
‘There are no dues and no entrance fee, 
only qualification for membership is a desire to make money. 
In the ten years of its existence its members have earned almost three 
quarters of a million dollars through their membership alone. 
Most of these girls never earned acent until 
they joined the club, the doings of which are chronicled each month in 
a department devoted to its interests in Te Ladies 
at the commencement of its eleventh year of existence, the 
scope of the organization has been enlarged so that every member may 
Membership is open to any girl who wants 
Just as many as have that desire will be included. 
girl may learn all about the organization and its benefits by addressing 
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| mutilated he is very apt to die on the spot. 
They do not bring him to a hospital. They 
give him burial. I have at present in this 
hospital but one patient who tells of mis- 
treatment at the hands of a Belgian.” 

With that he called in a white, wasted 
lad of nineteen who carried his shattered 
right arm in a sling. 
name was Wolfgang Koec -hler; that he was 
the son of a university professor at Mag- 
deburg; and that on August fifth his 
company of the Seventy-fourth Infantry 
Regiment of Hanover, in which he was an 
ensign, went into action at Liége and was 
almost wiped out in the crossfire from two 
fortresses. With fourteen others, all badly 
wounded, he was captured and taken to a 
hospital in the city. 

“The next day,” he said, “the wife of 
the surgeon in charge of the hospital came 
into the room where we were lying and told 
us that if her brother, who was serving 
in the Belgian army, should be killed or 
injured she would poison all of us. We be- 
lieved what she said, and we were so terri- 


fied by her threats that we feared to eat the | 


food given us or to drink any water except 
that which we saw drawn from a tap in the 
room. I was almost dead from starvation 
when our soldiers captured the hospital, 
put us in automobiles and brought us here.” 


In all fairness I must say that this young | 


Wolfgang Koechler was the only German 
soldier I found in Aix who could actually 


claim to have undergone hard usage in 


Belgian hands. 


However, as I said at the beginning of | 
this article, and as I say again at the finish | 


of it, this war has taught me one thing, at 
least—to believe only what I see with my 
own eyes and to doubt most of what I hear 
from others. Certainly I have seen enough 
of horror and waste to sicken any normal- 
minded human creature with war, and to 
cure him forever of any delusion that war 
is a glorious thing, no matter,in what cause 
it is waged. 


Invisible Windows 


LARING reflections on the glass of a 
store window often make it difficult 
for passers-by to see the display inside the 
window; but a New York store has suc- 
ceeded in applying the scientific principles 
of optics to the problem, so that its show 
window is no longer an exasperating mirror. 
This store had a particularly useless win- 
dow on a high-priced frontage. Anyone 
who took the trouble to stop in front of the 
glass and get the proper angle to avoid 
reflections, or to place his nose close to 
the glass, could see the window display; but 
show windows are designed to attract and 
hold the passing glances of people walking 
hurriedly by or riding past in an automobile, 
or even walking on the opposite side of the 
street—and to them it was nothing but a 
store front. There were many causes for the 
reflections in this particular window, one of 
the worst being a light-colored and so light- 
reflecting high building across the street. 

Now the window is so free from glare and 
reflections that it instantly attracts atten- 
tion; for, except on close examination, there 
does not appear to be any glass at all 
simply a show window open to the air. The 
eyes of people passing are so accustomed to 
more or less reflection from show windows 
that they are caught by the complete ab- 
sence of reflection, as a contrast. Every 
one almost instantly notices missing plate 
glass on the morning after a windstorm has 
blown in a show window. 

The remedy for this window had to be 
worked out to suit the particular location, 
though the general principles apply to most 
cases. A curved plate-glass window was 
substituted for the ordinary flat glass 
curved in such a way that the worst light 

| reflections of that location would not reflect 
to the eye-level of pedestrians. This glass 
was placed in the show-window space some 
distance back, thus avoiding most of the 
reflections from up and down the street. 

The window-space—floor, walls and ceil- 
ing— between the glass and the front of the 
building was painted a dull black. Black 
does not reflect light, but absorbs it. Thus 
any light falling just in front of the window 
would not reflect from the glass to the eye- 
level on the sidewalk. With ordinary show 
windows light from the sidewalk reflected 
from the glass often causes trouble. 

The new window has been found to be safe 
from accidental damage, both because of its 
strength, due to its curve, and because it 
is far enough back from the sidewalk to be 
out of the way of most dangers. 
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The youth said his | 
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Beasts of Prey 


Is a cruel, lurking, murdering 
beast any less a beast because it is 
human? If your business takes you 
into bad or lonely neighborhoods, 
there is but one way to guard against 
the possibility of a crushed skull and 
a broken body—keep your distance 
and cow others into keeping theirs 
You can get authority, from proper 
officials, to carry when you need it, an 


IVER JOHNSON 
wit REVOLVER 


At the crisis the Iver Johnson is 
instantly ready — nothing to adjust, 
or forget—it gets off the first shot 

But, above all, A blow 
on the pocket won’t discharge it 
you can drop it, throw it against a 
wall, do anything except the one 
thing necessary to fire it—a 
pull on the trigger. You can Ham- 
mer the Hammer. It is equipped 
throughout with permanent tension, 
unbreakable wire springs. 


it is safe. 


long 


$6—at Hardware or Sporting Good 





Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York. 717 Market St.. San Francisco 
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Other famous Beech-Nut Delicacies are: 


Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon Beech-Nui Beans 
Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce Beech-Nut Peanut Butter Beech-Nut Grape Jelly 

















Charles Dudley Warner said: ‘‘/t 


takes more Brains to run a Grocery 


Store than to govern an island’’ 


: een Grocer knows 
a great deal about 
Catsup. In fact, your 

Grocer today is a food 

authority. If only he had 

time to tell each customer 
what he really thinks and 
knows about quality! 

He does take time every 
day to tell what he 
knows to some custom- 
ers—and it is not always 
his big charge customers 
either, or his automobile 
trade. He tells the care- 
ful buyers. Folks who are 
interested. No use talk- 
ing to people who don’t 
care. 

Your Grocer knows 
why we began to make 
Catsup. And how, under 
Beech-Nut auspices, Cat- 
sup became a delicacy. 

He knows that as a 
basis we began in the 
usual way. We bought 
tomatoes in the market: 
shipped them to the fac- 
tory :made them into pulp, 
from which we made Cat- 
sup. We made good Cat- 
sup. But we did not stop 
there. 

Your Grocer knows 
that we found just this: 
producing an entirely dif- 
ferent and better Catsup 
in quality and flavor is 
simply the original Beech 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Catsup Plant at Rochester, N.Y. 








Nut lesson over again— 
care, patience and del- 
icacy of treatment. 

We built a model plant 
in the heart of the finest 
tomato country in Amer- 
ica. We get the tomatoes 
at their prime; take them 
fresh from the vine. 

We do not use long- 
hauled tomatoes. We do 
not put down pulp. We 
do not re-cook our ma- 
terials. Every step from 
selection of tomatoes to 
bottling is the untiring 
Beech-Nut process, the 
quest for taste and flavor; 
making a thing good to 
eat. 

Your Grocer knows that 
the full-size bottle of this 
delicious Beech-Nut 
Catsup costs you no more 
than ordinary commercial 
Catsup. A bottle is 25 
cents. There is more real 
Catsup in the bottle— 
more concentration, Jess 
water! 

Another thing your 
Grocer knows is how the 
tendency toward econ- 
omy and more careful 
buying is helping the sale 
of Beech-Nut Delicacies 
simply because people are 
thinking more about 
what they are getting 
for their money. 
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A Howard Watch is always worth w 





Ross Extra ge filled 


ARD model at $350. 


Owing to the extreme 
finish and adjustment of every HOWARD 
movement, only a small number of these new 
watches will be available this year. 
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fa y at a@ printed ticket attache 
case at $40, to the 
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| Th ard lonic 
7 e New Howard / 

The latest achievement of the HOWARD 
Watchmakers and one of the most beautiful 
‘Time-pieces ever designed. 

The HOWARD Ionic—12-size, 17-jew el, 
extra-thin, open-face, the movement adjusted 
to three positions, temperature and isochro- 

ism, cased in a single-joint gold-filled case of 
special design, exceedingly flat and compact— 


care given to the 


The more enterprising jewelers will make 
a point of having a few to show, and we would 
strongly advise anyone who is interested to see 
the lonic and make reservation at an early date. 


rice of each Watch is fixed 
© 17-jewel (dowhle redler) in a Crescent 
23-jewel at $150 — and the EDWARD 


Not ¢ very jeweler can sell you a HOWARD WATCH. 


The seweler who can is a good man to know. 


HOWARD WATCH WORKS, Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Wholesale Depot: 


Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 
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- a conclusively that correct 
style and absolute comfort can be obtained 
in the same collar 

The only collars with the little time 
and temper saving devices that keep 
your tie from sticking 

Sold Everywhere—18c¢, 2 for 25c¢ 


If your dealer hasn't them, send 75c for six, or 
write for the Shdewell catalog 


Hall, Hartwell & Company, Troy, New York 














“Push the Button-and Rest” 
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Imported and Domestic 
pestries e of Leather 
SOLD BY ALL BEST FURNITURE DEALERS 
Don't bay unless you see the word 
“Royal” on ae Push Batton, like this 
If your snot handle Royal Easy 
. te d we'll tell you the 
name of one who does 


ROYAL CHAIR CO. Sturgis, Mich. 
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MR. GREX OF MONTE CARLO 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“This is what I mean,” he declared with 
the appearance of great frankness: “I am 
going to speak to you upon the absurd 
question of money. I have an income of 
which, even if I were boundlessly extrava- 
gant, I could not hope to spend half. A 
speculation the week before I left England 
brought me a profit of a million marks. But 
for the banking interests of my country and 
the feeling that I am the trustee for thou- 
sands of other people, it would weary me to 
look for investments. And you—you came 
in to-night looking worn out just because 
you had lost a handful or so of those 
wretched plaques. There, you see it is 
coming now! I should like permission to do 
more than call myself your friend. I should 
like permission to be also your banker.” 

She looked at him quietly and search- 
ingly. His heart began to beat faster. At 
least she was in doubt. He had not wholly 
lost. His chance even was good. 

“My friend,” she said, “I believe that 
you arehonest. I do, indeed, recognize your 
point of view. The thing is an absurdity, 
but you know all conventions, even the 
most foolish, have some human and natural 
right beneath them. I think that the con- 
vention that forbids a woman’s accepting 
money from a man, however close a friend, 
is like that. Frankly, my first impulse a 
few minutes ago was to ask you to lend me 
a thousand pounds. Now I know that I 
cannot do it.” 

“Do you really mean that?” he asked in 
a tone of deep disappointment. “If youdol 
am hurt. It proves that the friendship that 
to me is so dear is to you avery slight thing.” 

“You mustn’t think that,” she pleaded. 
“And please, Mr. Draconmeyer, don’t 


| think that I don’t appreciate all your kind- 


ness. Short of accepting your money I 
would do anything to prove it.’ 

“There need be no question of a gift,”” he 
reminded her in a low tone. “If I were a 
perfect stranger I might still be your banker. 
You must have money from somewhere. 
Are you going to ask your husband?” 

She bit her lip for a moment. If, indeed, 
he had known her actual position his hopes 
would have been higher still. 

“T cannot possibly ask Henry for any- 
thing,” she confessed. “‘I had made up my 
mind to ask him to authorize the lawyers to 
advance me my next quarter's allowance. 
After what has passed between us though, 
and considering everything, I don’t feel 
that I can do it.” 

“Then may I ask how you really mean to 
get more money?” he went on gently. 

She looked at him a little piteously. 

“Honestly, I don’t know,” she admitted. 
“T shall be quite frank with you. Henry 
allows me two thousand five hundred a 
year. I brought nine hundred pounds out 
with me, and I have nothing more to come 
until June.” 

“And how much have you left of the 
nine hundred pounds?"’ he asked. 

“Not enough to pay my hotel bill,’”’ she 
groaned. 

He smiled. 

“Circumstances are too strong for you,” 
he declared. “‘You must go to a banker. 
I claim the right of being that banker. I 
shall draw up a promissory note—no, we 
needn't do that—two or three checks, per- 
haps, dated June, August and October. I 
shall charge you five per cent interest and 
I shall lend you a thousand pounds.” 

Her eyes sparkled. The thought of the 
money was wonderful to her. A thousand 
pounds that very night! She thought it 
all over rapidly. She would never run such 
She would play for small 
just enough to amuse 
herself. Then if she were lucky she would 


| plunge, only she would choose the right 
| moment. 


Very likely she would be able to 
pay the whole amount bac k in a day or two. 
If Henry yng , it was his own fault. 
He should have different. 

“You put it s.  adly,” she said grate- 
fully, “that I am afraid I cannot refuse. 
You are very, very considerate, Mr. Dra- 
conmeyer. It certainly will be nicer to owe 
the money to you than toa stranger.’ 

“lam only glad that you are going to be 
reasonable,’’ he remarked— “glad really for 
both our sakes. And remember,” he went 
on cheerfully, “that one isn’t young and at 
Monte Carlo too many times in one’s life. 
Make up your mind to enjoy yourself. If 
the luck goes against you for a little | longer, 
come again. You are bound to win in the 


end. Now, if you like, we'll have our coffee 


outside. I'll go and fetch the money and 
you shall make out your checks.” 

He scribbled hastily on a piece of paper 
for a moment. 

“These are the amounts,” he pointed out. 
“T have charged you five per cent per 
annum interest. As I can deal with money 
at something under four I shall make quite 
a respectable profit—more than enough to 
pay for our dinner!” 

She seemed suddenly years younger. The 
prospect of the evening before her was 
enchanting. 

“You really are delightful!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You can’t think how different 
I shall feel when I go into the club to-night. 
I am perfectly certain that it’s having 
plenty of money that helps one to win.” 

He smiled. 

“And plenty of courage,” he added. 
“Don’t waste your time trifling with small 
stakes. Bid up for the big things. It is the 
only way in gambling and in life.” 

He rose to his feet and their eyes met for 
a moment. Once more she felt vaguely 
troubled. She put that disturbing thought 
away from her however. It was foolish to 
think of drawing back now. If he admired 
her—well, so did most men! 


xvV 


HE Villa Mimosa flamed with lights 

from the top story to the ground floor. 
The entrance gates stood wide open. All 
along the drive lamps flashed from unsus- 
pected places beneath the yellow-flowering 
trees. One room only seemed shrouded in 
darkness and mystery, and round that one 
room was concentrated the tense life of the 
villa. Thick curtains had been drawn with 
careful hands. The heavy door had been 
securely closed. The French windows that 
led out on to the balcony had been almost 
barricaded. The four men who were seated 
round the table had certainly secured for 
themselves what seemed to be a complete 
and absolute isolation. Yet there was, 
nevertheless, a sense of uneasiness, an inde- 
scribable air of tension in the atmosphere. 
The quartet had somehow the appearance 
of conspirators who had not settled down to 
their work. It was the last arrival, the man 
who sat at Mr. Grex’s right hand, who was 
responsible for the general unrest. 

Mr. Grex moved a little nervous ly in the 
chair-he had just drawn up to the table. 
He looked toward Draconmeyer as he 
opened the proceedings. 

“Monsieur Douaille,” he said, “has 
come to see us this evening at my own 
urgent request. Before we commence any 
sort of discussion he has asked me to make 
it distinctly understood to you both—to 
you, Mr. Draconmeyer, and to you, Herr 
Selingman—that this is not in any sense of 
the word a formal meeting or convention. 
are all here, as it happens, by accident. 

dur friend Selingman, for instance, who is 
a past master in the arts of pleasant living, 
has not missed a season here for many years. 
Draconmeyer is also a habitué. I myself, 
it is true, have spent my winters elsewhere 
for various reasons and am comparatively a 
stranger, but my visit here was arranged 
many months ago. You yourself, Monsieur 
Douaille, are a good Parisian, and no good 
Parisian should miss his yearly pilgrim- 
age to the Mecca of the pleasure seeker. 
We meet together this evening, therefore, 
purely as friends who have a common in- 
terest at heart.” 

The man from whom this atmosphere of 
nervousness radiated—a man of medium 
height, inclined toward corpulence, with a 
small gray imperial, a thin red ribbon in his 
buttonhole and slightly prominent fea- 
tures—-promptly interposed. He had the 
air of a man wholly ill at ease. All the time 
Mr. Grex had been speaking he had been 
drumming upon the table with his fore- 
finger 

‘Precisely! Precisely!"’ he exclaimed. 
“ Above all things that must be understood. 
Ours is a chance meeting. My visit in these 
parts is in no way connected with the corre- 
spondence I have had with one of our friends 
here. Further,’”’” Monsieur Douaille con- 
tinued impressively, “it must be distinctly 
understood that any word I may be dis- 
posed to utter, either in the way of state- 
ment or criticism, is wholly and entirely 
unofficial. I do not even know what the 
subject of our discussion is to be. I ap- 
proach it with the more hesitation because 
I gather, from some slight hint dropped 
by our friend here, that it deals with a 
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scheme which, if ever it should be carried 
into effect, would be to the disadvantage of 
a nation with which we are at present on 
terms of the greatest friendship. My pres 
ence here, except on the terms | have 
stated,”” he concluded, his voice shaking a 
little, “‘would be an unpardonable offense 
to that country.” 

Monsieur Douaille’s somewhat labored 
explanation did little to lighten the atmos 
phere. It was the genius of Herr Selingman 
that intervened. He leaned back in his 
chair and he patted his waistcoat thought- 
fully. 

“*T have things to say,”’ he declared, “‘ but 
I cannot say them. I have nothing to 
smoke—no cigarette, no cigar. I arrive 
here choked with dust. As yet the circum- 
stance seems to have escaped our host's 
notice. Ah, what is that I see?” he added, 
rising suddenly to his feet, his face covered 
with a broad smile. “‘My host, you are 
acquitted! I look round the table here at 
which I am invited to seat myself, and I per 
ceive nothing but a few stumpy pens and 
unappetizing blotting paper. By chance I 
lift my eyes. I see the parting of the curtains 
yonder, and behold!” 

He rose and crossed the room, throwing 
back a curtain at the farther end. In the 
recess stood a sideboard laden with all 
manner of wines, glasses of every size and 
shape, sandwiches, pasties end fruit. Herr 
Selingman stood on one side with out 
stretched hand in the manner of a showman. 
He himself was wrapped for a moment it 
admiration. 

“For you others I cannot speak,” he 
observed, surveying the label upon a bottle 
“For myself here is nectar!” 

With careful fingers he drew the cork 
At a murmured word of invitation from M1 
Grex the others rose from their places and 
also helped themselves from the sideboard. 
Selingman took up his position in the cen 
ter of the hearthrug, with a long tumbler in 
one hand and a sandwich in the other. 

“For myself,” he continued, taking a 
huge bite, “‘I wage war against all formal 
ity. I have been through this sort of thing 
in Berlin, I have been through it in Vienna 
I have been through it in Rome. I have sat 
at long tables with politicians, have drawn 
little pictures upon the blotting paper and 
been bored to death. In wearisome fash- 
ion we have drafted agreements, we have 
quarreled and bickered, we have vawned 
and made of ourselves men of parchment. 
But to-night,”” he added, taking another 
huge bite from his sandwich—‘“ to-night 
nothing of that sort is intended. Dracon- 
meyer and I have an idea. Mr. Grex is 
favorably ir.-lined toward it. That idea isn't 
a bit of yoo to ourselves or to anyone else 
unless Munsieur Douaille here shares our 
point of view. Here we are, then, all met 
together, let us hope, for a week or two's 
enjoyment. Little by little we must try to 
see what we can do toward instilling that 
idea into the mind of Monsieur Douaill 
We may succeed, we may fail, but let us 
always remember that our conversations 
are the conversations of four friends met 
together upon what is nothing more nor less 
than a holiday. I hate the sight of those 
sheets of blotting paper and clean pens. 
Who wants to make notes, especially of 
what we are going to talk about! The man 
who cannot carry notes in his head is no 
statesman.” 

To all of this Monsieur Douaille beamed 
his approval. Much of his nervousness had 
departed. 

**] agree,’ he declared. “I like well the 
attitude of our friend Selingman. There is 
something much too formal about this 
table. I am not here to talk treaties or to 
upset them. To exchange views, if you will, 
but no more. Meanwhile I appreciate this 
generous hospitality, and I remove myself 
to this easy-chair. If anyone would talk 
world politics, I am ready. Why not? 
Why should we pretend that there could be 
any more interesting subject to men like 
ourselves, in each of whom is placed the 
trust of his country?” 

Mr. Grex nodded his head in assent to 
what both men had said. 

“The fault is mine,’ he declared; “but, 
believe me, it was not intentional. It was 
never my wish to give too formal an air to 
our little meeting—in fact, I never intended 
to do more than dwell on the outside edge 
of great subjects to-night. Unfortunately, 
Monsieur Douaille, neither you nor I, what 
ever our power or influence may be, are 
directly responsible for the foreign affairs 
of our countries. We can, therefore, speak 
with entire frankness. Our countries 
your country and mine-—are to-day bound 
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together by an alliance. You have some- 
thing that almost approaches an alliance 
with another country. I am going to tell 
you in plain words what I think you 
have been given to understand indirectly 
many times during the last few years—that 
understanding is not approved of in St. 
Petersburg.” 

Monsieur Douaille knocked the ashes 
from his cigarette. He gazed thoughtfully 
into the fire of pine logs that was burning 
upon the open hearth 

“Mr. Grex,” he said, “that is plainer 
speaking than we have ever received from 
any official source. 

“I admit it,” Mr. Grex replied. “Such 
a statement on my part may sound a little 
startling, but I make it advisedly. I know 
the feeling—you will grant that my position 
entitles me to know the feeling—of the men 
who count for anything in Russian politics. 
Perhaps I do not mean the titular heads of 
my government. There are others who have 
even more responsibilities, who count for 
more. I honestly and truthfully assure you 
that I speak for the powers that are behind 
the government of Russia when I tell you 
that the English dream of a triple alliance 
between Russia, England and France will 
never be accepted by my country.” 

Monsieur Douaille sipped his champagne. 

“This is candor,’ he remarked; ‘“‘abso- 
lute candor. One speaks quite plainly, I 
imagine, before our friend the enemy?” he 
added, smiling toward Selingman. 

“Why not?” Selingman demanded. 
“Why not indeed? We are not fools here!" 

“Then I would ask you, Mr. Grex,”” Mon- 
sieur Douaille continued, “where in the 
name of all that is equitable are you to find 
an alliance more likely to preserve the status 
quo in Europe? Both logically and geo- 
graphically it absolutely dovetails. Russia 
is in a position to absorb the whole atten- 
tion of Austria and even to invade the north 
coast of Germany. The hundred thousand 
troops or so upon which we could rely from 
Great Britain would be invaluable for many 
reasons—firstly, because a mixture of blood 
is always good; secondly, because the res- 
ular army, which perforce they would have 
to send us, is of very fine fighting material; 
and thirdly, because they could land—to 
give away a very open secret to you, my 
friend Selingman—in a westerly position, 
and would very likely succeed thereby in 
making an outflanking movement toward 
the north. I presume that at present the 
German fleet would not come out to battle, 
in which case the English would certainly 
be able to do great execution upon the 
northern coast of Germany. All this, of 
course, has been discussed and written 
about, and the next war mapped out in 
I must confess 
however, that taking every known consid- 
eration into account I can find no other 
distribution of powers so reasonable or so 
favorable to my country.” 

Mr. Grex nodded. 

“T find no fault with any word of what 
you have said,”’ he declared, “‘except that 
yours is simply the superficial and obvious 
idea of the man in the street as to the course 
of the next probable war. Now let us goa 
little farther. I grant all the points you 
urge in favor of your suggested triple alli- 
ance. I will even admit that your forecast 
of a war taking place under such conditions 
is a fairly faithful one. We proceed, then: 
The war, if it came to pass, could never be 
decisive. An immense amount of blood 
would be shed, treasure recklessly poured 
out, Europe be rendered desolate, for the 
sake most largely of whom?—of Japan and 
America. That is the weakness of the whole 
thing. A war carried out on the lines you 
suggest would be playing the game of these 
two countries. Even the victors would be 
placed at a huge disadvantage with them, 
to say nothing of the losers, who must see 
slipping away from them forever their place 
underthesun. Itismy opinion—andI have 
studied this matter most scientifically 
and with the help of the secret service of 
every country, not excepting your own, 
Herr Selingman— it is my opinion that this 

war must be indecisive. The German fleet 
would be crippled but not destroyed. The 

English fleet would retain its proportion- 
ate strength. No French advance into Ger- 
many would be successful; no German 
advance into France is likely. The war 
would languish for lack of funds, through 
sheer inanition it would flicker out, and the 
money of the world would flow into the 
treasuries of America. Russia would not be 
fighting for her living. With her it could 
be at best but a half-hearted war. She 
would do her duty to the alliance. Nothing 
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more could be hoped from her. You could 
not expect, for instance, that she would call 
up all her reserves, leave the whole of her 
eastern frontier unprotected, and throw 
into mid-Europe such a force as would 
in time subjugate Germany. This could be 
done, but it will not be done. We all know 
that.” 

Monsieur Douaille smoked thoughtfully 
for several moments. 

“Very yell,”’ he pronounced at last; “I 
am rather inclined to agree with all that 
you have said. Yet it seems to me that you 
evade the great point. The status quo is 
what we desire; peace is what the world 
wants. If, before such a war as you have 
spoken of is begun, people realize what the 
end of it must be, don’t you think that that 
itself is the greatest help toward peace? My 
own opinion, I tell you frankly, is that at any 
rate for many years to come there will be 
no war.” 

Herr Selingman set down his glass and 
turned slowly round. 

‘Then let me tell you that you are mis- 
taken,”’ he declared solemnly. “Listen to 
me, my friend Douaille—my friend, mind, 
and not the statesman Douaille: I am a 
German citizen and you are a French one, 
and I tell you that if in three years’ time 
your country does not make up its mind to 
strike a blow for Alsace and Lorraine, then 
in three years’ time Germany will declare 
war upon you.” 

Monsieur Douaille had the expression of 
a man who doubts. Selingman frowned. 
He was suddenly immensely serious. He 
struck the palm of one hand a great blow 
with his clenched fist. 

“Why is it that no one in the world under- 
stands,” he cried, “‘what Germany wants? 
I tell you, Monsieur Douaille, that we 
don’t hate your country. We love it. We 
crowd to Paris. We expand there. It is 
the holiday place of every good Ge rman. 
Who wants a ruined France? Not we! 
Yet unless there is a change in the inter- 
nationai situation we shall go to war with 
you, and I will tell you why. There are no 
real secrets about this sort of thing. Every 
politician who is worth his salt knows them. 
The only difficulty is to know when a coun- 
try is in earnest, and how far it will go. 
That is the value of our meeting. That i is 
what I am here to say. We shall go to w: 
with you, Monsie ur Douaille, to get Calais, 
and when we've got Calais,’ Selingman al- 
most reverently concluded, ‘then oursolen 
task will be begun.” 

‘England!’ Monsieur 
mured. 

There was a brief pause. Selingman had 
seemed for a moment to have passed into 
the clouds. There was a sort of gloomy 
rapture upon his face. He caught up 
Douaille’ s last word and repeated it: 

“England! And through her 

He moved to the sideboard and filled his 
glass. When he came back to his place his 
expression had lightened. 

“Ah, well, dear Monsieur Douaille,”’ he 
exclaimed, patting the other’s shoulder in 
friendly fashion, “to-night we merely chat- 
ter. To-night we are here to make friends, 
to gain each the confidence of the other. 
To ourselves let us pretend that we are lit 
tle boys playing the game of our nations 
France, Germany and Russia. Germany 
and Russia, to be frank with you, are wait- 
ing for one last word from Germany’s father, 
something splendid and definite to offer. 
What we would like France to do, while 
France loses its money at roulette and flirts 
with the pretty ladies at Ciro’s, is to try to 
accustom itself, not to an alliance with 
Germany—no, nothing so utopian as that! 
The lion and the lamb may remain apart. 
They may agree to be friends, they may 
even wave paws at each other; but I do 
notsuggest that they march side by side. 
What we ask of France is that she look the 
other way. It is very easy to look the other 
way. She might look, for instance—toward 
Egypt.” 

There was a sudden glitter in the eyes of 
Monsieur Douaille. Selingman saw it and 
pressed on. 

‘There are laurels to be won that will 
never fade,”’ he continued, setting down hi 
empty glass—‘‘laurels to be won by that 
statesman of your country, the little boy 
France, whois big enough and strong enough 
to stand with his feet upon the earth and 
proclaim: ‘I am for France and my own 
people, and my own people only, and I will 
make them great through all the centuries 
by seeing the truth and leading them 
toward it, single-purposed, single-minded.’ 
But these things are not to be disposed of sc 

Continued on Page 45 
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readily as is this wonderful repast provided 
by our generous host. For to-night I have 
said my say. I have whims, perhaps, but 
with me serious affairs are finished for the 
night. I gototheSporting Club. Mademoi- 
selle kee ps my place at the baccarat table. 
I feel in the vein. It is a small place, Monte 
Carlo. Let us make no appointments. We 
shall drift together. And, monsieur,”” he con- 
cluded, laying his hand for a moment upon 
Douaille’s shoulder, “‘let the thought sink 
into your brain. Wipe out that geographical 
and logical map of Europe from your mind. 
See things, if you can, in the new daylight. 
Then when the idea has been there for just 
a little time— well, we speak again. Come, 
Draconmeyer, I am relying upon your car 
toget meinto Monte Carlo. My bounteous 
host, Mr. Grex, good night! I touch vour 
hand with reverence. The man who pos- 
sesses such wine and offers it to his friends 

indeed a prince.” 

Mr. Grex rose a little unwillingly from 


his chair. 
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“Tt is of no use to protest,”” he remarked 
smiling. “‘I have discovered that our friend 
Selingman will have his way. Besides, as 
reminded us, there is one last word to ar 
rive. Come and breathe the odors of the 
Riviera, Monsieur Douaille. This is wher 
I realize that 1 am not at my \ t 
Black Sea.” 

They passed out into the hall and stood 
on the terrace while the cars drew up. The 
light outside seemed faintly violet. The per- 
fume of mimosa and roses and oleander 
came to them in long waves, subtle a 
yet invigorating. Below them the lights of 
Monte Carlo, clear and brilliant, with no 
northern fog or mist to dull their radiance 
shone like gems in the mantle of night. 
Selingman sighed as he stepped into the 
automobile. 

*“*We are men who deserve well from his- 
tory,”’ he declared; “who in the midst of a 
present so wonderful can spare time to plan 
for the generations to come!” 
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“Then it’s settled,” Says he ** Here; 
let’s just make a list of these stocks before 
they get out of our hands. Gee-whack! 
Wen’t Petersen be s’prised when he sees me 
come in with the cash?” 

They were counting and checking when 
we left, satisfied that all they’d have to do 
was to show the security and get the money. 

“Pretty hard lines,” says Long Tom, 
looking at me. 

‘Yes,” says I; “but can they grab your 
property away from you on a deal of that 
kind? What's the law of the state on it?” 

“You heard what John Wesley said.” 
Long Tom looked back over his shoulder. 
**How do I know what the law of the state 
is? You're a Native Sor not me, as 
Hel-lo! Look at Baldy, horning in on the 
Mills family, will you? And talking to "em 
like he’d known ’em for years! Say, Dutch, 
you don’t reckon that hard-luck story has 
touched his heart, do you?” 

**Heart—nothing!”’ I says. ‘“‘He ain't 
got any heart; but what in thunder is he 
up to?” 

It was a queer sight. In the first place 
there was Baldy, with his hat off, his bean 
shining like the dome of the Fresno court- 
house. That was something that none of us 
had ever seen before. And anybody could 
see that he was trying to make a favorable 
impression on John Wesley and Ella. We 
were too far away to make out what they 
said, but Baldy did most of the talking and 
John Wesley looked at him with his mouth 
open. 

By and by John Wesley moved over and 
Baldy put his hat on the table and sat 
down. The first thing he did was to look 
through the stuff in the envelope. I'll bet 
Baldy never saw a stock certificate before 
in his life, but he looked as wise as a flock of 





ll, now, whadda you think of that?” 
says Long Tom, slapping his leg. “* Baldy is 
coming to the rescue of the littl home 
place! You wouldn't have thought he had 
that much milk of human kindness in him, 
Dutch!” 

“Don’t kid yourself!” says I. “‘ He ain't 
going to rescue a thing but that hundred 
per cent. He wouldn't loan you a Canadian 
dime unless you left your right eye as 
security !”’ 

**He’s going to do it, as sure as you live!” 
says Long Tom. “Now they're writing 
up the agreement — Baldy ain't taking any 
chances. . . . See that? Even the 
woman has got to sign it! Oh, he’s going 
to have *em cinched, you bet!” 

“The crook!” says ““He ought to be 
pinched, taking advantage of that poor 
devil's hard luck!” 

‘Yes; but Baldy can say it was their 
own proposition,” says Tom; “and it was. 
What are they sending that bell boy for? 
. « « Qh, yes. String and sealing wax. 
They're going to see that nobody has a 
peek inside. Good idea!” 

After the brown envelope was tied and 
sealed in half a dozen different places they 
put it on the table in front of ’em and the 
proceedings came to a halt. 

““John Wesley wants to see the money, 
says Tom. “I wonder has Baldy got it on 
him. It’s a cinch he’d never leave it in his 
room! ... Yes; there he goes into his hip 
pocket. Oh, ain’t he the cagey boy? 





He’s got that two hundred and sixty-five 
right in his hand, but he won't gi 
John Wesley till that envelope is in the safe 
Hooray for you, Baldy! Don’t you take 
any chances!” 

The woman stayed at the table, squeez 
ing her handkerchief between her hands 
but Baldy and John started for the desk. 
John acted as if he was sort of nervous. He 
pulled out a big red bandanna and rubbed 
his face with it, and put the envelope back 
in his pocket by mistake. He took it right 
out again, though. 

The two of ‘em had a long confab wit} 
the night clerk, and he finally put the 
brown envelope into the safe and gave Johr 
Wesley a receipt for it. It wasn’t till ther 
that Baldy let go of his coin; and Johr 
Wesley went out of the door with his coat 
tails flying. 

“Well, if he finds Petersen the little home 
is safe,”’ says I. 

“Yeh,” says Long Tom. 
“Saved for one hundred per cent!” says 

“I’m going to bawl Semple out f 
that—I am so.” 

“Don’t you do it!” says Tom. “Wait 
till later—until he actually 
these poor rubes, and then 
with the goods. Let him collect first—and 
see how hot we'll make it for him!’ 

**Let’s see what the hotel clerk knows,” 
says l. 

The clerk didn’t know much. He was a 
new man. 

“Those two fellows left an envelop 
the safe,” says he. “One or both of ‘en 
will be here at eight o’clock to-morrow 
night to claim it. It’s all written down i: 
an agreement; but I don’t know as I could 
show you that. Queer kind of a proposition; 
but we run up against all kinds of things in 
the hotel business. Smoke, boys?” 





or 


collects from 


we ve got hin 
‘ 





“You've got the wrong number,” say 
Long Tom. “Give your cigars to Boot 
Webber. He’s got the passes to the ball 
games. We haven't.” 

iv 
| Loy I got back to the hotel after 
the game next day there was Baldy 
planked down in a chair by the front door, 


where he could see every one who came 
By that I figured that John Wesley 
showed up yet. 

At seven o'clock Baldy was sweating 
freely all over his forehead and smoking 
one cigar after another. He was too cheap 
to spend a quarter all in a chunk and get 
six of "em, so he walked over to the cigar 
stand every time he ran out of cabbage. 
I never saw a man burn those Connecticut 
perfectos so fast ir all my life; 
other puff he'd leok at his watct 

He didn’t even go to dinner, but stuck 
there with his eyes glued on the door. It 
was too good a show to miss and I| didn’t 
go to dinner either. At seven-thirty Baldy 
was pretty near a nervous wreck. He was 
sliding round in his chair as if the cush- 
ion was red-hot when Long Tom Hughe 
appeared. 

“Kind of itchy, ain’t he?” 
“Now, what do you reckon he 
strongest? Does he want John 
show up with the five hundred z 
Or does he want him to fall down so he can 
grab that three 
oil stock?” 
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The prove rb probably originated with a Ww riter fellow 
who is like ly the author of the slogan, ‘ 
’ but that was before the time of 


Carter 
Inx 


Carter of Boston will go down in history, not as a taker of cities, 
maker of laws, but as the man who first produced inx free from sediment; 
clean, scientific inx that do not eat the pen until it wobbles and sputters; 
that are not weak and anemic; 
write easily and clearly; making permanent records that are a pleasure to look 
on. Carter took the k out of kinx and made whiting troubles unnecessary. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Carter Inx may be had at 
dealers’ for 25 cents the pair. If your 
dealer hasn't them, send us his name 
and address, on attached coupon, W ith 
35 cents, which covers packing and 
mailing, and we will send you a pair. 
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“T don’t know,” says I; “but he cer- 
tainly is on the hooks for fair. He’s pretty 
near looked the face off that dollar watch 
| of his 

I'll bet the last fifteen 
like fifteen years to Baldy. He was stand- 
ing in front of the desk at seven-fifty-eight 
with his watch in his hand. 

“You old fox!” seys Long Tom. “One 
hundred per cent wasn’t enough for you, 
eh? It’s the oil stock that you're after! 
. . . There! He’s got it from the clerk. 
Let’s go!”” And he stepped into an ele- 
vator. 

“Go where?” I 

“Ask me 
“Come on!” 

He opened a door leading into a room, 
but he didn’t switch on the electrics. I 
found the button and pushed it, but some- 
body else turned off the lights in a jiffy and 
left it dark again. There was just time for 
me to see that the room wasn’t empty. 
Rube Ellis was there, and so was Charlie 
Chech and Jack Ryan. 

“What's the idea?” says I. “‘What are 
you fellows up here in the dark for?”’ 

“Shut up!” says Ryan. “Now, boys, 

easy with that table; and, whate ver you 
do, don’t fall off and crab the act.’ 

“Come on!” whispers Long Tom to me. 
“*We’re getting the evidence on Baldy. His 
room is next door and some of the other 
boys have got the room on the other side of 
that. We want to catch him with the stock 
in his hands. We're going to peek through 
the transom at him.” 

The five of us finally got balanced on the 
table, with our eyes on a level with the 
crack in the transom. 

“S-s-sh!” whispers Jack Ryan. 
loan shark approaches!” 

A key rattled in the lock, the door 
creaked, the switch snapped and the lights 
came on. From where I was I had a pretty 
general view of everything in the room, but 
I didn’t see Baldy when he first came in. 
He was in a corner hanging up his hat and 
coat. 

When he did come into sight he was 
pushing a table into the middle of the room 
where the light was best. Then he sat down 
and lit a fresh cigar—a real one this time. 
I was beginning to wonder whether we'd 
have to stand there all night when Baldy 
brought out his brown envelope. It had 
been in the inside pocket of his vest. 
He held it in his hands and looked at it 
gloated over it, I suppose a writing guy 
would say. He turned it over a couple of 
times, and once I thought he was going to 
kiss it. The way he fooled with that envel- 
ope reminded me of the way a kid will play 
with a piece of cake before he eats it. 

By and by he went down into his jeans 
and brought out a knife. He opened it as 
deliberately as if every bit of him wasn’t 
aching to get on the inside of that parcel; 
and then he cut the strings, one at a time. 
That wasn’t enough, and he had to take 
more time to cut under the flap and scrape 
the sealing wax away. When he'd fooled 
with it just as long as he could he reached 
into the envelope and pulled out a bunch of 
papers. 

I couldn’t see them, because Baldy bent 
over to look and got in my way; but I did 
see his ears and the back of his neck. Did 
you know the back of a man’s neck could 
turn blue? I wouldn’t have believed it my- 
self. Baldy let a big grunt out of him that 
was partly surprise and partly something 
else—like the noise a man makes when he 
gets a good jab in the pit of the stomach 
that he isn’t expecting. He pushed himself 
back in his chair, and at the same time his 
fingers opened and a handful of papers fell 
on the floor in plain sight. 

I don’t know why I didn’t faint or yell or 
fall off the table, because I felt like doing 
all those things at once. The papers on the 
floor were blue, and I'd seen too many of 
‘em pinned to my salary check not to know 
what they were. Baldy had fished out of 
that brown envelope the receipts for all the 
fines he had handed out since the begin- 
ning of the season! 


minutes seemed 


says, following him. 
no questions,” says Tom. 


“The 


“But why leave me out of it?” says I to 
Long Tom. 

“W e didn’t want everybody wise,” says 
he, “for fear they’d stick round to watch 
John and Ella work, and queer it. And then 
you're a Native Son, too, and we didn’t 
know but what you'd tip him off—— 
Ow! Leggo my ear!” 

“John and Ella!’ 
those people anyway 

“John Wesley Mills,” says Jack Ryan, 
“is a friend of a good friend of mine, and he 


says I. “‘Who are 


” 


November 14, 1914 


and that lady have pulled that stunt in 
every city in the country. It’s a dandy, 
ain’t it? It had to be a dandy to get 
Baldy’s money, didn’t it?” 

I admitted that it was a dandy. I don’t 
mind going further and owning up that 
when Ella began to bear down on that old- 
homestead stuff she had me going too. 
And I was looking right at John Wesley 
when he switched those envelopes and 
didn’t tumble even then! 

“But hold on, Jack,” says I. ‘“‘Those 
receipts—suppose Baldy finds out that you 
had ’em?” 

“*Had ’em’ is right!” says Ryan. “It’s 
queer, Dutch, but the same thought oc- 
curred to me. If you will look downstairs 
by the clerk’s desk you will see a notice 
that has been on the board since Wednes- 
day noon. Get that? Wednesday noon. 
The notice reads that one John Ryan lost 
his pocketbook in this house some time 
Tuesday night—a pocketbook containing 
no money, but private papers. Those re- 
ceipts” and here Jack winked his left 
eye—‘“‘those receipts were in the pocket- 
book, Dutch. If they fell into the hands of 
wicked people I can’t help that, can I? 
Anything more?” 

“Yes,” says I, hesitating a bit; for I 
knew already what sort of an answer I 
would get. “W hy the two hundred and 
sixty-five, Jack? 

“*Because,”’ says Jack Ryan, “‘there was 
just two hundred and sixty-five dollars’ 
worth of receipts in that bunch mostly in 
fives.’ 

“Well,” says I, 
John Wesley 
with us.” 

‘That’s what I told him,” says Jack; 
“but he wouldn’t listen to it. Didn’t I tell 
you he was a friend of a good friend of 
mine? He and his wife ain’t doing the old- 
home stunt any more, having cleaned up 
e nough to last "em the rest of their lives. 
They've reformed, but they were willing to 
do this to oblige a friend. John said that 
the two hundred and sixty-five was only 
chicken feed anyway, and he wasn’t going 
to degenerate into a petty larcenist to 
oblige anybody; so he turned the dough 
over tome. Let's see, Dutch—you had six 
fines, I believe, at five a smash. Six times 
five is thirty.”” Jack lugged out a roll of 
bills and peeled off a twenty and aten. “If 
you take this, Dutch,” says he, “‘you are 
running the risk of being pinched for 
receiving stolen goods.” 

“Give it to me,” says I. 
from me in the first place! 

Maybe Baldy went to the chief of police 
with his story. That's about the sort of 
thing he’d do, and if he did maybe it didn’t 
do him any good. The chief is a fan and 
a friend of Ryan’s, so it might be that 
Baldy’s news was stale. And maybe the 
chief told Baldy about the law that says 
you can’t charge one hundred per cent in- 
terest in California and stay out of jail. I 
say maybe. I don’t know. I’m only 
guessing. 

We haven't heard a word out of Baldy 
yet, and if he is w: aiting for us to say some- 
thing first he’ll wait a long time. He can't 
make a move without absolute proof, and 
he'll never get it. One thing worth men- 
tioning is that he’s quit fining ball players 
now and is learning to point to the club- 
house instead. 

Long Tom calls him Shylock once in a 
while; but Baldy never reads anything but 
his press notices, and it’s likely he thinks 
that Tom is kidding him about his bald head. 


New Office Frills 


NEW device for washstands has ap- 

peared in the workrooms and lavato- 
ries of a new office building for doctors. Hot 
and cold water flow into the washbowl 
through one spigot, and brass pedals on 
the floor—one for hot water and another 
for cold—control the flow. Thus both hands 
are free for washing operations, and at the 
same time, by means of the pedals, the flow 
of water can be started or stopped; and the 
temperature can be varied from cold to the 
hottest available. 

The same building has a novel arrange- 
ment for doctors’ offices. From half a 
dozen to a dozen offices are grouped to- 
gether, with one main reception room. An 
attendant in the reception room answers 
inquiries and ushers patients one by one 
into the office of the doctor selected; and 
the same attendant answers telephone calls 
for all the doctors and switches calls to each 
of them when necessary. 


“in that case I think 
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FIRST AID TO 
KARLY RISERS 


ERE’S warmth and comfort 

for chilly weather. Here’s 

a help out of bed these brisk 
fall mornings. Here’s just the ex- 
tra heat you need for bedroom, 
bathroom and breakfast room. 
The PERFECTION SMOKELESS 
OIL HEATER finds countless uses 
all day long. It warms the nurs- 
ery, cheers up the living room, 
comes to the rescue wherever the 
regular heating system goes wrong. 

















The PERFECTION is light enough to carry anywhere. 
In five minutes’ time it gives you an abundant supply 
of clean, odorless heat. 


spection—the result—PERFECTION HEATERS give 
uniform satisfaction and last indefinitely. 
More than twelve years ago the STANDARD OIL 


The PERFECTION HEATER costs little to buy and 
little to use. It burns kerosene, a fuel that is ideal 
because it is low-priced, efficient and everywhere 
available. One gallon gives ten hours’ glowing 
warmth. ‘Think of it! An hour a day for ten days. 
It is made so that it will not smoke or smell. It is 
handsomely finished. 


The skill and the experience of the world’s largest 
manufacturer of oil-burning devices are back of the 
PERFECTION HEATER. ‘The best materials, care- 
ful workmanship, standardized methods, constant in- 


COMPANY adopted the PERFECTION HEATER as 
its standard. ‘Today it is used in more than two 
million homes. 

For sale everywhere by hardware and furniture deal- 
ers, general and department stores. Ask your dealer 
to show you one, 

Like all good things, PERFECTION HEATERS are 
imitated. Our booklet, *‘Warmth for Cold Corners,”’ 
tells you why you should get the real thing. Look 
for the TRIANGLE TRADE MARK. 


SMOKELESSZLOID\ HEATERS 


MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


7351 PLATT AVENUE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Send to Dept. A for Booklet, “‘Warmth for Cold Corners’”’ 
dio Makers of PERFECTION 07 Cove Stoves 
M ADE IN CANADA BY 
THE PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, LIMITED, Sarnia, Ontario 
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BOOKED THROUGH FOR 
THE EMPIRE 


Continued from Page 23 


some foreign coins.’ I can’t mention to what 
nation the coins belonged. He said to this 
person—it might have been another man 
‘You take these coins and get drunk with 
them as soon as you can; treat all your 
friends, too, for by the time you’re sober all 
the coins in the whole world will be re- 
stamped, and the head on them will be the 
head of William the Greatest.” 

One was not surprised when presently 
the conduc tor became eloquent on the sub- 
ject of spies. “I feel sorry for anyone who 
is not really a lady spy but who might be 
suspected,” he said. 

Then it seemed to occur to him that after 
all there might be something agreeable and 
worth talking of to other passengers about 
his association with an innocent lady sus- 
pected of being a German spy. 

So he added: ‘“‘The men in the immigra- 
tion sheds have had everything to do with 
the transports that go dow 1 the St. Law- 
rence. I'm afraid if ed them ques- 
tions they’d think it was queer and telephone 
up to the military headquarters. Not that 


y ou ask 


anyone would harm a lady who was not 
really a spy; they would just detain her till 
they had made sure--and maybe they'd 


shadow her a little after that.’ 
It seemed more considerate 
cerned to get whatever 
wanted first and go to 
quarters afterward. So one 
cartier camp and the 
Then went to the 
headqu: irters, 


War is bel 


to all con- 
inlormation one 

military head- 
visited Val- 
Exhibition Grounds. 
Quebec military 
a place where the business of 
arried on most intensely. An 
officer of the regulars who looked compe- 
tent listened to one’s questions. 

**I don’t believe I could find anyone just 
now,” he said, “‘who would tell you what 
you want to know. put the 
questions in writing?” 

The impossibility of that was pointed out. 

“Perhaps,” one suggested, “‘you could 
give me a pass to Valcar tier camp and to 

he Exhibition Grounds.” 

“I'm afraid I couldn’t do that. You see, 
at Valcartier there’s not much to see, and at 
the Exhibition Grounds there are just twelve 
hundred horses and a few rough men, and 
some officers to take care of the men.” 

This officer made no attempt to tell one 
the story of the German prisoner and the 


one 


ng « 


eee 
Could you 


coins. One smiled at the thought—and 
those three smiles over the coins were 
the only smiles one had in Canada. There 


re tears, and there is a serious and noble 
sort of exhilaration, but deep down in the 
heart there can be no smiles. 

One means to obey the Canadian rule of 
silence, though one has learned some facts 
and many rumors about Canada’s future 
preparations that a German spy would be 
slad to know. Sympathy is a better gleaner 
of facts than enmity. At best much 
information seeps the way of the spies. Yet 
the attitude of the Canadians is admirable 
not only their willingness not to tell but, 
what is more, their willingness not to know. 


too 


Facts the Papers Must Not Print 


The newspapers set a good example. All 
along the censorship has been rigid enough, 
but during the past few weeks it has been 
more than severe, and no Canadian war 
news of importance has been printed. This 
withholding is the more admirable because 
the papers have not been commanded not 
to print; they have merely been asked not to 
The duties of the Canadian press in 
time of war, as pointed out to them from 
the high est powers, are to suppress tele- 
graphic dispatches that seem contrary to 
I ublic interest; to conceal all movements 
of troops, except when local contingents of 
troops leave their own centers for service 
to besilent when troops pass through a town; 
not to mention purchases and shipments of 
horses, hay, oats, clothes, munitions, and so 
on; not to refer to any unusual activity 
in arsenals; to say nothing about fixed de- 
ignoring their very existence; not 
to refer to aircraft or to the movements of 
British warships. If temporary technical 
difficulties appear the press is not to refer 
to them; if prices of staple articles rise the 
press is to be cautious about announcing 
the fact. It must be cautious about pub- 
lishing letters from soldiers serving at the 
front. It must say nothing of temporary dif- 
ficulties in enrollment, training, movement 


do so. 


lenses, 


and dispatch of troops. In general it is sup- 
posed to confine itself to the emotional and 
patriotic side of military affairs. 

The best test of the silence of both press 
and people exhibited itself in the sailing 
forth of the Canadian Overseas Expedition, 
trained in Valcartier camp—that magnifi- 
cent picked body of thirty-three thousand 
men, including nineteen infantry battalions, 
two cavalry regiments, three field-artillery 
brigades, and the various units of engineers, 
army service corps and army medical corps, 
the last-named including two hundred Ca 
nadian nurses. The soldiers themselves did 
not know when they were going, nor did the 
press correspondents. 

During the fourth week in 
the soldiers suspected that they 
move, because they were ordered to begi: 
testing out live shells in practice, and the 
camp thundered with incessant cannonad- 
ing. Then, too, the soldiers were urged to 
take their final inoculations against typhoid 
fever. Yet not a word was put in the 
papers. Presently troops of soldiers began 
to march into Quebec, two or three hur 
dred at a time, by day and by night. No 
man on the street was sure whence they 
came or where they were going. One large 
contingent marched during a heavy rain 
from midnight till past dawn. All these 
men went to the wharves and breakwaters, 
and disappeared. And one by one trans- 
ports left the shore and moved down the 
river to an anchorage previously apaae on. 
Some troops were moved from camp by 
train, but even that invitation to publi ity 
did not raise the voices of the 
or of the people in the streets. For eight 
days they moved—men and guns, eight 
t} eel horses, artillery and tr: ansport wag 
leaving a ruined road behind them. 


September 


must soon 


newspapers 


ons 


A People Kept in the Dark 


There was a strict military guard about 
the wharves; no one could reach them with 
out a pass, and passes were given only for 
military reasons. By ones and twos the 
transports went to anchorage. Then one 
afternoon there was a great crowd of peo- 
ple on the terrace. They were looking 
down at the water, in plain enough sight 
of eight ships pulling up anchor. The band 
of the Royal Canadian Garrison Artillery 
came out in their service uniforms, and 
played on the terrace Tipperary, O Canada, 
and Auld Lang Syne. Most of the people 
accepted the tunes as a pleasant attention. 
But there were a few tearful women and 
men—wives, sweethearts, daughters and 
old parents—who knew that this music, 
like their own tears, was a farewell to the 
troops. They were too far away to distress 
the men on the ships, who sailed off in good 
spirits to join the transports farther along 
in the channel. So they went—thirty-one 
vessels of men and guns, horses and sup- 
plies, escorted by a fleet of eleven war ves- 
sels. It was the largest and most important 
movement ever effected on the Atlantic; 
yet the ships went away without cheers, 
with no advertisement whatever, and with 
no comment from the people or the press. 

The next day a newspaper correspondent 
saw the fleet in full war rig at Rimouski, 
the last port of call in the St. Lawrence. 
He wrote an account of it, guarded enough, 
which appeared in one newspaper. Others 
refused to print it, and a good deal of dis- 
approval was felt that any paper should 
have permitted its appearance, though once 
the expedition was well under way some 
of the spies must have seen it and sent word 
to their masters. 

When the personnel of the Canadian 
Overseas Expedition is analyzed various 
facts appear that on the surface are strik- 
ing. For example, about seventy-five per 
cent of the soldiers were born in the British 
Isles. That fact, however, does not show any 
lack of loyalty on the part of the Canadian- 
born; it means merely that there has been 
such a surprising amount of immigration to 
Canada from the Motherland in the last 
few years that a large percentage of the 
eight million population is English-born. 

Naturally, the English would first hurry 
to the call of England’s war. Another fact 
is that the French-Canadians have not re- 
sponded to the call so rapidly as it was 
hoped they would. In the South African 
war most of the people in the Province of 
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MEMORIES 


When I’m smokin’ in th’ twilight 
All th’ world just fades away, 
While Time goes turnin’ backward 
To th’ scenes of yesterday; 

An’ | lis’en to th’ voices 
Of the fren’s I uster know 
Till I hear one voice a-callin’— 


Sof'ly callin’, “Little Joe.” 


Oh, thar’s golden dreams aplenty 
Of those days that uster be, 

In th’ fragrant smoke of Velvet, 
But the sweetest one to me 

Is to see my mother smilin’ 
Like she uster long ago, 

At a round cheeked little rascal 
That she called her “Little Joe.” 
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A Man Who Knows oor vd 


writes of his own boyhood experienc 
mh IMMANDANT F. P. KEHEW of Company D, 11th Massa- 


chusetts Infantry, United Boys’ Brigade of America, used to sell 
lhe Saturday Evening Post. \na recent letter he says: 
Although selling The Saturday I 


sidered myself quite 
ation in business for me 


ening Post 
a business man, 


was great fun for me, and 
now I realize it was really an 
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ther people’s money. I had to get used to the feeling of carrying around 
with me money that I could not spend because it wasn't mine, and for this 
reason [ soon found that I could carry my own money around with the same 
safety. I know of boys today who have bank accounts larger than some 
business men because they, too, have learned this lesson in the same school 
“In my judgment, parents do well in urging their boys to take up the 
work of selling the Curtis publications for these reasons, and because it is 


easy, out-of-doors work, profitable according to the effort expended.” 
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American boys, 
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These boys go to school, but in their leisure hours 
play”* that taught Commandant Kehew his first 

essons of money-responsibility. The experience will be 

them in later life 
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| Quebec and in Eastern Ontario were op- 
posed to Canada’s sending soldiers and 
spending money. 
| favorable to this war on account of France 
being involved and because many of them 
are half Belgian. Again, some of the 
| French-Canadians have felt that their best 
| men and officers have been ignored. But 
now a French-Canadian unit is being 
drilled and made ready for the front. It 


will be commanded by its own officers. Its | 


men are to be the flower of the French- 
Canadians, and they are ready to show 


that the soldiers of Montcalm and of Lévis | 


have not degenerated. It is a saying in 
Canada that the farther west you go the 
more loyal the Canadians are. Perhaps the 
fairest way to state it is to say that all 
Canadians love the Empire, but some love 
it more than others. 
It is said by some frank people that the 
rapid enlistment of the soldiers in the Cana- 
| dian Overseas Expedition was due to the 
fact that times have been bad in Canada, 
and that a Canadian soldier’s pay is nee 
It is more than an English soldier’s pay, 
being about a dollar a day. 
married soldier goes away, sure that his 
wife and children will be, at least in a meas- 
ure, provided for. The government pays 
a man’s wife or mother twenty dollars a 
month. It may be that the man’s late em- 
ployer will see that the wife gets something, 
but if he does not, or if the man was out of 
work at the time of enlisting, the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund will be called on to aid the 
woman. Suppose she has three children; 
then she will receive, including the govern- 
ment allowance, forty-five dollars a month. 
It may be true that some men went to war 
more for the sake of their families than for 
the sake of the Empire, but aman big enough 
to pay such a price for the one ideal would 
also have the other in his heart. 


Acts Speak Louder Than Songs 
Another contingent must go 
even the German spies know, and so the 
enlisting goes on steadily but surely. 
Writers in the newspapers are urging the 
Canadian-born to enlist, and there is no 
doubt they will; they will not have to be 
conscripted. As a writer in one Canadian 
newspaper pointed out, war is something 
that comes to the Continental Europeans, 
but it is something the Canadians go to. 
The Canadians constitutionally incapable 
of fighting stay home; while the poor Euro- 
peans, unnerved—not necessarily unwilling 
but mentally and physically unfitted— must 
fight. Even croakers know that Canada can 
and will send enough fit soldiers—a quarter 
of a million men if need be. But these latent 
soldiers are not being allowed to forget what 
is expected of them, and press and people 
remind them. 

“Have you enlisted?” asked a clergy- 
man of a young man who was emotionally 
caroling that Britons never would be slaves. 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, then, leave the singing to those 
who have. If you don’t intend to do your 
duty by your country you'd better not be 
showing any hypocritical patriotism.” 

Not that the Canadians are in need of 
being reminded, for the war spirit is alive 
and growing everywhere. Even people who 
could not possibly fight are practicing rifle 
shooting. Veterans, and men prevented by 
age and by other reasons from joining the 
army, are forming themselves into a guard 
for home defense. The other day the Duke 
of Connaught reviewed the battalion at 
McGill University which will be ready for 
the front if it is called on. Here, side by 
side, were drilling callow students and 
noted men like the pathologist, Dr. J. G. 
Adami, and Doctor Ludlow. More than 
one seventeen-year-old boy, who yet hopes 
to go to the front, has this verse pinned to 
the big Union Jack in his bedroom: 


over, as 


t’s only an old piece of bunting, 
It's only an old colored rag, 

But thousands have died for its honor, 
And shed their best blood for the flag. 


The Canadians do not talk much about 
the English flag, either in mediocre verse or 
well-chosen prose periods, but they love it. 
Some symbols are meager and bodiless, 
others melodramatic and sentimental; a 
few are adapted to the ideals they stand 
for, and are suggestive and alive. Such is 
the Union Jack. To Canadians it stands for 
ideals of liberty and fair play which they 
respect and even revere, and for which, 
when the Empire calls, men and women 
both are ready to pay, whether the price be 
life or youth, health or hope or happiness. 
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An Advertisement of 
an Advertisement < 


Milk, the most important single article of 
food in the world, is very susceptible to 
contamination. It is dithcult to keep it 
clean. It is very perishable. Yet it must 
frequently be used at times and places where 
it cannot be obtained fresh. 

The tremendous importance of these facts 
impressed an earnest young pioneer named 
Gail Borden. 
what was necessary to make milk “‘keep.”’ 
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Follow the Government’s 


Example—Buy the COLT 


Our Government does not buy automatic pistols on 
claims or say-so, but on rigid comparative tests, 
and the fact that it has selected the Colt should 
prove to you conclusively which is the best pistol for 


home protection. 


The Colt was adopted by the Army and Navy be- 
cause of its marked superiority to any other pistol. 
Safety plus quickness are but two of the points of 
but mighty important ones for pro 
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tection. The Colt is automatically safe—can’t be fired 
until the trigger is purposely pulled. The Colt also 


“* Fires the First Shot First’’ 
be ca ise you don’t _— to stop and think to unlock 


the Colt Grip Safet; 


Write for new booklet ‘‘How to 
Shoot,’’ which will be sent free 
with Catalog 85. 
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Hartford, Conn. 
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Do You Want More Money 
Next Year? 


If you do, we would like to tell you how to get it. 


hk. RY town of any size in the 
4 United States contains people 
who are already subscribers for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. Every town of any size 
contamns othe I people who will for 
the frst time subscribe during the 
next tl Over 400,000 
subscriptions for these periodicals 
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first of the year alone and must 
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DARBY AND JOAN, LIMITED 


(Continued from Page 18) 


“Why, what do you mean? Do you 
want her to go up in the air? Do you enjoy 
Kate Edgewater’s scoldings and complaints 
about her husband? When you consider 
your point of view w about wives dining with- 
out their husbands - 
“Exactly! But nobody else seems to 
consider it,’ said Bob. 

The words were more pointed than his 
smile; he was very fond of Betty Girard 
and one of the few men her husband liked. 

“My dear fellow! What do you mean? 
Do you seriously think Phyl should have 
stayed at home because you were too lazy 
to shave? And, of course, it’s a mere de- 
tail,”’ she went on airily, ‘but she had let 
Hilda and the cook go out for the evening, 
and there wasn’t any dinner.” 

“So I discovered,” he said, with a Fel- 
lowes-pursed lip. 

“Oh, bosh! You're too absurd! It 
served you right, then!” Betty flared out 
at him. ‘Look here, Bob; as a matter of 
interest, do I understand that you do 
think Phyl should have stayed home and 
grouched with you? . 

“Oh, no,” he answered absently, his eyes 
glancing down at his book 

“Then all I’ve got to say is, you’ve no 
business to take the attitude you do,” she 
said definitely. “‘ Either be a good old New 
England tyrant, and be proud of it, or don’t 
act injured when Phyl takes it for granted 
that you're not one! So there!’’ And Betty 
clapped his book together like a saucy child 
and ran away. 

Bob had tried to be vexed, but had not 
been able to succeed very well. When Mrs. 
Walter Girard chose to exercise her very 
real charms; when those curious, flecked 
hazel eyes met yours, and you felt that you 
had known her always—and only just dis- 
covered her!—then, if you were a man, you 
laid down your arms and surrendered. 

That she knew this was not the least 
of her weapons; and to-day, when Phyllis 
left her, to sit with the children at their 
nursery tea, she sat for a while alone, 
thoughtful, flicking at her high tan riding 
boots with her little wicker-handled crop. 
Her eyes grew somber, darkened, and 
seemed to see pictures that were not in the 
room; her merry mouth drooped at the 
corners; she looked, for once, her age. 
Once she scowled, shrugged her shoulders 
and slanted her eyes. 

“It’s no affair of mine,” 
to the riding crop. 

Then, as her glance fell on a little pastel 
sketch she had made of Phyllis and f elicia 
four years before—Phyl in the lavender 
and black she had seen her in that first 
time, a little pensive, her eyes repeated, 
tint for tint, in the six-year-old face so close 
to her own— Betty’s eyes softened. 

“That's a darn good picture,”” she mur- 
mured—‘‘a darn good picture! Well, I 
might as well get it over with. Come on, 
Betty Naldreth Girard, let’s make a fool 
of ourselves!” 

And she crossed to the library, where Bob 
lay stretched with his book. 

“Will you walk over with me, Bob, and 
lead Haidee? My arm’s tired and the sad- 
dle slips a bit,”’ she said abruptly. 

“Why, certainly,” he said, and got up. 
“Or shall I send the boy round with her 
and take you over in the car?” 

**Lazy!"’ she mocked; and then: 
yes; I don’t mind. Come along.” 

“It’s two miles, you know, and you're 
going to dance to-night,”’ he suggested as 


she muttered 


“Why, 


| she took her seat beside him. 


“T know. This is all right. It was really 
a talk with you | wanted.” 

They rounded the gatepost. 

“With me? Delighted, I’m sure.” 

““No; you won't be delighted a bit, Bobby 
dear. You'll probably throw me out of the 
car before we’re through. Because I want 
to talk about Phyl.” 

“About Phyllis?” 

“Yes, about Phyllis; and you can’t scare 
me a bit, you know, looking that way. I’m 
as old as you—and that’s ten years older. 
And we're both of us older than Phyl.” 

She paused; but he sat silent, guiding 
the little car easily, his eyes straight before 
him. He was going to make it very hard. 

“Bob,” she said suddenly, “you used to 

play about with my Cousin Hattie when 
you were at Yale, didn't you?” 

He smiled in spite of himself. 

“I haven’t thought of Harriet Naldreth 
for twenty years!"’ he said slowly. ‘“‘And 
she was your cousin, was she? Good Lord! 


Oh, yes, we were all crazy about her! Will 
was almost e ngaged to her once—he was a 
senior when I was a freshman, you know 
and I sneaked in under his nose and took 
her toa dance. He nearly killed me!” 

“She was a great dancer, wasn’t she?” 

“Best in New Haven!” he replied em- 
phatically; “‘she taught me to waltz.” He 
smiled reminiscently. ‘‘ Her mother used to 
tell us to turn back the drugget in the din- 
ing room—they had an enormous dining 
room—and we'd lift away the table; and 
Mrs. Naldreth would play waltzes for us all 
night. She certainly was a good sport, 
Mother Naldreth. They had a darky cook, 
and about ten o’clock she’d bring in ice 
cream and fruit cake and raspberry punch— 
they certainly knew how to take care of 
boys! I never liked any parties better.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t suppose there were 
very many big balls,” Betty suggested 
tolerantly. 

“I don’t know about that, either!’”’ he 
shot back. ‘‘Didn’t Harriet ever tell you 
about Judge Witherbee’s New Year's ball? 
He gave one every year for the girls—they 
had Lander’s Orchestra from New York. 
I went to four of ’em, by George, and took 
Harriet to two! Then the Cadets gave a 
big hop at Hartford in the spring; we used 
to go up, a carload of us. And then young 
Leydendecker was in our class for two years 
and he got six of us invites for the big Ley- 
dendecker ball in New York, the two years 
he was with 90. He took me because his 
great chum was my roommate. I never 
saw so much champagne in my life, before 
or since—honestly, Betty! We rode home 
four of us—in a hansom at five o’clock, and 
swam in the Athletic Club pool, and ate 
ham and eggs and buckwheat cakes, and 
took the eight-o’clock express back to New 
Haven, because Leydendecker had used up 
all his cuts.” 

He rounded Hairpin Curve and sighed 
comfortably. 

“Oh, well, you're only young once!” he 
said. “ Heave ns, how my pumps hurt that 
morn in g! And I didn’t mind 

‘No,” Betty said softly; ‘“‘one doesn't 
mind. Bob, do you happen to know that 
last year, at the tennis tournament dance, 
Phyllis was going to her first ball?” 

“Oh, hardly so bad as that!” he said, 
still softened by his reminiscences. . “That's 
putting it rather strong, isn’t it?” 

‘It happens to be the literal truth,” said 
she. “That little informal dance, with three 
pieces of music and perhaps a hundred 

people on the floor, and half the men in 
white flannels, was her first ball-—and she’s 
in her thirties!” 

“But Phyl knows how to dance ——” 

“Certainly she does. She danced at 
dancing school. And there were about four 
little boys to twelve little girls. And she 
was at boarding school a year and danced 
with the girls there. And she visited one of 
her school friends one summer and danced 
on the veranda with some boys younger 
than she while the grown- ups enjoye od their 
hops inside. E xciting, wasn't it? 

But 

3ut nothing at all! I tell you the girl 
never went to a party! ! And lots of Amer- 
ican girls never did! You know yourself 
how they lived—every comfort; nice 
clothes; books; flowers; piano; embroidery 
and long walks. Her mother couldn’t go 
anywhere and her father was awfully afraid 
she’d know vulgar people; and he couldn’t 
tag round with her, after all. He took her 
on little trips for treats——the Profile House; 
Montreal; Boston. I don’t mean to say for 
a minute that she was a suffering martyr 
she had a good time, of course. And he 
knew inte resting people; but they were all 
older than Phyl.’ 

“That's true enough,” he said briefly. 

“Don’t you know—you can remember 
Bob—people in those comfortable little 
New England towns fifteen or twenty years 
agc? They didn’t go in for sport, you know. 
The rich people had tennis courts—there 
weren't any country clubs; there weren't 
casinos, except in the big watering places. 
They went on beach picnics and took din- 
ners. Why, Bob, if Phyl had ever known 
anything like those Naldreth dances in 
New Haven, even!” 

They had come to the entrance of Fox- 
den, the Girards’ place; but he gave the 

car a twist and they went by, up the ridge 
road. She talked on breathlessly. 

“You didn’t honestly think, Bob, that 
such a pretty woman as Phyllis would go on 
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enuaren, 


forever, knowing just you and the 
and ordering the meals? It seems all rig 
to you, because your family apparently 
don’t want or need people—you meet them 
in a business way, and you smoke and chat 
with a few men on the train, and then you 
come home.” 

“It seems a reasonable ending to 
day,” he said dryly. 

“Ah, yes but Phyl is home all day 
according to you, that is. Of course 
she’s learned to play tennis and golf, and 
goes about with women of her own age, 
that lot of difference; 
doesn’t see any men unless she 
the 

“I’m not aware that it’s necessary 

“Oh, Bob, try not to talk like Jor 
Edwards! If 
aware that the human race is gregarious, 
aren't you? Healthy men and women like 
to see each other. 1 judge, from what Hat- 
tie used to write us about the 
boys, that you occasionally wasted a few 
hours yourself.” 

My dear Betty, any 
lege ” 

‘“*My dear Bob, Phyllis was never even a 
girl at college! The sort of thing that Jess 
Turkington has had, ever since she came 
out, your wife has never known in her life. 
Don’t get the idea that, because she did 
without it for ten years, she didn’t want it, 
tjob! Even though she didn’t know it, 
probably. But don’t make any mistake 
about it now, Bobby—she’s going to have 
it!” 


ht 


the 
since 


makes a but she 


goes out in 


does she?” 


evening, 
lathan 
you have any sense you are 


Fe llowes 


fellow at col- 


**So it seems.” 

“And you can thank your stars she’s 
getting it among such decent, sensible peo- 
ple as this set is, on the whole!” she pressed 
on, a little irritated at his obstinacy. “Let 
me tell you there are places where a pretty 
young woman like Phyllis—as eager for a 
good time as she is, so easily satisfied, so 
simple-minded and so good-hearted 

“I’m quite aware of Phyllis’ virtues, 
Betty.” 

“Oh, you are!” 

She shot him a peculiar side glance. 

“Perhaps, then, you're aware, also, of 
the temptations to which such virtues ex- 
pose her if she goes about entirely alone! 
Perhaps you realize that the new people 
who've come here this year don’t know 
whether you exist or not-- have never seen 
you? Perhaps you're aware that Turkey 
and Billy Edgewater already consider you 
as one of Father Turkington’s contempo- 
raries, and that you've been placed with 
Mrs. Ponderby at the golf dinner? Per- 
haps you're aware that Victor Winquist 
said there was no use in urging you even 
for the scratch doubles, because you weren't 
up to it—in his opinion?” 

“T have already warned Phyllis 

“Oh, warned her! What earthly good 
is that? Warned her that if she goes alone 
the results will be thus and so—and then 
leav e her to go alone! Honestly A Bob, I see 
what Grace Fellowes meant i 

“Grace? My sister-in-law? 

““Exactly—your sister-in-law. Why, I 
knew her in Paris, long before your brother 
married her. I had a studio next hers one 
year. He would have her and, of course, 
he bullied her into it; but I can tell you 
it was only her concert tours that kept her 
from getting a divorce the first three 
I will say for you, Bob, you’re more human 
than he used to be. Why, he wanted poor 
Grace to spend all her summers on a lonely 
island off Mount Desert! But he go 
jealous of that absurd barytone, and that 
brought him to reason.” 

He had forgotten Betty’s terrible habit 
of knowing everybody! Was there no pri 
vacy possible with her? She battered down 
one’s dignity hke a steam roller. 

He turned the car; and from the curve of 
the road they saw the gray-shingled eaves 
of Foxden. She watched him warily and 
struck her final blow: 

“Of course, if you don’t like all 
crazy dances, that’s a different matter. 
It’s not going to last, and everybody ad- 
mits it’s being run into the ground. I don't 
know that I blame Lenny Edgewater for 
marching Kate out of the Jardin de 
Danse—that’s a point of view; everybody 
has a right to it. But why on earth you 
want to sit round and get fat, and smoke 
yourself stupid, and act so superior, when 
you're only reading because it requires less 
exertion—you don’t really think there's 
any virtue in reading Thackeray, do you? 
passes my comprehension !”’ 

He smiled a little shakily. They turned 
into the Foxden drive. Betty Girard sighed 
elaborately. 
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SAXON Delivery Car $395 





A Dependable Delivery Car 
Your Business Can Afford 


The Saxon delivery « 
less to buy than any other delivery cat 
made; 
to maintain, and does its work as 
ciently as the more expensive vehicles 

Here is a of 400 
capacity driver’s weight), with 
powerful four-cylinder motor, sliding gear 
transmission, dry plate clutch, shaft drive, 
standard tread, 
ard design. It 
of thoroughly 
Saxon is not a 


ar, $395, « 





costs less to operate; costs less 


em 


livery car 
(besides 


de pounds 


and other features of stand 
is powerful and constructed 
high grade materials. The 
cycle car. There is nothing 
freakish about any of its features. 

With the Saxon delivery 
livery radius is increased. 20 miles is a big 
day’s work for a 80 miles is an 
average day's work for the Saxon. Thus 
the Saxon brings new business by making 


car your de 


horse. 


four times as many deliveries possible in the 
same time. 

The Saxon delivery car contains no ex 
perimental features. More than 8500 Saxons 


have entered service and are making good 
by actual performance over all sorts of 
roads and under all conditions. A Saxon 


made a run across the continent from New 


York to San Francisco—3389 miles in 30 
days. On another occasion more than 100 
Saxons in as many cities ran 200 miles 


without stop and averaged 34.53 miles per 
gallon of gasoline. 

Saxon owners average 27 to 36 miles per gallon 
of gasoline and 75 to 100 miles on a pint of oil. Tire 
mileage is large, because the car is well designed 
and the weight properly distributed. And a new 
miy $12. Operation cost is low for the 
And maintenance cost i 


tire costs 


Saxon almost negligible 





The Saxon is just the delivery car for those who 
have quick deliveries of goods to make —speedy, sim 
ple, and safe to drive, easy for unloading and loading 
goods (the platform is low) and, by reason of storm 


curtains, it is the vehicle for all kinds of weathes 

Now is a particularly good time to « 
advantages of the Saxon delivery car 
season will soon be here. Quick deliveries will mean 
reech to you, and will be of increasing importance 
all the time 

Write us for literature describing the new Saxon 
delivery car—also for name of the nearest dealer 


Address Dept. 1 


Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 








motion ¢ 
free and easy running 
3-in-One works 





5 by poor oil; sweetens and cleans the bear- § 
ings; makes them almost frictionless. re F 
. 
* & 2 
. 3-in-One Oil / 
is viscosity. Reaches ng 
y y 1 the bearings 
' e will neither gur 
f grease and a % 
rha s. Asplen 
, Keeps tarnis 
tawa nplete 
Sold ware £.8 € t € hing 
ind general stor 1 oz. bott Bos 
{ pt), 5 A patent H Oil Cans « 
z.25c. If your dealer does not carry these cans, we we 
will send one by parcel post, full of 3-in-One, for 3i« oe 
eet FREE—Sample and Dictionar ises te 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42 EUS. Broadway 
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Ideal for Sewing Machines 


A few drops of 3-in-One changes the heavy 
f a dust-clogged sewing machine to 


out gummy deposits left § 


New York 
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| “But there! What's the use?” she said. | 
“Tf the Felloweses all settle down at forty 
why, they do; that’s all! When they called 
Doctor Stanchon up to consult about your 
father, he told Phyllis how he used to be the 
best all-round athlete at Yale; and that if 
Whenever _-—~ he’d kept up the slightest exercise he 
> . wouldn’t have weakened his heart so when 








yan wae Ss ee look “ he ran for that car in the rain. He warned 

for the Sunshine Biscuit Rack. ain him that he couldn’t keep his wind reading 

Its appetizing display affords easy 1} . Buckle’s History of Civilization!” 

selection, while the biscuits are pro- Bob gasped. How —_ aad ng = the You will see them at the Panama-Pacific 

‘ ‘ roe woman? e put on the brake. Betty Exposition, as part of Siam’s magnificent 

tected absolute ly aguas cust, yearned stepped out of the car, twisting herself sup- ealaha. Teo loam the truth chout its wen- 

and handling. 1 hese Quality Biscuits of plely on the step. cx Eaechas Gadde con Gs ox bow 
America’ include Sugar Wafers, English Style ““Good-by, you pompous, cross thing! little it will cost — 

Biscuits and Biscuit Bonbons. They are different, she said. “And remember, this Darby- 


both in kind and quality-—— many exclusive with us, and-Joan business is a great thing—but it Send for These 


‘ ; has its limits!’ She leaned nearer to him. 
others made by no one else in this country. “ Bow nicely to the lady !” she commanded, New Free Books! 
x smiling. And putting one smooth hand b] ° 

f against each of his cheeks, she bent his head Published to give prospective visitors re- 
solemnly three times, looking deep into his liable information about California's two 
unwilling eyes. He could not resent her, great expositions, the Panama-Pacific and 
reading what he read there. the Panama-California, one is a profusely 
Late that night— early the next morning, illustrated book of facts, the other a splen- 

oO os in fact —he stood smoking a final cigar under did Folder Map of San Francisco. 

"Biscuits the dying lanterns of the club veranda. | You need them both now, when you are 
Phe last waltzers bent and sw wg ed to the | planning your trip, just as the foreign traveler 
1 of the up-to-date intelligent grocer. Its last bars of a \ iennese melody that beat needs a Baedeker, to learn about hotel and 
ls, appetizing display, dependal i like their own flagging pulses. : restaurant rates and accommodations and 
different varieties of Sunshine B Bob buttoned his white waistcoat re- other necessary expenses, as well as for the 
hown here are but a few K morselessly—there was no doubt in the , 

ny which safisfy every taste and ev world it had shrunk, for it pinched him! 
OCONEE, Sold by the pound or in ait and stepped to one side as two shadowy 
ce sane ieee Sinners mpti figures danced out on the veranda and sat 
fan: iberesilin mene eel sete ieee ‘al dow n near him. 


Senin Dinette “Oh, Turkey, I hate to stop!” Phyllis 
|i Sind OF eee tae cried, soft and breathless. 


. . 
al lag ea eres aca ie Baie 
premade? ton “It's been a great dance, hasn't it Union Pacific 
tamps or coin) with your The best I ever had!” she said sol- 
name and address, and your deal emnly. “Betty’s been fussing about the S h P: fi 
er’s name, too, please floor; but I think it’s been perfect!” out ern acilc 
Turkey drew a long breath. “By gad, but Travelers using this shortest, most direct 
90S Les sys . . ng > . . . . 
loves Was Buecur Gouunr it's a pleasure to see you enjoy yourself, | | feute col spoer privieas at Deqye and 
Saheve of Sunshine Stesutte Phyl!" he said. “To think that this is stone National Park and Lake Tahoe may be made 
722 Thompson Ave., RTS the best You poor little thing 2 at slight additional outlay of time and expense 
NEW YORK wish ~ Special round-trip fares in — during fair time 
. “ " shown in Exposition book, together with sleeping 
Bob tosse od his c igi ar aW ay. He llo, I ur- and tourist car rates and other specihe information 


ke 'y !’ " he said. ‘‘How’s it going?” Address 


‘Fi ine! Thanks, old man. Has she got GERRIT FORT, P. T.M. C.S. FEE.P.T.M 
to go. Union Pacific System Southern Pacific 
“She has, if she expects me to take her Omaha, Neb. San Francisco, Cal. 


over to that— that soup dansant at Ridge- den Peete ere Deteenh. Cneinen, 
©) or t is 4 to-morrow—I mean to-day!” said Cincinnati, 8t. Louis, New York, Chicago 
oD. 
fs hi | “Oh, Bob! willyou, really? Good-night, MAIL THIS COUPON *=*==+==) 
: ns ine Turkey. It was lovely. I'll get my cape.” Please send_me California and the Expositions” and 
She slipped her hand under her hus- the "Map of San Francisco’ (Books Nos. 34 anc) 64) 
1s re. it Rack band’s arm. ee 
me ““I—I didn’t think you could get off,” 
we began, her absurd little gurgling laugh 
breaking through the eager words. “T told 
the ‘m we couldn't possibly : 
“Oh, I can get off—if I have to!” said 
Bob Fellowes. 


pleasure of seeing new pe tures and learning 
fresh facts about these wonderful events. 
Sign and mail the coupon to either Mr. 
Fort or Mr. Fee or, if you preter, drop a 
postal asking for books Nos. 34 and 64. 





























DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That's all we want to know 


«will not, grand prize F Falling Cages 
~ YJ > HARTSHORN See en ra 
ut ity re anx tanks at the bottom of the elevator 
ek ei anaes make SHADE ROLLERS A shafts of skyscrapers have proved to be Cloth | | BRARY Leather 
money, sen Bear the script name of the simplest and surest safety devices; so 35c 70c 


sample lessen “porate icartoone _— ba rs : iq hneptacwars that an elevator may fall the full length of 
j jet “Improved,” no : . ed. — * 7 — 
ws keke Leader Bldg teal of Carvoontng, Wood Rollers sit "Tin Rollers the shaft and the passengers escape without World’s Best Books at Low views 
a vahemnltieidehinidaiinaiaaiani injury. The elevator shaft in the lower You have the masterpieces of literat 
———— stories has walls of steel and concret te, which br cmt, Fo ticall y all the — kn a las 
KEEP YOUR STRONG’ Sos | 2zeaittightandabletostandgreatpressure. | | {'Sjcose fron in Everyman's Library. 
Doors at the various stories fit snugly and Sold by Deshener Biveet by Mail. Examine 
ARNICA are extremely sturdy. The walls of the an Everyman's volume at your book store 
RECORDS shaft near the bottom are of extra-strong Note tl nderful book value for the mone 
TOOTH SOAP steel and concrete, and narrow so that there Facea’e ica SAAEEE aaae He See 700 volun _ 
is only about the space of one-quarter of an eryman’s Library 
’ Economical and Antiseptic inch between them and any elevator cage Descriptive Booklet Sent Free 
: ii 1 33 years it has preserved that may drop. Seine tet eens pr 
THE LITTLE ONE-DER ‘ the teeth a ims of all: When an elevator cage drops it com- bour kof 73 pages exgleine ecope and 
Shock-Absorbing, Resilient, Detachable Needle Holder ol st ae “ pearly whiteness presses the air, because all the air in the hors. “iw it " : . 
\ ' . ‘ anven. tha iacmah daiebabeir eatin a shaft below cannot escape past the descend 
An ideal Xinas gif Destr easant odors. It ing cage; and this compressed air retards 
COSTS ONLY ONE DOLLAR a troys bacteria, dissolves ¢ the fall. Near the bottom of the shaft, 
plays recor irded because of : ° cen where the clearance space is less, this air- 
Cut out | $1.00 ' oh 6 compression is very marked; so that a cage | 
The Little One-der Co., Box 406, Springfield, Ill, | | four bottles o lort f po t cannot drop suddenly to the bottom without f 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO.., Dept L, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Improve Your Store With 
first blowing out the concrete and steel 
- eS rape - walls; and the walls-are built to withstand SNUG-SEAT ~ 
for Free Sample Box sufficient ti ) last two great pressure. Valves at the bottom per- Especially adapted for use in soda fountains, 
C. H. STRONG & CO. mit air to come into the shaft, but not to «. ; cafés and grill rooms. Occupy only 2s space 


go out, in order that there shall be no required for ordinary table sets and therefore 
> * . save money by seating more 


Dept.55 325 W. Madison St., ieten, ti. 





Mt. and No__________City hindrance to a rising elevator cage. This serch deg og ar 
air-cushion protection is additional to and economical. Any finish 
os , ~~ | the protection afforded by various patent desired— $25 a set of table 
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should try to plan the daily meals without this raisin recipe book. 
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We Will Send You a Copy Free 


Raisins, madam, are “the gems of food”"— 
Nature's parcels of pure, sun-made nutrition. 
Learn how to use them in a hundred delight- 
ful ways by sending for this book. 

The book is printed in colors. It tells how 
California's sun-made raisins are produced and 
w hy you should eat more of them. 

There was never another book that gave so 
many suggestions of equal benefit to your en- 
tire family. You owe your children these raisins, 
and the foods that can be made with them. 
Their very well-being demands it. 

Give them to the little folk as sweetmeats in 
place of rich candies that you know nothing 
about. They can eat all the raisins they want 
without any ill effects. 

Here is “* Nature's Candy”—here is the sugar 
they need, developed in pure grapes by Califor- 
nia’s golden sun alone. No adulteration. No 








Your baker has prob- 
ably received from us a 
prize recipe for raisin bread, and is now baking some 
delicious loaves for you. This bread should be served at 
every meal with the white bread. 


artificial methods—just the purest sugar, pro- 
duced in Nature's inimitable way. 

These are California raisins—the finest rai- 
sins the world affords. The grapes from which 
they are made are so sweet, tender, and deli 
cate that they cannot be shipped fresh to 
distant markets. So they are cured in the 
vineyards in California's wonderful sunshine 
and shipped to your dealers’ stores as raisins. 


A Big Christmas Package 
Sent Prepaid for $1 


We will send to any address in the United 
States a large package (near the size of a 
tailors suit box) containing 7% pounds of 
California's sun-made raisins in three varie 
ties: Seeded (seeds extracted), Seedless (made 


from small seedless grapes), and Layer (loose 


and in clusters to serve with nuts) 


No other food on the table is better for children or 
grown-ups than bread like this filled with these sun- 
made raisins 

Ask your baker or confectioner today for California 
Raisin Bread, baked with California's sun-made raisins 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN COMPANY, FRESNO, CAL. 











# 
‘ 2h eo eh = ee at = ie el x “ athe j 
Send for this package. It provides enough raisins for Christ 
mas. See how good California's sun-made raisins are 
Just send us $l. We'll send the Christmas Pa kage by ex 
press, prepaid 
The Food Value of Raisins 
One pound of these raisins equals in food value 
1% pounds of beef | pound of bread 
2 pounds of eggs 4 pounds of milk 
4% pounds of fish 42 pounds of potatoes 











California’s mace Raisins 
Order California Raisin Bread 


From Your Baker 





See Sees eeeeseeseeeesees 


Free Raisin Recipe Book Coupon! 


California Associated Raisin Company 
Fresno, California 


Please send t once s \ Rais Re I k f harge 
NAME 
STREET 


OY ene STATE 2) 
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Cabriolet Roadster, 3 pas aia $2650 / / Forward Drive Brougham, 5 pass. $2950 
Rear Drive Broug! am, 4 pass $2850 fifi} <r f ; \ Rear Drive Brougham, 5 pass. . . $2950 
Duplex Drive Brougham, 5 pas $3000 | 4 t . \ 4-Passenger Brougham : . $2600 


F. o. b. Detroit I} ; —) \\\ F. o. b. Detroit 





This is the Day of the Electric 








—and Every Third One is a Detroit 


per cent of all automobile_trips are within easy radius for the Their action was prompted neither by a lack of funds nor a need 

60 to 70 miles at a speed of 20 to 25 miles per hour). to retrench. Rather was it a conviction that in actual utility, in | 
service for the money expended, the electric car would serve the family 
far better than the limousine 








Men and women who own electrics and know their convenience, 
comfort, cleanliness and economy prefer the electric to any other car. 
Nor is the action of these gentlemen exceptional. Everywhere men 
and women have come to appreciate that the Detroit Electric will 


busine ss or pleasure, by day or at 


he Detroit offers all these advantages in superlative degree, plus 
an unequalled style, a number of exclusive features and a thoroughly 


individual elegance. , : , 4 
night, more conveniently, more efficiently, and more economically than 
For these reasons more people than ever before are buying and any other type of car. 
using electrics. And the Detroit outsells all others. Every third elec- 


tric sold is a Detroit. The Real Reasons for the 


Thoroughly Smart and Elegant Supremacy of the Detroit 
— but Economical to Maintain The larger battery and the over-sized motor connected directly 


to the driving shaft give from 15°e to 20°c more power. ‘The worm 
Get a dollar’s worth of value for every dollar spent, is the wise gear at the axle runs continuously in a bath of oil Friction is prac- 
of successful men and women—whether their expenditures are tically unknown and wear on parts Is at a minimum 


i" 
r smialii 


meet their every requirement for 


In the hilly cities of this country 50° of all electric cars are Detroits, 
lhe monthly expense of a chauffeur alone will more than maintain because they possess the power to take hills easily and unfalteringly 
two Detroit Electrics. ‘To the practical man and woman the Detroit 


1 The full aluminum body of the Detroit Electric assures perma- 
electric appeals strongly because of its freedom from trouble and repair 


nency. ‘he deep Turkish upholstery is luxurious and elegant. The 
efficient automatic safety devices render the Detroit Electric a cat 
which any member of your family can drive in perfect security even 
through congested trafic. The rain-vision front window gives you 

Consider, too, the very desirable features of independence, privacy clear view ahead at all times. The fenders are full aluminum of 
and readiness at all times that you find in a Detroit Electric. the oval crown design. 


. — , ? There are six handsome body styles of the Detroit Electric 
Greater Utility of the Electric ua this year in new and beautiful color combinations. We invite 
Appeals to Wise Buyers ty OR , you to inspect these cars at our dealers’. Catalog on request 
 &7, Anderson Electric Car Company, Detroit 


:- Builders of the Detroit Electrii 
= 


chauffeurs, and each purchased a Detroit Electric. ay World’s Largest Manufacturers of Electric Pleasure Vehicle 


expense, its low tire bills, and the satisfaction of having a definite 
monthly cost. Its quiet elegance and luxury charm the most fastidious 


and discriminating 





. : . 
Recently in an Eastern city, two men of national reputation { 
: ; 

in the business world sold their two limousines, dispensed with 


the iT 


Our Cabriolet Model is Proving Especially Popular with Men. 132 Detroit Electrics of this Model Alone Have Been Bought by Men Since September First 
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THE MAN WHO ROCKED 
THE EARTH 


Continued from Page § 


both report the same thing. Wait a minute 
He says Moscow has wired that at eight 
o'clock last evening a tremendous aurora of 
bright yellow light was seen to the north 
west, and that their spectroscopes showed 
the helium line only. He wants to know if 
we have any explanation to offer a 
“Explanation!” gasped Evarts. “Tell 
Paris that we had earthquake shocks here 
together with violent seismic movements, 
sudden rise in barometer, followed by fall, 


and erratic variation ir 





Statics 
needle.” 

“What does it all 
Thornton, staring 
man. 

The key rattled and the rotary 
whined into a shriek. Then si 

“ Paris says that the same mani 
have been observed in 

taly, London and Paris,” 
liams. “‘Ah! What's that? Nauen’s call- 
ing.”” Again he sent the blue flame crackling 
between the coils. ‘“‘Nauen 
error of five minutes in their meridian ob- 
servations according to the official clocks. 
And hello! He says Berlin capitu- 
lated and that the Russians began marching 
through at daylight- that is about two hours 


magnetic 


mean?" murmured 


blankly at the younger 


spark 





stations 
Russia, Algeria, 
called out Wil- 





reports an 


has 





ago. He says he is about to turn the sta- 
tion over to the Allied Commissioners, who 
will at once assume ch: ~ 





Evarts whistled. 

““How about it?” Thornton. 

The latter shook his head gravely. 

“It ma explainable, or,”’ he ad 
hoarsely, may mean the end of the 


vorld.” 


he asked of 








Williams hi ir and 
onfronted Thor 
“What do yo an?” he most 


hrieked. 


“Perhaps the universe is running down!’ 
aid Evarts soothingly. At any rate keep 
to yourself, old chap. If the jig is up 
there's no use scaring people to death a 


month or so too soon 

Thornton grasped an arm of each. 

‘Not a word of this to anybody!”’ he 
ground out through violet lips. ‘‘ Absolute 
silence, or hell will break loose on earth!” 

Iv 
| pe translation of the Official Report 
of the Imperial Commission of the Berlin 
Academy to the Imperial German 
Commissioners of the Federated States, at 
Mainz, August 1, 1915 


ol Science 


‘The unprecedented 
nicn occurred during the 


in the ar, and 


osmic phenomena 
month of | 


which were felt 





present ve 





er the entire surface of the globe, ha‘ 
left a permanent effect of such magnitud 


n the position of the earth’s axis in space 
and the duration of the period of the rota- 
tion that it is impossible to predict at 
time the ultimate changes or modi- 
fications in the climatic conditions which 
y follow. Thiscomn i 1 
the po le causes that may 
‘ nsible for this catastrophe 
Weltunfall— and, by eliminating every |} 
pothesis that was incapable of explaining 

| of the various disturbances, 
position to present two theories, either one 


} f 


of which appears to be capable of 


the 
tne 


present 


ission has considere 












Is now ina 








explaining 
cent disturbances. 
‘The phenom in question may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 
“1. THE YELLOW AvuRorA. In Northern 
Europe this appeared suddenly on the night 
of July 22 as a broad, faint f— Licht- 


t in the western 


the 











sheaf 
indel— of « lear ye llow lig i t 
Reports from America show that at 
Washington it appeared in the north as : 


narrow shaft o 


SKY. 











‘ 
light, inclined at an angle of 
about thirty degrees with the horizon, and 
shooting off to the east. Near the horizon 
it was extremely b t 
troscope showed that the light 
glowing helium gas. 
“The Potsdam O} 
tnat t 
tected in' the aurora; 
have been a mistake due 
of the light and the circumstance th: 
comparison spectrum was impressed on the 
plate. On the aph made at the 
Washington Observatory the helium line is 
certain, as a second exposure was made with 
asodium flame; and the two lines areshown 
distinctly separated. 


and the spec- 
was due t 
ervatory reported 
he presence of sodium has bee 
but this appears to 


to the faintness 








photog 






“2. THENEGATIVEACCELERATION,. T) 
phenomenon was observed to a greater or 
less extent all over the globe. I 
cially marked near the equator; but in 
Northern Europe it was noted by only a 
few observers, though many clocks wer 
stopped and other instruments deranged. 
There appears to be no doubt that a force 
of terrific magnitude was applied in a ta 
gential direction to the surface of the eart! 
in such a direction as to oppose its axial ro- 
tation, with the result that surface 
was diminished by about one part ir 
hundred, resulting in a lengthening of the 
day by five minutes, i 
ds. 
he application of this brake — Bre 
term it caused a 





veiocity 


three 


thirteen and a hail 








kraft, as we May 
tion phen 


precisely as on 


celera- 
eTa 


‘na to manilest hemselves, 





road train when being 





a rail 
brought to a stop. 
face speed ol t 
amounted to abe 
and 
change of velox ily 
the operation of the unknown force for 

period of time of less than three minutes. 
The negative acceleration thus re presented 
would certainly be too small to pri 
marked physiological sensations 
the reports from 
that they were certainly 
sensations felt are usually 
similar to those experienced in a moving 
automobile 
applied. 

** Moreover, destructive action 
are reported from localities near the equa- 
tor—chimneys fell and tall buildings 
swayed; while from New York comes the 
report that the obelisk in Central Park 

tal. It appear 


le to the 


The « hange in the sur- 
he earth at the equator has 
ut 6.4 kilometers an hour; 
show that this 


Various observations 


about 


was brought 


Miuce any 
and yet 
various places indicate 
observed Ihe 


described as 
when the brake is ve ry gently) 


certain 


thrown from its pede 
hese effects were di 
that the 

gated through the earth as a wave simila 


to an earthquake wave, : 


alteration of velocity was propa- 





tive at certain point a theory 





that is stantiated by report t 
certain localities, even near the ¢ ) 
effects were noted 


“3. TIDAL WAVES. These were observe 
everywhere and were very destructive 


many places. Inthe Panama Canal, wl 


is near the equator and which ru ‘ 
east and west, the sweep of the iter v 
so great that it flowed over the Gatur 
Lock. On the eastern coasts of the v 


continents there was a recession of the 
the fall of the tide being from three to f 
meters below the low-water mark. On the 


western coasts there Was a corre 


rise, which in 


lve meters. 


some ¢ 


ases reached a it 


over twe 





‘That the ye i 
more marked de ictive 
matter of gre: ind has been « 
sidered as evide e that the re rd oree 
was not applied at a single spot é 
earth’s surface, but was a di 
Vnich acted or he water Ve 
land, though to a less exter ] 
nowever, to conceive ol a torce 
acting insuchav ind Bjérnso ‘ 





of the magnetic vortex in the ether has bhe« 
re jected by this 
‘4. ATMOSPHERIC DISTURBANCES. S 


time alte the appearance ol ne é 


commission. 


aurora a sudder 





‘ 
sure, followed by a gr ick 
below the normal pressur recorde 
over the entire surface of the globe. ( 
lations based on the time of arri 
disturbance at widely separated points sl} 


that it proceeded with the velocity 
from a point situated 
Labrador. The maximum rise of pressur 


recorded was registered at Halifax, the sel 


probably ll 


recording barographs showing that the pre 
sure rose over six centimeters in less than five 


minutes. 


5. SHIFT IN DIRECTION OF THI 
Axis. The axis 
in space by the disturbance and no p 
almost exactly toward the double star De 
Ursae Minoris. This change appears to have 
resulted from the ci 
force was applied to the surface of the globe 
in a direction not quite parallel to the direc- 
tion of rotation, the result being the devel 
opment of a new axis ft th 
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| of 


| recorded. | 
‘That might hold true of the first mes- | 


| life upon the planet. 


| Prince 
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“Tt appears that these most remark- 
able cosmic phenomena can be explained 
in either of two ways: they may have 


resulted from an explosive or volcanic dis- | 
. } 
charge from the surface of the earth, or from 


the oblique impact of a meteoric stream 
moving at a very high velocity. It seems 
unlikely that sufficient energy 


but if radioactive forces are 
allowed to come into play the amount of 


| energy available is practically unlimited. 


“It is difficult, 
any way 
atomic energy could have been brought 
about by any terrestrial agency; so that 
the first theory, though able to account for 
the facts, seems to be the less tenable of the 
two. The meteoric theory offers no special 
difficulty. The energy delivered by a com- 


however, to conceive of 


paratively small mass of finely divided mat- | 
ter, moving at a velocity of several hundred | 


kilometers a second— -and such a velocity is 
by no means unknown—would be amply 
sufficient to alter the velocity of rotation 
by the small amount observed. 

“* Moreover, the impact of such a meteoric 
stream may have developed a temperature 
sufficiently high to bring about radioactive 
changes, the effectof which would be to expel 
helium and other disintegration products at 
cathode-ray velocity—Kathoden-Strahlen- 
Fortpflanzung-Geschwindigkeit—from the 
surface of the earth; and the recoil exerted 
by this expulsion would add itself to the 
force of the meteoric impact. 

“The presence of helium makes this lat- 
ter hypothesis not altogether improbable, 
while the atmospheric wave of pressure 
would result at once from the disruption of 
the air by the passage of the meteor stream 
through it. Exploration of the region in 
which it seems probable that the disturb- 


| ance took place will undoubtedly furnish 
| the data nece ssary for 7 complete solution 
| of the problem. 


[Pp. 17-19.] 


Vv 


IX days later an extraordinary con- 
ference occurred at the White House, 
probably the most extraordinary ever held 
there or elsewhere. At the long table at 
which the cabinet meetings took place sat 


| six gentlemen in dress suits, each trying to | | 
| appear unconcerned, if not amused. At the | 
sat the President of the | 
next to him Count von | 
Ambassador, repre- | 
senting the Imperial German Commission- 


head of the table 
United States; 
Koenitz, the German 
ers, who had taken over the reins of the 
German Government after the abdication 
the Kaiser; 
Monsieur Emil Liban, Prince Rostoloff and 
Sir John Smith, the respective ambassadors 
of France, Russia and Great Britain. The 
sixth person was Thornton, the astronomer. 

“‘With great respect, Your Excellency,” 
said Count von Koenitz, “the matter is 
preposterous—as much so as a fairy tale by 
Grimm! 
you speak is lying about these messages. 
If he received them at all—a fact which 


| hangs solely upon his word—he received 
the phenomena | 


them after and not before 


sage—the one received July twenty-first, 


but the second message, 


before the disturbances occurred. And yes- 
terday the day was lengthened as you know 
by ten full minutes.” 

Von Koenitz fingered his mustache and 
shrugged his shoulders. It was clear that 
he regarded the whole affair as absurd, un- 


| dignified. 


Monsieur Liban turned impatiently from 
him. 

“Your Excelle sncy,”’ he said, addressing 
the President, ‘‘I cannot share the views 
of Count von Koenitz. I regard this af- 
fair as of the most stupendous importance. 
Messages or no messages, extraordinary 
natural phenomena are occurring which 
may shortly end in the extinction of human 
i A power which can 
control the length of the day can annihilate 


| the globe.” 


“You cannot change the facts,”’ remarked 
Rostoloff sternly to the German 
Ambassador. “‘The earth has changed its 
orbit. Professor Vaskofsky, of the Imperial 
College, has so declared. There is some 
cause. Be it God or devil, there is a cause. 
Are we to sit still and do nothing while the 
globe’s crust freezes*and our armies congeal 
into corpses?’’ He trembled with agitation. 
Continued on Page 60) 


to bring | 

about the observed changes could have been | 
| developed by a volcanic disturbance of the 
| ordinary type; 


in which a sudden liberation of | 





and on the opposite side | 


This wireless operator of whom | 





foretelling the | 
| lengthening of July twenty-seventh, 
| delivered on that day, and was in my hands | 


was | 


November 14, 19/14 
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Why an Eight-Cylinder Cadillac? 


Because 
the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac does more of the 
things which a motorist wants his car to do. 


Because 
the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac does things 
with greater ease and with the expenditure 
of less mental effort and less physical effort 
on the part of the driver. 


Because 
the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac does those things 
without intruding its mechanical self upon 
driver or passengers. 


Because 
the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac possesses an 
abundance of reserve power, instantly 
available. 


Because 
the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac will run more 
slowly on direct drive in crowded streets and 
congested traffic and will do it without expert 
manipulation. 
And it will “pick up” from slow running 
without hesitation or tremor. 


Because 
the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac surmounts hills 
better and with less apparent effort. 


Because 
the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac negotiates bad 
roads better, more easily, with less attention 
from the operator and with greater comfort 
to the passengers. 


Because 
with the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac the motorist 
experiences less fatigue on long journeys. 


Because 
with the Eight-Cylinder Cadillac every 
enjoyment of motoring is intensified. 


Because 
the Eight-Cylinder V-type principle, with the 
absence of vibration and steady application 
of power, coupled with Cadillac ideals and 
Cadillac methods of execution, lends itself to 
long life and enduring service. 


Because 

as we said at the outset, the Eight-Cylinder 
Cadillac does more of the things which a 
motorist wants his car to do; it does them 
better, it does them more easily, and it does 
them in a manner which permits one to enjoy 
to the utmost, the things which contribute to 
motoring’s pleasures. 


Finally 
your first ride will compel you to dismiss 
from your mind completely, the question: 


‘‘Why an Eight-Cylinder Cadillac?’’ 


STYLES AND PRICES 


Standard Seven passenger and Five passenger cars, Four passenger Salon and Roadster, $1975 
Landaulet Coupé, $2500. Five passenger Sedan, $2800. Seven passenger Standard 
Limousine, $3450. Berline type Limousine, $3600. Prices F.O.B. Detroit 
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Continued from Page 58 

“Calm yourself, mon cher Prince!” said 
Monsieur Liban. “So far we have gained 
fifteen minutes and have lost nothing! But 
as you say, whether or not the sender of 
these messages is responsible, there is a cause, 
and we must find it.”’ 

‘But how? That is the question,” ex- 
claimed the President almost apologeti- 
cally, for he felt, as did Count von Koenitz, 
that somehow an explanation would shortly 
be forthcoming that would make this con- 
ference seem the height of the ridiculous. 
“T have already,” he added hastily, “in- 
structed the entire force of the National 
Academy of Sciences to direct its energies 
toward the solution of these phenomena. 
Undoubtedly Great Britain, Russia, Ger- 
many and France are doing the same. The 
scientists report that the yellow aurora seen 
in the north, the earthquakes, the variation 
of the compass and the eccentricities of the 
barometer are probably ail connected more 
or less directly with the change in the earth’s 
orbit. But they offer no explanation. They 
do not suggest what the aurora is nor why 
its appearance should have this effect. It 
therefore seems to me clearly my duty to 
lay before you all the facts so far as they 
are known to me. Among these facts are 
the mysterious messages received by wire- 
less at the Naval Observatory immediately 
preceding these events.” 

* Post hoc, ¢ rgo propler hoc!” 
Von Koenitz. 

The President smiled wearily. 

“What do vou wish me to do?” he asked, 
glancing round the table. “‘Shall we remain 
inactive? Shall we wait and see what may 
happen?” 

“No! No!” shouted Rostoloff, jumping 
to his feet. “‘ Another week and we may all 
be plunged into eternity. It is suicidal not 
to regard this matter seriously. We are 
sick from war. And perhaps Count von 
Koenitz, in view of the fall of Berlin, would 
welcome something of the sort as an hon 
orable way out of his country’s difficulties.” 

“Sir!” cried the count, leaping to his 
feet. “Have a care! It has cost Russia 
three hundred thousand men to reach Ber- 
lin. When we have taken Paris we shall 
recapture Berlin and commence the march 
of our victorious e: agle *s toward Moscow and 
the Winter Palace.” 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen! Be seated, 
I implore you!” exclaimed the President. 

The Russian and German ambassadors 
somewhat ungraciously resumed their for- 
mer places, casting at each other glances of 
undisguised fury. 

““As I see the matter,” continued the 
President, “there are two distinct proposi- 
tions before you: The first relates to how 
far the extraordinary events of the past 
week are of such a character as to demand 
joint investigation and action by the a 
ers. The second involves the cause of the 
events and their connection with and re- 
lation to the sender of the messages signed 
Pax. I shall ask you to signify your opin- 
ions as to each of these questions. 

“IT believe that some action should be 
taken, based on the assumption that they 
are manifestations of one and the same 
power or cause,” said Monsieur Liban em- 
phatically. 

“T agree with the French Ambassador,” 
growled Rostoloff. 

“T am of opinion that the phenomena 
should be the subject of proper s« ientif 
investigation,”’ remarked Count von im - 
nitz more calmly. ‘“‘But so far as these 
messages are concerned they are, if I may 
be pardoned for saying so, a foolish joke. 
It is undignified to take any cognizance of 
them.” 

“What do you think, Sir John?” asked 
the President, turning to the English Am- 
bassador. 

‘Before making up my mind,”’ returned 
the latter quietly, “‘I] should like to see the 
operator who received them.” 

‘By all means!” exclaimed Von Koenitz. 

The President pressed a button and his 
secretary entered. 

“T had anticipated such a desire on the 
part of all of you,” he announced, ‘‘and 
arranged to have him here. He is waiting 
outside. Shall I have him brought in? 

“Yes! Yes!” answered Rostoloff. And 
the others nodded. 

The door opened and Bill Hood, wearing 
his best new blue suit and nervously twist- 
ing a faded bicycle cap between his fingers, 
stumbled awkwardly into the room. His 
face was bright red with embarrassment 
and one of his cheeks exhibited a marked 
protuberance. He blinked in the glare of 
the electric light. 


half sneered 
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“Mr. Hood,” the President addressed 
him courteously, “I have sent for you to 
explain to these gentlemen, who are the 
ambassadors of the great European Pow- 
ers, the circumstances under which you 
received the wireless messages from the 
unknown person describing himself as‘Pax.’”’ 

Hood shifted from his right to his left 
foot and pressed his lips together. Von 
Koenitz fingered the waxed ends of his 
mustache and regarded Hood whimsically. 

“In the first place,’”’ went on the Pres- 
ident, “‘we desire to know whether the 
messages which you have reported were re- 
ceived under ordinary or under unusual 
conditions. In a word, could you form any 
opinionastothe whereaboutsof thesender 

Hood scratched the side of his nose in a 
manner politely doubtful. 

“Sure thing, your hor or,” he answered 
at last. “Sure the conditions was unusual. 
That feller has some juice and no mistake.” 

“* Juice?” ‘inquired Von Koenitz. 

“Yare—current. Whines li ke a steel top. 
Fifty kilowatts sure, and maybe more! And 
1 twelve-thousand-meter wave.” 

‘I do not fully understand,” inte 
Rostoloff. ‘“‘ Please explain, sir.’ 

**Ain’tnothin’ toexplain,” returr 1ed Hood. 

“He ’s just got a hell of awa ve length, that’s 
all. Biggest on earth. We're only tuned 
for a three-thousand-meter wave. At first 
I could hardly hear him at all. I had to 
throw in our new Henderson ballast coils 
before I could hear properly. I reckon 
there ain’t another station in Christendom 
can get him.” 

“Ah,” remarked Von Koenitz. 
your millionaire —— I suppose. 

“Yare,” ag reed Hood. “I thought sure 
he was a bug.’ : 

“A what?” interrupted Sir Jol 

“A bi 1g, ” answered Hood. “‘A crank, so 
to speak. : 

‘Ah, ‘krank’!"”" nodded the German. 
““Exactly—alunatic! That is precisely what 
I say!” 

“But I don’t think it’ ug now,” 
countered Hood valiar th; a he isa bug 
he’s the biggest bug in : ation, that’ 
all I can say. He’s got the goods, that’s 
what he’s got. He'll do some damage before 
he gets through.” 

“Are these messages addressed to any- 
body in particular?” inquired Sir John, 
who was studying Hood intently. 

“Well, they are and they ain't. Pax 
that’s what he calls himself—signals NAA, 
our number, you understand, and then says 
what he has to say to the whole world, care 
of the United States. That first message I 
thought was a joke and stuck it in 
I was reading, Silas S: 5g 

“What?” ejaculat 
patiently. 


*“*Snooks—man’s name 


ryec ted 


“One of 


Smith. 


a book 
Koenitz im- 


nothing to do 
with thi busines : ned the operator. 
*T forgot all about & 2 after the earth- 


quake and : he rest of the fuss I dug it 
out and gave it to Mr. Thornto Then on 
the twenty-seventh came the next one, 
saying that Pax was getting tired of waiting 
for us and was going to start something. 
That came at one o'clock in the afternoon, 
and the fun began at three sharp. The 
whole observatory went on the blink. Say, 
there ain’t any dou bt In your minds that 
it’s him, is there?” 

Von Koenitz looked cy nical y round the 
room. 

‘There is not!” exclaimed Rostoloff and 
Liban in the same breath. 

The German laughed. 

‘Spe ak for yourse lves, excellencies,”” he 
sneered. His tone nettled the wireless 
representative of the Sovereign American 
People. 

“Do you think I’m aliar?” he demanded, 
clenching his jaw and glaring at Von Koenitz. 
The a rman Ambassador shrugged hi 
shoulders again. Such things were impos- 

Potsdam 


sible in a civilized countr 


but what could you expect 
“Steady, Hood!” wl ispered Thornton. 
‘Remember, Mr. Hood, that you are here 
to answer our questions,” said the President 
rnly. “‘You must not address His Excel] 
Baron von Koenitz in this fashion.”’ 
‘But the man was making a monkey of 
” muttered Hood. “All I say is, look 
This Pax is on his job and means 
business. I just got ar other call before I 
came over here—at nine o'clock.” 
was its purport inquired the 
y, it said Pax was getting tired of 
nothing being done and wanted action of 
Said that men were dying like 
flies and he proposed to put an end to it at 


any cost. And—ane 


some sort. 
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SAMOS SVAVy “Yes! Yes!” ejaculated Liban breath- 


lessly. 

“And he would give further evidence of 
his control over the forces of Nature to- 
night.” 

“Ha! Ha!” Von Koenitz leaned back in 
amusement. ‘“‘My friend,” he chuckled, 
**you—are—the bug!” 

What form Hood's resentment might 
have taken is problematical; but as the 

| German's words left his mouth the electric 
lights in the room suddenly went out and the 
windows rattled ominously. At the same 
moment each occupant of the room felt 
himself sway slightly toward the south wall, 
on which appeared a bright yellow glow 
Instinctively they all turned to the windows 
which faced the north. The whole sky was 
| flooded with an orange-yellow aurora that 
rivaled the sunlight in intensity. 

“What'd I tell you!”” mumbled Hood. 

The Executive Mansion quivered, and 
even in that yellow light the faces of the 
ambassadors seemed pale with fear. And 

| then as the glow slowly faded in the north 
there floated down across the aperture of 
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low. Almost immediately the electric lights . : : . - : - 
burned up again anita . Our label in clothes sa small thing to look for,a big thing to find 

“Now are you satisfied?” cried Liban to 
the » German. 
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Boy’s Imagination 


Although America’s brains 

are bent on things mechan- 

ical, our men do not become 
mere mechanical automatons, 
as evidenced by the splendid 
imagination behind our great 
engineering feats and business 
enterprises. What your boy 
needs zow, in preparation for 
his future, is something 
that gives vigor to a 
creative imagination, 

Of all construction toys 

there is one that will do 

more for him than any 

other. It has no set 
lengths of girders 
to limit his ing 
nuity. The rods, 
light and easily 























handled, can be 
bent or cut any length. Flexible joints 
connect them at any angle. ‘This is 
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With this it is possible for your boy to build 
not only the usual designs, but anything 
else his imagination can picture. He learns 
to create rather than follow. His in- 
terest is sustained after the novelty has 
passed away. Making practical things for 
the home—like soap-trays and waste- 
baskets—-helps keep his enthusiasm alive. 
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Sets cost from 50c to $5.00. If your 
dealer does not have it, send me his name. 
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send you a sample box. 
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disrupting the globe! We have earthquakes. 
Is it beyond imagination that the forces 
which produce them can be controlled?” 


“*My dear Sir John,” returned Von Koe- 
nitz courteously, “my ultimate answer is | 


that we have no adequate reason to connect 


the phenomena which have disturbed the | 


earth's rotation with any human agency.” 
“That,” interposed the President, “‘is 
something upon which individuals may well 


| differ. I suppose that under other condi- 


tions you would be open to conviction? 
*‘Assuredly,”” answered Von Koenitz. 
“Should the sender of these messages proph- 


esy the performance of some miracle that | 


could not be explained by natural causes 
I would be forced to admit my error.’ 


Monsieur Liban had also arisen and was | 


walking nervously up and down the room. 
Suddenly he turned to Von Koenitz and in 
a voice quivering with emotion cried: “Let 
us then inv ite Pax to give us a sign that will 
satisfy you.’ 

“Monsieur Liban,” replied Von Koenitz 


| stiffly, “‘I refuse to place myself in the posi- 


tion of communicating with a lunatic.” 

“Very well,” shouted the Frenchman, “I 
will take the responsibility of making my- 
self ridiculous. I will request the President 
of.the United States to act as the agent of 
France for this purpose.” 


He drew a notebook and a fountain pen | 


from his pocket and carefully wrote out a 


| message which he handed to the President. 
| The latter read it aloud: 


“Pax: The Ambassador of the French 
Republic requests me to communicate to 
you the fact that he desires some further 
evidence of your power to control the move- 
ments of the earth and the destinies of man- 
kind, such phenomena to be preferably of a 
harmless character, but inexplicable by any 


| theory of natural causation. I await your 


reply. 
‘THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“Send for Hood,” ordered the President 
to the secretary who answered the bell. 
“*Gentlemen, I suggest that we ourseives go 
to the Naval Observatory and superintend 


the sending of this message.” 


Half an hour later Bill Hood sat in hie 


| customary chair in the wireless operating 
| room at ‘the observatory, surrounded by 
| the President of the United States, the 


ambassadors of France, Germany, Great 


| Britain and Russia, and Professor Thornton. 


The faces of all wore expressions of the 


| utmost seriousness, except that of Von 


Koe nitz, W ho looked as if he were participat- 
ing in an elaborate hoax. Several of these 
distinguished gentlemen had never seen a 
wireless apparatus before, and showed some 
excitement as Hood made ready to send 
the most famous message ever transmitted 
through the ether. At last he threw over 
his rheostat and the whine of the rotary 


| spark rose into its staccato song. Hood 
| sent out a few V’s and then began calling: 


“Pax—Pax— Pax.” 

Breathlessly the group waited while he 
listened for a reply. Again he called: 

“Pax—Pax—Pax 

He had already i n in his Henderson 
ballast coils and was ready for the now 
familiar wave. He closed his eyes, strain- 
ing his ears for that faint metallic note that 
came no one knew whence. The others in 
the group also listened intently, as if by so 
doing they too might hear the answer if any 
there should be. Suddenly Hood stiffened. 

“There he is!’” he whispered. The Pres- 
ident handed him the message and Hood’s 
fingers played over the key while the spark 
sent its singing note through the ether 

“Such phenomena to be preferably ‘of a 

harmless character, but inexplicable by any 
theory of natural causation,” he concluded. 


An uncanny dread seized on Thornton, | 


who had withdrawn himself into the back- 
ground. What was this strange commun- 
ion? Who was this mysterious Pax? Were 
these real men or creatures of a grotesque 
dream? Was he not drowsing ove r his eye- 
piece in the meridian-circle room? Thena 
simultaneous movement upon the part of 
those gathered round the operatorconvinced 
him of the reality of what was taking place. 
Hood was laboriously writing upon a sheet 


| of yellow pad paper, and the ambassadors 
were unceremoniously crowding each other | 


in their eagerness to read. 

“To the President of the United States,” 
wrote Hood: “In reply to your message 
requesting further evidence of my power to 
compel the cessation of hostilities within 
twenty-four hours, I’’—there was a pause 
of nearly a minute, during which the ticking 
of the big clock sounded to Thornton like 
revolver shots—‘‘I will excavate a channel 
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Atlas Mountains and divert 
Mediterranean into the Sahara Desert. 
a 

Silence followed the final transcription of 
the message from the unknown—a silence 
broken only by Bill Hood's tremulous, half 
whispered: ‘He'll do it all right!” 

Then the German Ambassador laughed. 

“And save your ingenious nation a vast 
amountoftrouble, Monsieur Liban,” said he. 


through the 
the 


vi 


herman, preioes ganenng 
Ben Ali el Bad. : a th ar man nearly - 
enty years of age, who had twice mz ~ & th e 
journ ey to he a and who now in his de- 
clining years occupied himself with re ading 
the Koran and instruc ting his grandsons in 
the profession of fishing for mullet along the 
reefs of the Gulf of Cabes, had anchored 
for the night off the Tunisian coast, about 
midway between Sfax and Lesser Syrtis. 
The mullet had been run ning thick and he 
was well satisfied, for by the next evening 
he would surely complete his load and be 
able to return home to the house of his 
daughter Fatima, the wife of Abbas, the 
confectioner. Her youngest son Abdullah, 
a lithe lad of seventeen, was at that mo- 
ment engaged in folding their prayer rugs, 
which had been spread in the bow of the 
falukah in order that they might have a 
clearer view as they knelt toward the Holy 
City. Chud, their slave, was cleaning mul- 
let in the waist and chanting some weird 
song of his native land. 

His master, Mohammed Ben Ali el Bad, 
Was sitting cross-legged in the stern, smok- 
ing a hookah and watching the full moon 
sail slowly up above the Atlas Range to the 
southeast. The wind had died down and the 
sea was calm, heaving slowly with great 
orange-purple swells resembling watered 
In the west still lingered the fast fad- 
ing afterglow, above which the stars glim- 
mered faintly. Along the coast lights 
twinkled in scattered coves. Half a mile 
astern the Italian cruiser Fiala lay motion- 
save that as she swung at anchor her 
lights showed now red, now green. From 
the forecastle came the smell of fried mul- 
let. Mohammed Ben Ali was at peace with 
himself and with the world, including even 
the irritating Chud. The west darkened 


TRIPOLITAN 


} 
SK. 


less, 


and the stars burned more brilliantly. With 
the hookah gurgling softly _ his feet Mo 
hammed leaned back his head and gazed in 
ilent appreciation at the wend rs oi the 
heavens. There was Turka Kabar, the 
crocodile; and Menish el Tabir, the slee ping 
be auty; an 1 Rook Hamana, the leop ard; 
and there—up there to the far north— was 
a shooting star. How gracefully it shot 
across the sky, leaving its wake of yellow 


light behind it. It was the season for shoot- 


ing stars, he recollected. In an instant it 
would be gone—like a man’s life’ Sad- 
dened, he looked down at his hookah. W hen 
he should look up again—if in only an in- 


stant—the star would be 
he did look up agai jut the star was still 
there, coming his way ! He rubbed his old 
eyes, keen as they were from habituation to 
the blinding light of the desert. Yes, the 
star was coming—coming fast. 
“Abdullah!” he called in his high-pitched 
voice. ““Chud! Come, see the star!” 
Together they watched it sweep onward. 


gone Presently 


“By Allah! That is no star!” suddenly 
cried Abdullah. “It is an air-flying fire 
chariot! I can see it with my eyes— black, 


and spouting flames from be ! vet ” 


“Black,” echoed Chud gutturally. “Blac 
andround! Oh, Allah!” ie fellon hisknees 
and knocked his he ad : t the deck. 


The star, or be it w hat it was, swung ina 


wide circle toward the coast, and Moham- 
med and Abdullah now saw that what they 
had taken to be a trail of fire behind was in 





fact a broad beam ofyellowlight that poin ted 
diagonally earthward. Itswe pt nearer and 
nearer, illuminating the whole sky and cast- 
ing a shimmering reflection upon the waves. 


A shrill whistle trilled across the water, 
accompanied by the sound of footsteps run- 
ning along the decks of the cruiser. Lights 


I ‘ashed VM iffied orders were shouted. 
“By the beard of the Prophet!” cried 

Moh ammed Ali. “‘Something is going to 

happen!’ 

T he small 
incandescent 
that moment athwart the face of the moon, 
and Abdullah saw that it was round and 
flat like a ring. The ray of light came from 
1 point directly above it, passing through 
its aperture downward to the 

“Boom!” The fishing boat shook to the 

eo r of the Fiala'’s ee h gun and 

blinding spurt of flame leaped from the 


which the 
passe d at 


irom 
descende d 


black object 


beam 


sea. 
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With a whi 


cruiser’s bows. 


ung shriek a 
rose toward the moon. There was a quick 
flash followed by a dull concussio The 


shell had not reached a tenth of the distance 
to the flying machine. 

And then everything happened : 
Mohammed described afterward to a gap- 
ing multitude of dirty villagers, while he s ut 
enthroned upon his daughter’s threshold 
how the star-sh ip had sailed across the face 
of the moon and come to a standst 
the mountains, with its beam of 
light pointing directly downward so that 
the coast could be seen bright as day from 
Sfax to Cabes. Hesaw, he said, genii climb 
ing up and down on the beam. Be that as 
it may, he swears upon the beard of the 
Prophet that a second ray of light—of a 
lavender color, like the eye of a long dead 


at once. 


ill above 


yellow 


mullet—flashed down alongside the yellow 
beam. Instantly the earth blew up like a 
cannon—up into the air, a thousand miles 
up. It was as light as noonday. Deafened 


by titanic concussions he fell half dead. 
The sea boiled and gave off thick clouds of 
steam through which flashed dazzling dis- 
charges of lightning, accompan ied by a 
thundering, grinding sound like a million 
mills. The ocean heaved spasmodically 
and the air shook with a rending, ripping 
noise, as if Nature were bent upon destroy- 
ing her own handiwork. The glare was so 
dazzling that sight was impossible. 
falukah was tossed this way and that, as if 
caught in a simoom, and he was rolled hither 
and yon in the company of Chud, Abdullah 
and the headless mullet This ear-splitting 
racket continued, he says, without interrup- 
tion for two days. Abdullah says it was 
several hours, the official report of the Fiala 
gives it as six minutes. And then it be- 
gan to rain in torrents until he was almost 
drowned. Agreat wind arose and lashed the 
ocean, and a whirlpool seized the falukah 
and whirled it round and round. Dark- 
ness descended upon the earth, and in the 
general mess Mohammed hit his head a 
terrific blow against the mast. He was sure 
it was but a question of seconds before they 
would be dashed to pieces by the waves. 
The falukah spun like a marine top with a 
swift sideways motion. Something was 
dragging them along, sucking them in. The 
Fiala went careening by, her fighting mas 
hanging in shreds. The air was full of fall 
ing rocks, trees, splinters and thick clouds 
of dust that turned the water yellow in the 
lightning flashes. The mast went crashing 
over and a lemon tree descended to take its 
place. Great streams of lava poured down 
out of the air, and masses of opaque matter 
plunged into the about the falukal 





sea all 


Scalding mud, stones, hail, fell upon the 
deck. And still the fishing boat, gyrating 
like a leaf, remained afloat with its crew 
of half-crazed Arabs. Suffocated, stunned 


1auseated, scalded, petrified with fear, they 
- among the mullet while the falukah 
raced along in its wild dance with deat! 
Mohammed recalls seeing what he thought 
to be a great cliff rush by close | 
The falukah plunged over a waterfall and 
was almost submerged, was caught again 


side them. 











in a melstrom and went twirling on i 

the blackness. They all were deathly sick, 
but were too terrified to move. And the 
the nearer roaring ceased. The air was k 

congested. They were still showered with 
sand, clods of earth, twigs and pebbles, it 
is true, but the genii had stopped hurl 
ing mountains at each other. The darknes 
became less opaque; the water smoother 
Soon they could see the moon through the 
clouds of settling dust, and gradually they 
could discern the stars The falul Was 
rocking gently upon a broad expanse of 
muddy ocean, surrounded by a yellow scum 
broken here and there by a floating tree. 
The Fiala had vanished. No light shone 
upon the face of the waters. But death 


had not overtaken them. 
haustion and terror Moh: 
the mullet, his legs entangled in the 
tree. Did he dream it? He cannot tell. 
But as he lost consciousness he thinks he 
saw a star shooting toward the nortl 
When he awoke the falukah lay 
less upon a boundless ocher sea. The y were 
beyond sight of land. Out of a sky slig} 
dim the sun burned pitilessly down, sending 
warmth into their bodies and courage to 
their hearts. All about them upon the 
water floated the ey 
clysm of the preceding night 
dead birds and the distorted corpse of 
camel. Kneeling without their prayer rugs 
among the mullet they I 


Overcome by ex- 
ammed lay among 


lemon 


moto! 


idences of the cata 


tree hrub 


raised their 
in praise of Allah and his Prophet 
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29% More Hups Driven Through the 
Winter Months 


The beautiful new Hupmobile sedan top The new Hupmobile with the sedan top costs you, 
- ° e ° e : . f + “ re . } i - eial < 
adds the finishing touch to the superiority complete, $1365 —the roadster, $1325. 
of the Hup for cold-weather use It is handsome, graceful, tinely finished outside; and 
ae : luxuriously equipped within. 

We have always known that a majority of Hup _ ee . 
aon Ny EE rae Rae Che Hupmobile top absolutely lacks the noise and 
owners kept their cars in commission all the year Ayraag 
neces ‘ rattle usually found in enclosed bodies. The doors 
are wide and roomy, of standard limousine dimen- 
sions. ‘The windows are made of the highest grade 
coach glass. 

And | : The tops are built for the Hupmobile in our own 
i states . “1 new sc “ top has arrived to render the shops and conform so perfectly with the beautiful 
upmobile more than ever the winter car of the 1915 lines that the effect is that of the costliest 
imerican family. 


But until we gathered the facts and figures from 150 
leading points, we did not know that 29° more 
tlups are driven throughout the winter. 


limousine. And when the winter season is over, 
the top is easily removed and the regular summer 
equipment quickly attached to the car. 

There is no reason now why every family should not 
enjoy the luxury of winter driving in complete 
warmth, comfort and ease. 

Suburbanites, physicians and other professional and 
business men, and women who have felt the need 
of an easy-driving, economical closed car, will 
find their every expectation realized in this new 
Hupmobile feature. 

Write for booklet describing the Hup Sedan Top 


Five-passenger Touring Car or Roadster, $1200 f. o. b. Detroit 
In Canada, $1400 f. o. b. Windsor 








=~ Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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VANITIES 


(Continued from Page 13 


puffing steam through a layer of froth— 
streamers of smoke that rose lazily in the 
dead air and merged themselves into a fan- 
tastically striated cloud, which hung like a 
fog over the sea of heads 

The orchestra was blaring and chatter 
ing discordantly, the little leader, with the 
antics of a monkey, plunging from one side 
of the pit to the other. Girls circled about 
incessantly between the features with mer- 
chandise to sell; there appeared to be an 
intimate understanding between many of 
the performers and persons in the gallery, 
who kept up a constant stream of banter. 
It was so cheap and tawdry! And Holbard 
had wanted Anne to prostitute her talent 








before such as these. Yet, as Liscomb’s 
eye roved over the crowd bereath, which 
surged in densely after nine, he recognized 


people of the fashionable and official set 
He smiled as he remembered that the 
Varieties was becoming a vogue. New York 
was copying London. 

The intermission was over. The male 
members of the audience, who had left their 
seats to promenade behind the rail and lay 
in fresh supplies of tobacco, were resuming 
their places. The hard-working musicians 
whoat a wink from the footlights had picke d 
up their implements and disappeared in a 

cave below stage, were replaced now by a 
quartet, consisting of two violins, a ‘cello 
and a harp. 


The plink 


plink of strings whispering to 


each other in plaintive fifths was in the air, 
as two call boys deposited cards at each 
side of the proscenium, plain white cards, 
on which was printed the single word 

Vanities. Liscomb remembered having 


read that this Verzain frequently came on 
unannounced, sometimes out of her turn 

it was one of her little foibles—and went 
into the throes of temperament if her audi- 


ence failed to recognize her. 

The song of the four strings began to rise 
as gently and softly as the smoke in the air. 
The musty curtain laboriously ‘cnenel 


and showed a bare stage-such a stage as 
Liscomb, sitting late after the play, talking 
with Holbard, had seen many atime. The 
back wall, of uncompromising brick and 
mortar, relieved by no other object than a 
battery of steam pipes, faced the audience. 
On each side was a jumbie of scenery butt 
and rope rigging. A chill bank of air de- 
cended and fell on the house, making it 
sniver 
After an age hands 
a woman joined 


unusual wait three st 
came on--four, because 
them later. They dragged out some 
broken-down furniture from the | region be- 
hind the flies—an old deal table that leaned 
dejectedly on one leg; a plain mirror, with 
1 corner missing; a chair, on which was set 
a common white bowl, which they filled 
with water from a pitcher; a three-legged 
stool in front of the table, and some non- 
descript articles of cheap china and stage 
make-up. Then, a screen; and this scene 
they boxed in with stage walls on three 
sides, making an interior—--a_ theatrical 
dressing room. Outside a canvas, 
dragged oui a tree or two, lowered a drop, 
which instantly became a street at dusk, 
with gas lamps burning and reflecting the 
pavement and the dull fronts of the ram- 
shackle buildings. 

During the course of the action there ox 
curred some banter between the lay actors 
in the balcony and the stage hands, one of 
whom was addressed as Percy by a friend 
beyond the footlights; the three stage 
hands finally stalked off into the wings with 
an assumption of ease peculiar to their class. 

Their woman companion started to fol- 
low them, but stopped irresolutely at the 
flies, against which she leaned wearily. The 
air was filled with a fine hum of the ex- 
quisite harmonies of the strings in the pit, 
as the woman turned and crossed the street 
to the door, entered, and lighted a lamp on 
the rickety table. Then she sat down on 
the stool, kicked off her shoes and began 
peeling off her stockings. With the point 
of a heel poised on one knee and a stocking 





they laid 


rolled into a bunch at the ankle, she sud- 
denly became abstracted by the sight of a 
hole through which one toe peeped. A 
hole in one’s stocking is such a tragedy 


when one must pursue art through the 
portals of a scrubby little boulevard theater 
such as this! 

The audience caught itself with a gasp. 
It emitted a weird sound, the spontaneous 
cry from a thousand throats—then a roar 
of applause that thundered from pit to 








gallery in wave on wave, amid wild 
of Verzain! Verzain! Then suddenly, as 
though hushed by some smothering h: 
the house became still. 
Liscomb raised his glasses and studied 
the face. It was not the face of Verzain as 
had seen it in passing that memorabk 
afternoon at Anne's. It had evidently 
been touched up for the street on that o 


casion. This face was flat and lacked indi 
viduality. Little by little the lights had 
crept up, and the effect of the footlight 

into which she was staring, was to render it 


ghastly white. 


Liscomb’s glass revealed no trace of 
make-up. The eyebrows, of an indeter- 
minate color and texture, threw the fea 
tures out-of relief; the eyes themselves 
were dull; and in the sear« hing glare the 


face showed pouches under the lids. Her 
dress was of the mode, or rather, after the 
mode—such a pathetically cheap copy of i 
as one finds in the little shops on the side 


streets patronized by factory girls who 
know the latest from Paris. 
She flung aside her outer attire with the 


incomprehensible swiftness of the lightning 
change artiste, drew on a pair of thin sill 
stockings and pushed her feet into lancy 
slippers—thrusting them her 
approvingly. The chill of the air seemed to 
affect her; she threw ashaw!l about her bars 
shoulders fore the mirror. 


out betore 


and sat down be 


She seemed unconscious of her audience, 
weighed down only by the weariness of 
t all. 

The house followed her, fascinate d. That 
peculiar effect of levitation, by which a 
great artiste raises her audience above and 
beyond the mere physical conditions, was 
in the air. This woman, in her tawdry 
petticoat, was unquestionably an artist 
Every movement was superb. She studied 
herself in the glass for some time. Then 
sudde nly , as though recalled to the present, 
she pulled out the pins that held her little 


knot of hair. 
The effect was ludicrous. 


The hair wa 
short, barely reaching to the shoulders, 
roughened and burned by the acids th: 


had robbed it of its luster, the ends | itifully 


broken. She shook it out with a quick jerk 
of her head, ran a comb through it, and, 
with one turn of her hand, coiled and fas- 


tened it in a tight little wad on the 
her head. This done she began to touch her 


crown Ol 


eyebrows and eyelids with a tiny pencil; 
her rapid fingers moved incessantly among 
the china things lying on the table; they 


seemed to be everywhere about her featur 
at once, 


Now 


effect, 


and again she stopped to take the 
in profile and full face, with a small 
hand glass. As she applied a stroke here, a 
Vigorous Massage there, reddened the 
of an ear, lengthened the line of an eye, 
heightened the pout of a lip 
hollow of a cheek seemed 


lobe 


lesse ne d the 


she to emerge 


from her chrysalis of commonplace ugli 
ness. Her spirits rose correspondingly; she 
was humming a merry little tune and her 
pretty foot was tapping the floor, keeping 
time, 

Suddenly, as though startled by some 
sound, she turned her face full on the audi 
ence. The char nge was mi ugic al. The faded 
creature who had come in so we = from 


yiness of 


the dusk of the street to the shabl 
this little theatrical dressing room was 
gone. Her face rw transformed, r 
ingly beautiful, wit vague haunting 
familiarity of outline—so Liscomb told him- 
self—except for the hair! 

As she turned again to the mirror some 
pleasing thought seemed to come to her. 
She smiled, showing a set of flashing teeth, 


avish- 


1 some 


at which Liscomb—still with his glass 
trained on her tarted involuntarily. 
There was a movement behind him and he 


turned to look into the 
As the manager, obviously 
himself he clutched the rail with his hands 
and stared fixedly at the stage. When he 
turned again Liscomb replied to his mute 
question: 


“No! 


eyes of Holbard 


agitat ed, seated 


No! 


It is impossible! 


The woman at the mirror had reached 
a new phase. From a bag | at her feet she 
tossed out a brown bundle, which broke 
under her fingers into fr: ugmer nts of tresses 
tresses of a marvelous bronze! From these 
she selected, one by one, the miraculou 
aids to the coiffure that was the fad of the 


hour, anchoring each to the wad of her ow 
hair. First, a wavy whic 
ends were made fast, tossed forward 


band, when its 


she 
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HE woman who wears LA FRANCE 


knows that comfort and wearing quality 


go with the name. 


Her only problem is to 
choose her style at a 
La France shop, and her 
shoe worries are over for 
the season. 


Easy, isn't it? 


No. 
in Sterling I 


381 is a likeable model 
Colt, 


Dixie 


very 
atent 
cloth top, plain toe, 


welt. 
la st, 


uban heel 


WILLIAMS, CLARK 
& COMPANY 
377 Washington Street 
LYNN, MASS 
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” EEP your hands in shape with the gloves shaped 
N. for your Ample warmth in bitterest 
weather! Regular mitten style or the added convenience 
of that free finger—another proof of Hansen genius for detail. 
. Warmest linings, pulse protected, wrist loose—here is the nearest approach 
to bare-handed dexterity with maximum warmth. 


Hansen's Gloves 


In one of the 500 Styles you are to find the right 
for your demands. In design and building Hansen's 
re-enforce your hands: Hansen's prepare them for 

pecialised efficiency demanded today 


See This Dan Patch Glove 


In great favor 


hands 


sure 


with traveling men because it gives the 
wear for grip-carrying—snug fit, yet easy on and off. 
lined, silkaline or fur lining. 

Send for Free Book. It will reveal 

the “Personal Service” side of gloves 

If ur dealer is not supplied, let us tell 


u where t » buy. 


O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 


100-A Detroit Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


PES wTIE -) Le 


Sixty-five years experience. Send 
yy sketch and short desc nmption of 
your invention All patents se- 
cured by us receive free notice in the Scientific American. 
Hand book free. Washington Office, Washington, D. ¢ 


MUNN & CO., 365 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


for amateurs; Menelocs, 
Rec itations, [Drills Mins tr 

A 1 Vaudeville Joke vn 
t ideas for all kin 


. italog 
South Dearborn St, 
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This man is doing 
his Xmas shopping! 


He used to dread it—put it off until at least 
December 22d. Then he cane-rushed into the 
hurrying masses of Christmas shoppers, tramped 
for weary hours, at last in desperation pie ked 
up the things nearest at hand— 

And finally 
with a lot of conventional gifts that had cost 


emerged tired and dissatished, 


more than he intended. 
Now he 


cyt lopedia of ¢ hristmas, compiled by experts 


gets our illustrated catalog, a very 
in gilt-selection. Sits at his desk and leisurely 
turns its pages and picks out his Christmas gifts. 
He has selected 
Aunt Mary, Lucy and 
things for the children, and 
the gilts for the folks back home. And each 
He simply writes 


In half an hour it is all done. 
M the f, 


most of the 


presents for We send everything daintily packed, delivery 
charges prepaid 
satisfaction unconditionally. We have been selling 
gifts for 47 years 
a gift box is recogniz nd everywhere as a guarantee 


of quality and artistic excellence 


Daniel Low & Co. 


201 Essex Street Salem, Mass. 


Diamonds 

Gold and Silver Jeweiry 
Table and Toilet Silver 
Sheffield Plate 

Leather Goods 
Travelers’ Conveniences 
Christmas Novelties 


Frank, You cannot lose, as we guarantee 


The name Daniel Low & Co. on 
one seems an mspiration | 
or dictates the order and sends a check for the 


His 


wishe | to pay. 


amount. gifts have cost him only what he 
and they show an originality 
that will prove a happy surprise to the folks. 

Now, how do you do your Christmas shop- 
ing? Do you really enjoy the annual night- 
nare, with its hours of searching and its un- 
looked-for expense? For, if you do not, you 


can have this same relief Just write tor our 


new free catalog, a book that hundreds of busy 
men have come to depend upon as the easiest 


od of s 





Write for the catalog now, while it is in your 


and quk kest meth hop ping possib le mind, and banish the annual Christmas worry 
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and then back, so that it fell like a soft 
cloud over her head, to be securely caught 
with myriad pins. The foundation estab- 
lished, she began to build up the super- 
structure. With deft fingers she pulled out 
puffs, tacking them here and there where 
they were most becoming, tilting her head 


| on this side and that with each new addi- 


tion. A stray curl was pinned against the 
nuque, and the whiteness of the neck now 
for the first time stood out sharply in con- 
trast. Holbard snatched a furtive look as 
he heard Liscomb’s sharp indrawn breath. 

The task was at length completed. The 
woman on the stage had slipped behind the 
screen. In a moment she reappeared in a 
costume of black satin and spangles. As 
she faced the house a second time, tugging 
at her hooks and laces, there was a second’s 
interval of intense silence—then the entire 
assemblage seemed to rise with the deafen- 
ing shout it gave forth. Cries of “Erskine! 
Anne Erskine!” rent the air. A scene of 
indescribable confusion resulted. Every 
one was on his feet. Men and women 
crushed into the aisles; the entire house 
seemed to be moving in masses toward the 
stage. They were talking to each other, 
wildly gesticulating, pointing at her, crying 
aloud again and again: “It’s Erskine! It’s 
Anne Erskine!’ 

It was the Erskine—their Erskine, for so 
many years their idol and their ideal—this 
creature of pieces, who had so calmly put 
herself together before them! She had 
come back to them as herself—pitilessly 
revealed herself a plain, jaded woman, 
almost old, shorn of every lovely illusion, 
of every endearing adornment—and with 
magnificent audacity, in the full glare of 
the lights, she had built up for them, with 
photographic detail, through the sordid 
accouterments of her craft, the beauty they 
adored. 

There she stood now, lovely beyond be- 
lief —deaf to the acclaim of her art that was 
rising in salvo on salvo. She turned a fear- 
ful look toward the door of the little dress- 
ing room; and the house, realizing that the 
play was but begun, became hushed. A 
man was entering. He slouched against 
the wall, looking at the woman hatefully. 
It was Julien, the man who played oppo- 
site in De Gar’s Vanities—for this was the 
great scene in De Gar’s Vanities when, to 
save him from himself, she was willing to 
sacrifice everything. Her words came crisp, 
sharp, decisive; her very soul was on her 
lips, struggling for utterance. The strings 
in the orchestra were weaving their won- 
derful melodies in and out through the 
scene, as though hurrying on the stress of 
human emotion. 


Liscomb and Holbard climbed down a 
short flight of steps as steep as a ladder and 
found themselves in a dusty back corner 
of the stage, through the lumber of which 
they made their way to the wings. Then 
came the rustle of the descending curtain. 
First a deadly calm; then the storm broke 
afresh. The house, now that the spell was 
broken, had gone mad. The sound came to 
the listeners here as the far-away cry of an 
ocean beating itself to pieces against the 
rocks. 

A woman was running through the wings. 
Old Heinemann, waddling after her, caught 
her—held her at arm’s length—then 
roughly thrust her ahead of him, dragged 
aside the curtain and pushed her out. The 
tumult redoubled in volume. Again and 
again he thrust her out to face the audience, 
barring her escape. Now she was fright- 
ened; she raised her hands feebly in pro- 
test; she pressed against the proscenium, 
shrinking from the violence that fairly 
overwhelmed her. 

Holbard was plucking at Heinemann’s 
sleeve with trembling fingers. Heinemann 
turned his eyes, now strangely bright, on 
Holbard. 


November /4, 19/4 


* cried Holbard fiercely. 

“‘Sacrilege?’’ Heinemann answered, his 
coarse face growing purple. ““You! You 
speak of sacrilege! You—who vorship 
nothing bud beauty! You—who see art 
only through your eyes! You—who turn 
down the lights! I—I—Heinemann” 
and he beat himself fiercely on the —_ 
1 Heinemann I turn up all the lights. 
And see 

He dragged aside the curtain. It was 
the answer. Holbard turned away beaten. 
A handful of dramatic critics who had come 
in at the last minute—for the sensation of 
Anne Erskine’s return was already in the 
street—crowded about Holbard; but he 
brushed them aside savagely. 

Shortly the four were sitting in her 
dressing room. Anne was studying them 
with her deep eyes. She had detied all the 

canons of the theater this night and had 
the world at her feet. Finally her gaze 
came back to Liscomb. 

“Unblushing realism is the vanity of 
vanities, Anne,” he said, with a tremulous 
smile, attempting to mask his agitation 
with his wit. 

Just then Heinemann’s son came in and 
whispered in his father’s ear. 

“Verzain!”’ repeated the old man with a 
laugh. Then: “What the teufel iss that to 
me? Hein! Led her go oudside if she hass 
a fit—if she thinks the Erskine 
her act!” 

The son accepted the responsibility of 
this message rather dubiously. Mademoi- 
selle Verzain, the ugliest woman in the 
world at two thousand a week, had refused 
to go on after Vanities had knocked her 
house cold; and a physician was hastily 
summoned. Heinemann went forward to 
placate the house, and he took Holbard 
with him. Anne and Liscomb sat for sev- 
eral seconds in silence. She picked up a 
mirror, and he watched her sat fingers as 
they played with her beautiful tresses. 
With a smile she disengaged a fragment 
the curl that gave her neck its alabaster 
whiteness. 

“Here is the little lovelock,” she said, 
“to which you wrote that sonnet.”” Sh 
laughed as she handed the precious thing 
to him. “It is yours, my good friend, as a 
memento of your dead loves, Francesca 
and Isabella,” 

As they seated themselves in her 
sine some time later she said to him: 

“I have given Elsie the secret of my 
skin—which Piretti coveted. She is to bea 
raving, tearing beauty for the rest of her life.” 


“Tt is sacrilege! 


lass stolen 


limou- 
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Cooling by F 

T IS hard to appreciate that fire has 

widely different degrees of heat, for every 
burning blaze seems to have the extreme 
heat of fire; yet the flame of burning alcohol 
is actually used for cooling purposes in a 
new searchlight, because the alcohol flame is 
not nearly so hot as the point of fire at the 
center of the searchlight. 

A good searchlight needs to have its lamp 
as small as possible; and the nearer it is to 
just a point of light, though still having in- 
tense light, the farther can its beams be 
thrown. The only way to concentrate the 
light is to raise the degree of heat of the light 
source, such as an electric arc; but intense 
heat is likely to result in melting the whole 
apparatus, 

This new searchlight succeeds in high] 
concentrating the light source; and then, 
to prevent this concentrated light from 
melting everything near it, alcohol vapor is 
fed round it. The alcohol vapor burns, of 
course; but, as it naturally burns at a tem- 
perature far lower than that of the electric 
are, it acts something like the water jacket 
of an automobile engine, and prevents the 
metal and glass of the searchlight from 
becoming excessively hot. 
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The Significance of Performance 


When 116 cars of the same make run 100 When scientific tests show that of the 
miles a// the way on fow gear—under all con- power developed by the engine of this car 
ditions of weather, including high tempera- 8+.4°% is transformed into motion and only 
tures, at lofty altitudes, over rough roads— _ 15.6 taken up by friction— 


(116 stock Franklin sixes, in 116 different sections, performed 7 , , neer | 
this feat on September 24, 1914, without stopping, without P ] 

lubri ation, adilachments or ad Stents Of QNV RI? 
demonstratir the absolute superiority of Franklin direct 


W hen 94 cars of the same make average 
32.8 miles each on one gallon of gasoline, 
under all sorts of road and weather condi- 


When the experience of owners of this 
same car shows from 400 to 900 miles per 
gallon of lubricating oil— 


t j ts of tne country 
did tais in the Va IOndal / conomy tesi of Va y l, 1014 By l ven ti ff , ie? Viren ANG GU? ma vu? 
vorn recor ml ar ran 5] miles On one gallon, and the adiuiior line a ra o} mj fie for LOU wn ai 
est record of the 94 was 17 miles, made through mud.) was only 1.2 , The average work done 


' When owners of cars of this same make : 
When five such feats—any one of them 


’ ‘af . 
show an average life per set of tires of more ee 
a ; remarkable in itself—are all performed by 
) . : ; . 

than 8000 miles in ordinary, every-day use— Phe 
the same car, the significance of the per- 

Actual records of Franklin owners covering a period Of four 7 p — , _ : ° , ® 
years Show an average nv tlea ge ot §9U96 per set of tires Jor W1AW Ce to \ OU, as a Car buy er, IS this: 

The Franklin i ll d d 
e Franklin is an all-round car—proved at every point— 
e . 
power, efficiency, economy, etc. 

\ The Franklin is presented to you on its performance — not on asser- There is only one Franklin chassis. But there are five styles of body 
tion or description — but on performance. including three enclosed types. Direct-air-cooling makes it practicabl 
And the whole record goes back to the fundamental principles on to run the Franklin, even in the coldest winter or the hottest summer 

which the Franklin organization has been at work for thirteen years—scien- weather, without the slightest cooling trouble. ‘The enclosed Fran} 
tific light weight built around the direct cars therefore, with their double ventilation control, 
air-cooled engine. The basic advantages are par.icu arly adapted for all-year-round use In 
of direct-air-cooling are: | nothing to ever\ particular ot power, economy ana Mciency 
overheat in the hardest running, (2) noth- they are identical with the open car l ap 
ing to freeze in winter, (3) the elimination pointments are complete and designed for the 


} 


of more than 100 unnecessary parts, + iscriminating. 


sheer engine efficiency and power. 


Style and Comfort 





. . 
un Light Weight ‘| he stvie and comfort ol the ] aANKUN ¢ 
With no water, pump, radiator, pip demor ed by performance quite as well as th 
ing, etc., weight 1s greatly reduced, not The Franklin Six-Thirty, Five Passenger Sedan, 3045 Pounds, is $3000 mechanical efficiency and economy. oon ply a .} 
| . 1 | The Franklin Six-Thirty, Six Passenger Berlin, 3242 Pounds, is $3200 ol ‘ ’ : “i 
’ only in the engine but In the supporting and the Six-Thirty, Two Passenger Coupé, 2890 Pounds, is $2600) the dealer in your city to Show you the cal | 
parts as well. This brings economy in use ask him to take you out on the rough 
of fuel and in wear on tires. Combined with this light weight is flexib your neighborhood. ‘Then turn back once more to the written re 
ity resilient instead of jarring Which 1s not Only the secret of riding efficiency, power and economy. You wi appreciate then that t 
comfort but also plays its part in economy by reducing road shocks. total of the performances of this car has an important significance tor you 


Send for booklet giving details 
of 100-mile low gear demon- 
stration, and folder explaining 
the direct-air-cooling and the 
water-cooling systems 

(All prices f. o. b. Syracuse, 


New York 


. ek 4 he Franklin Automobile Co. ——— 
The Franklin Six-Thirty, Five Passenger Touring Car, 2750 Pounds, $2150 Syracuse, N. Y. The Franklin Six-Thirty, Two Passenger Roadster, 2610 Pounds, $2150 
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England's Greatest aed “ol 
Uses Overland Delivery Cars 


foremost department store, operates a 
large fleet of Overland Delivery Cars. 
This great house, on account of its enterprise 
and use of 20th century efficiency methods, has 
rightly earned an enviable reputation. 


Their policy demands the best and most 
modern of everything, and on that practical 
basis they selected Overland Delivery Cars. 

Overland Delivery Cars are an _ impor- 
tant, effective and integral part of Harrods’ 
highly efficient working organization. 


pens Ltd., London’s famous and 


Overland Delivery Cars are strong, 
serviceable and durable. They are 
substantially built of the very best 
materials. 


They are very economical to oper- 
ate, costing but one cent a mile for 
gasoline and oil. 


As the distribution of weight and 
mechanical balance is scientifically 
worked out and the tires are large, 
the upkeep expense is very slight. 


$850 


With open body 


These cars have a powerful motor. 


Catalogue on request. 


Prices include Electric Starter 
and Electric Lighting System 


Prices f. 0. b. Toledo. 


The fact that this well-known European 
concern selected trucks “Made in America” is 
also significant. Harrods selected the Overland 
Delivery Cars after thoroughly investigating 
and testing all of the leading European and 
American makes. 


Overland Delivery Cars will help every 
American merchant to further develop his busi- 
ness. One of these Cars will replace three or 
four teams, with drivers, and that’s efficiency in 
the most practical sense of the word. 





<. A circulating pump keeps all mov- 
ing parts of the motor thoroughly 

; flooded with oil; wear is reduced to a 

& minimum 

al 


Being light, these cars get around 
with surprising ease and the expense 
of both long and short haul work is 
cut to bed rock. 


DELIVERY 
CARS 


$895 


With closed body 


There is large loading space. 


Our nearest dealer will give you 
complete details. It will pay you to 
see him. Or, if you prefer, commu- 
nicate with the factory direct. 


Please address Dept. 172. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Overland Pleasure Cars and Willys Utility Trucks. 
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Don’t let your complexion “grow up.” 
Keep it youthfully beautiful always. 


(Send for Art Panel by F. Earle Christy) 























Your youthful good looks can be pro- 
longed! A clear, fresh, young-looking 
complexion is possible to almost any age. 
But— you must begin now to fight the 
dust, soot and indoor living which cause 
so many complexion ills. 

Don’t envy this happy pair in the pic- 
ture. Let this happy result of their fresh, 
clean, youthful good looks suggest Pom- 
peian’s power to help you toward social, 


10 Big Qualities That 
Build Success 
‘How Manv Do You Possess?’’ 


Note: [he tollowing is by a man known 
————= the world over as a captain of selling 
and organization. I asked him if I might 
quote him here. He requested that I omit his 
name. You would recognize it at once. 
Among other things, this great executive 


personal or business success. said: 
**Every man is trying to sell his personality t 
other man. He wants people to think well of his 
sequently he a SAicsman, Decause he is tryn to 
to other people what he considers his good qu it 
Massa e Cream doe ee i 
to be a successfu ilesmat They are: A A, hon 
ity, abuiity, initiative, A (edg f the business, tact, 
Remember that Pompeian takes the sallow, re ee ee 
cloudy, lifeless look from your skin—not by Health! Mr places it first 
e covering your defects, but by calling out the We feel that he meant more than the energy 
. beauty that all «skins have. Pompeian is not a “ 


that comes from health. We feel sure that 
he had prominently in mind the clean-cut 
man, the man with clear, clean, healthy skin, 


‘ > 
rouge or cover-up process. 

No! Pompeian gives you an Aonest, clear, youth- 
ful complexion. Pompeian really youth-i-fies 
It does 





of whom I have heard big executives say: 


‘*T like to have that man around. He ts so 


Trial Package & Art Panel 


sent for 10c. Read description below picture of 
panel. To get a trial package of Pompeian and 
this beautiful 1915 F. Earle Christy Panel, clip this 
coupon now and enclose 1Uc 


clean and wholesome looking.’ 

Pompeian Massage Cream does cleanse, 
improve and invigorate the skin. ‘Every 
man Is try vy to st ll his personality to some 
other man,’’ says Mr. | SSS 
peian will make your personality more easily 
sold. Come, ‘‘cash 1n’’ on you personality 
more than you ever did before. Use Pom 
peian. Clip coupon now tor trial package and 


kt. Earle Christy’s 1915 Art Panel. 
THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 49 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 











Shun Sold by ‘ Cut off, sign and send. Stamps accepted, but coin preferred 
Imitati All Dealers — : ace ca 
mitations 50c, 75c, $1 re ¢ THE POMPEIAN MFG, CO 
“nen Ohe Witching Hour g 49 Proxpect Street, ( ,0 
Tas F Earle Chriats Gent I Vc for a trial package of the 
POMPEIAN, peian Be : fe t H “I 

ASSAGE CR : ‘ 
Get Trial Package & Art Panel ‘ ‘ 
‘ F. Ea ( \ \ ; \ 

al package and Axt Pa y. Enclose ; 
§ City Stat 























“The Fashionable Smoke,—‘Bull’ Durham” 


"Bull" Durham tobacco, fresh, deli- 


cious, satisfying beyond comparison, is 
the smoke par excellence of ultra-smart 
America. Any afternoon in the fashion- 
able metropolis, men of affairs from the 
financial district, men of leisure from 
the most exclusive clubs, roll up in their 


motors to the popular Thé-Dansants 
and other favorite rendezvous, for a 
bit of light refreshment, a view of the 
dancing, and—most enjoyable of all— 
a fragrant, fresh-rolled "Bull" Durham 
Cigarette, fashioned by their own skill 
to meet their individual requirements. 


GENUINE 


BULL DURHAM _.... 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


book of ‘‘papers’”’ 
with each Sc sack 


"Bull" Durham is distinguished from all other tobaccos by a wonderful, 
delightful, unique aroma that can instantly be recognized in the faintest 


trace of smoke. 


There is no other fragrance like it in all the world. 


"Bull" Durham hand-made cigarettes are distinguished by the 
most agreeable smoothness, mellowness, mildness and freshness— 
a source of lasting satisfaction to millions of experienced smokers. 


FREE 


Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1269. 


An illustrated booklet, showing how to "Roll Your Own," 
and a Book of cigarette papers, will both be mailed, free, 
to any address in U. S. on postal request. 


Address "Bull" 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 





























